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Landon  Turner 


Summer  news 


X  ragedy  struck  lU  basketball  star 
Landon  Turner  when  the  car  he  was 
driving  went  out  of  control  and 
crashed  July  25  on  Indiana  46  near 
Columbus.  Turner  and  three  friends 
were  traveling  to  King's  Island  in 
Ohio.  He  suffered  a  broken  vertebra 
and  was  left  partially  paralyzed  in 
his  hands  and  legs. 

Basketball  coach  Bob  Knight, 
former  Indiana  governor  Otis 
Bowen,  and  several  of  Turner's 
teammates  visited  him  in  Methodist 
Hospital  in  Indianapolis.  Almost  im- 
mediately, a  loosely  organized  cam- 
paign formed  to  raise  money  to 
offset  Turner's  medical  costs.  It  in- 
cluded benefit  basketball  games,  a 
"Landon  Turner  Night"  at  Oscar's, 
and  personal  donations. 

Turner's  accident,  coupled  with 
Isiah  Thomas's  decision  to  turn  pro- 
fessional after  his  sophomore  year, 
put  frowns  on  the  faces  of  many  fans 
who  were  hoping  for  a  repeat  per- 
formance of  lU's  1981  national  oas- 
ketball  championship.  In  mid  sum- 
mer, Thomas,  an  All-American 
guard,  signed  a  multiyear  contract 
with  the  Detroit  Pistons  for  an  es- 
timated $400,000  a  season. 
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srael's  military  force  shined  on 
June  7  when  its  jet  bombers  de- 
stroyed an  Iraqi  nuclear  reactor. 
Israel  officials  justified  the  raid  by 
saying  that  Iraq  would  use  the  plant 
to  produce  nuclear  weapons  for  use 
against  their  country.  The  raid  dam- 
pened U.S.  envoy  Philip  Habib's 
nopes  of  convincing  Syria  to  remove 
the  missiles  it  had  placed  in  Lebanon 
and  aimed  toward  Israel. 

Critics  claimed  that  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  used  the 
Iraqi  bombing  mission  to  draw  pub- 
lic support  in  the  upcoming  elec- 
tions. Begin  needed  all  the  help  he 
could  get  as  his  Likud  Bloc  party  nar- 
rowly defeated  the  opposition  Labor 
Party  in  parliamentary  elections. 

In  Iran,  hundreds  of  supporters  of 
ousted  president  Abolhassan  Bani- 
Sadr  were  executed  by  the  regime  of 
AyatoUah  Khomeni.  Bani-Sadr  had 
been  stripped  of  his  powers  as  presi- 
dent ana  as  commander-in-chief  of 
Iran's  armed  forces  because  of  his 
opposition  to  the  dominant  Islamic 
Party.  He  fled  to  France  in  exile. 
Bani-Sadr  said  the  terror  in  Iran  was 
worse  than  during  the  days  of  Shah 
Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi. 

Khomeini,  calling  Bani-Sadr  a 


criminal,  demanded  his  expedition 
from  France.  After  French  President 
Francois  Mitterand  refused  to  return 
Bani-Sadr,  Iranians  began  protest- 
ing outside  the  French  Embassy  in 
Teneran.  French  officials,  fearing 
that  hostages  might  be  taken,  quick- 
ly recallea  its  embassy  staff. 
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n  France,  Mitterand,  a  socialist 
who  was  elected  president  in  April, 
proposed  nationalization  of  his 
country's  banks  and  11  major  in- 
dustries. This  caused  panic  selling 
on  the  French  stock  market,  nearly 
causing  it  to  collapse. 

Across  the  English  Channel, 
Prince  Charles  and  Lady  Diana 
Spencer  married  in  a  "fairy  tale 
wedding"  in  July. 

But  not  everytning  in  England  was 
as  rosy  as  the  royalweddmg.  Riots 
raged  for  nearly  two  weeks  in  the 
streets  of  London,  Liverpool,  Maid- 
stone, and  30  other  British  cities. 
Many  blamed  the  rioting  on  Britain's 
poor  economic  conditions  and  high 
unemployment  rate.  British  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  even- 
tually formed  a  task  force  "to  study 


the  causes  of  social  disorders." 

Meanwhile,  there  was  turmoil  in 
Northern  Ireland,  as  members  and 
supporters  of  the  outlawed  Irish  Re- 
puolican  Army  went  on  hunger 
strikes  in  Belfast's  Maze  Prison.  The 
hunger  strikers  were  attempting  to 
regain  political  prisoner  status, 
something  the  Inatcher  govern- 
ment refused  to  grant.  As  each  hun- 
ger striker  died  —  a  total  of  ten  by 
late  summer  —  violence  broke  out  in 
Belfast  and  other  cities. 

There  was  also  unrest  in  Poland  as 
Solidarity,  a  free  trade  union  formed 
in  the  summer  of  1980,  continued  to 
raise  eyebrows  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  throughout  the  world. 

The  union,  following  its  leader 
Lech  Walesa,  was  striving  to  bring 
more  democratic  conditions  to  Po- 
land. Washington  analysts  feared 
the  Soviets  might  intervene  militari- 
ly to  stop  the  flow  of  social  freedom 
in  this  Eastern  Block  country. 

One  of  Poland's  most  honored 
citizens.  Pope  John  Paul  II,  was 
recovering  from  a  May  15  assassina- 
tion attempt.  The  Pope  had  abdo- 
minal surgery  after  bemg  shot  three 
times  while  performing  a  weekday 
mass  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica  in  Rome. 
He  later  came  down  with  cytomega- 
lo  virus,  a  dangerous  viral  infection. 
After  a  second  operation  to  correct 
an  intestinal  bypass,  the  Pope  was 
released  in  mid-August. 

His  attacker,  Turkish  terrorist 
Mehmet  Ali  Agca,  refused  to  appear 
in  court  for  sentencing.  He  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  life  in 
prison. 
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Lonald  Reagan  won  major  con- 
gressional victories  with  his  budget 
and  tax  cut  plans.  Vowing  to  defuse 
"the  budgetary  time  bombs  set  to 
explode  in  the  years  ahead,"  the 
president  said  he  would  balance  the 
federal  budget  and  reduce  inflation. 
His  plan  called  for  major  reductions 
in  government  funding  of  student 
loans,  job  training,  transportation, 
agricultural  price  supports,  and  so- 
cial security  Denefits. 

Reagan's  plan  also  called  for  a  25- 
percent  reduction  in  personal  in- 
come taxes  over  the  next  three  years. 
Although  Democrats  argued  that 
the  plan  benefited  the  wealthy  and 
hurt  the  poor,  it  sailed  through  Con- 
gress with  relative  ease. 

Reagan  came  under  intense  criti- 
cism at  home,  in  Europe,  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  his  decision  to  be- 
gin production  of  the  controversial 
neutron  bomb.  The  bomb  was  de- 
signed to  kill  people  while  causing 


less  material  destruction  than  other 
nuclear  weapons.  The  neutron 
bomb  and  a  larger  overall  military 
budget,  Reagan  said,  would  deter 
the  spread  or  Soviet  influence  in  the 
world  and  help  the  U.S.  catch  up 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  military 
might. 
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•  aseball  junkies  around  the  coun- 
try suffered  for  50  days  without  the 
national  pastime  as  players  walked 
off  their  jobs  in  May.  The  major  issue 
in  the  strike  was  whether  a  team  los- 
ing a  player  to  the  free  agent  system 
would  receive  a  comparable  player 
in  return.  Baseball's  All-Star  game, 
scheduled  for  early  July  in  Cleve- 
land, fell  victim  to  the  strike.  It  was 
finally  played  on  August  10,  mark- 
ing the  start  of  the  "second  season." 
Teams  started  from  scratch  in  the 
standings,  but  continued  the  1981 
schedule. 

As  the  players  returned  to  the  ball- 
parks, the  nation's  air  traffic  con- 
trollers shouldered  picket  signs. 
Among  the  controllers'  demands 
were  a  $10,000-a-year  raise,  a  36- 
hour  work  week,  and  increased 
retirement  benefits. 

President  Reagan  declared  the 
strike  illegal  because  the  controllers 
were  government  employees.  He 
promptly  fired  all  those  wno  didn't 
return  to  work.  The  Professional  Air 
Traffic  Controllers  Organization,  the 
strikers'  union,  picked  up  the  sup- 
port of  several  European  controllers' 
organizations,  some  of  which 
boycotted  American  flights. 

By  the  end  of  summer,  air  travel 
was  nearly  back  to  normal  as 
nonstriking  controllers,  super- 
visors, and  military  controllers  filled 
in. 


17  or  the  first  time  since  the  Vietnam 
War,  U.S.  jet  fighters  shot  down  an- 
other country's  planes.  The  incident 
occured  over  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  It  involved 
two  U.S.  F-14s  and  two  Libyan 
Soviet-made  SU-22s.  The  Libyans 
allegedly  fired  on  the  U.S.  planes, 
which  responded  by  destroying  the 
aggressors  with  heat-seeking  mis- 
sies. 

In  Kansas  City,  111  people  were 
killed  when  a  crowded  "skybridge" 
—  an  above-ground  walkway  —  col- 
lapsed and  trapped  people  below 
under  tons  of  concrete,  glass,  and 
metal  debris.  No  one  was  sure  why 
the  walkway  collapsed,  though  in- 
vestigations continued. 

In  California,  the  battle  went  on 


against  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly, 
or  Medfly.  The  damage  caused  by 
the  fly  threatened  to  ruin  Califor- 
nia's billion-dollar  fruit  industry. 
Gov.  Jerry  Brown  was  forced  to 
order  aerial  spraying  of  infested 
areas  after  U.S.  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary John  Block  threatened  to  quar- 
antine California  produce. 

In  local  news,  W.  Carl  Jackson, 
former  lU  Dean  of  Libraries,  dis- 
appeared at  sea  while  attempting  his 
second  trans-Atlantic  voyage.  Jack- 
son departed  on  his  30-foot  saO  boat 
on  April  12  from  Oban,  Scotland. 
(His  first  crossing,  three  years  ear- 
lier, nearly  ended  in  tragedy  when 
his  small  craft  was  blown  oft  course, 
prolonging  the  solo  trip  to  60  days. 
The  self-portrait  below  was  taken 
then.) 

Jackson  was  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
Florida  on  June  1 1 .  On  May  9,  fisher- 
men discovered  a  boat  submerged  in 
20  feet  of  water  a  mile  off  the  coast  of 
Spain.  It  was  identified  the  next  day 
as  Jackson's  craft.  No  body  was 
found. 

It  was  not  until  June  1  that  the  U.S. 
State  Department  informed  the 


W.  Carl  Jackson 


former  dean's  family,  who  still  re- 
sides in  Bloomington,  of  the  boat's 
recovery. 

In  late  summer,  Jackson's  wife, 
Elizabeth,  asked  the  Monroe  Circuit 
court  to  declare  her  husband  dead. 

Back  in  Washington,  President 
Reagan  fulfilled  one  of  his  campaign 
promises  by  naming  a  woman  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Sandra  O'Connor, 
formerly  a  judge  in  the  Arizona 
Court  of  Appeals,  was  nominated  in 
August  to  replace  retired  Justice 
Stewart  Potter.  O'Connor,  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Senate  in 
September,  because  the  first  woman 
Supreme  Court  justice  in  U.S.  histo- 
ry- 

Rick  Delvecchio 
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Moving  in 

Uonna  left  for  school  today. 

Although  dried  tears  were  forever 
being  replaced  by  fresh  ones.  Don- 
na's motner,  Drotha  Bruno,  insisted 
that  she  entertained  no  worries 
about  her  daughter's  ability  to  "be  a 
fine  young  lady"  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. "Just  like  she  is  at  home." 

It  was  the  last  time  Drotha  would 
have  to  fight  the  college  crowds  in 
her  career  as  a  mother.  She  has  pack- 
ed up  seven  others  who  have  made 
the  trip,  all  to  different  schools. 
Now,  Donna  is  the  easiest  to  let  go. 

Drotha  listened,  undaunted,  to 
her  daughter  talk  about  the  won- 
derfulness  of  life  without  curfews  or 
stupid  high  school  men.  "She  didn't 
tell  you  guys,"  Drotha  interrupted, 
"but  she  thought  she  had  too  many 
mothers  and  fathers  at  home,  with 
all  those  brothers  and  sisters  worry- 
ing about  her,  too." 

She  wrapped  a  mothering  arm 
around  her  daughter's  shoulder.  "I 
have  so  many  mixed  emotions.  I've 
gone  through  these  motions  of  send- 
mg  them  off  —  why,  we  both  know 
them  well.  I  just  know  she'll  be 
okay." 

As  for  herself,  with  a  new  home  in 
LaPorte  now  minus  eight  children, 
there  is  also  a  new  beginning. 
Drotha  has  again  started  to  teach 
school,  and  has  a  big  new  house  to 
get  in  order. 

"I'm  gonna  sleep  and  just  relax 
tomorrow,"  she  said  —  as  she  hand- 
ed her  daughter  another  Kleenex. 
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"onna  came  to  school  today. 

"Everybody  says  this  is  a  party 
dorm,"  she  said,  eyeing  her  bare 
McNutt  Quad  Walls,  as  she  waited 
to  get  a  first  look  at  the  roommate 
she  would  share  them  with.  Sitting 
in  her  already-made  bed  behind  her 
already-prepared  desk  on  her  first 
day  of  college,  18-year-old  Donna 
Bruno  became  the  last  of  a  family  of 
eight  children  to  break  the  apron 
strings  and  head  for  school.  She 
wasn't  scared,  though. 

"I  can't  wait  to  get  to  know  all 
these  super  people  from  every- 
where," she  said.  "And  the  guys 
have  to  be  better  than  high  school. 
They  were  the  worst." 

The  guys,  however,  were  not  the 
only  call  Donna  heard  coming  from 
the  Big  Ten.  She's  going  to  join  a 
sorority.  She's  going  to  get  good 

frades  and  season  football  and  bas- 
etball  tickets.  But  she  isn't  going  to 
miss  home.  "Not  much,  anyway." 

Donna  struggled  to  hold  her  tears, 
then  borrowed  another  Kleenex 
from  a  friend. 

But  she's  not  going  to  miss  home. 
She  is  sure,  and  besides,  there  are 
more  important  things  to  think 
about  right  now,  with  a  new  room- 
mate arriving  any  minute  and  the 
room  to  be  decorated  and  new  peo- 
ple to  meet. 

"I've  gotta  find  my  mailbox," 
Donna  said,  for  an  example. 

Her  mother  handed  her  another 
Kleenex. 

Chris  Lavin 
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'rientation  Assistants  advised  us 
that  it  would  be  a  "good  idea"  to  go 
through  Mock  Registration  so  we 
wouldn't  get  lost  in  the  registration 
maze  the  next  day.  As  we  were  all 
new  to  the  university  system  — 
freshmen  and  transfer  students  — 
we  decided  to  follow  their  advice.  It 
really  paid  off.  Or  so  we  thought. 

The  one-hour  walk-through  fea- 
tured explanations  of  what  was  in- 
volved at  each  stop,  what  to  bring 
the  next  day,  and,  most  important, 
how  simple  the  whole  thing  really 
was.  We  left  the  fieldhouse  feeling 
quite  confident. 

But  the  moment  of  truth  arrived 
August  26.  What  had  seemed  easy 
just  the  day  before  proved  to  be  just 
the  opposite.  No  one  told  us  now 
many  lines  there  were:  lines  to  get 
inside  the  fieldhouse,  lines  for  class 
cards,  lines  to  get  into  the  financial 
aid  area,  and,  finally,  lines  to  pay 
fees.  We  also  lacked  information  on 
exactly  where  the  checkpoints  were, 
and  how  to  step  around  those  sitting 


on  the  floor,  frantically  searching 
through  course-selection  books. 

We  were  the  unlucky  ones  — 
those  who  hadn't  preregistered 
classes  in  the  summer.  That  glaring 
mistake  haunted  us  everytime  a 
class  closed  or  a  line  stretched  com- 
pletely around  the  fieldhouse.  But  it 
was  not  the  time  for  self-castigation. 

Morning  registrants  saw  fewer 
problems.  Some  were  even  sur- 
prised by  stories  of  afternoon  stu- 
dents who  needed  up  to  three-and- 
a-half  hours  to  register. 

The  registration  workers  also  felt 
the  impact  of  the  masses,  as  they 
received  complaints  and  insults 
from  impatient  students.  Said  one 
worker  looking  up  from  her  typewri- 
ter at  the  endless  mass  of  bodies: 
'T've  never  seen  it  this  bad."  But 
others  had  —  and  probably  would 
again,  for  each  year  seems  the  worst. 
That  is,  until  the  next  August,  when 
the  temperature  rises,  and  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  line  grows. 

Ellen  Fowler 
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Fall  news 
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gyptian  president  Anwar  Sadat 
did  not  want  to  attend  the  October  6 
parade  commemorating  the  1973 
Egyptian  invasion  of  Israel.  He  was 
complaining  of  fatigue  to  his  vice  pres- 
ident, Hosni  Mubarak.  Sadat  did 
attend,  though,  only  to  be  gunned 
down  by  four  Egyptian  soldiers  who 
jumpecf  from  a  passing  army  truck. 
The  soldiers  fired  automatic 
weapons  into  a  crowd  of  dignitaries, 
killing  six  people  and  injuring 
dozens  more.  One  of  those  assassin- 
ated, the  main  target,  was  Sadat. 

The  world  was  stunned.  U.S. 
President  Ronald  Reagan  called 
Sadat  "a  champion  of  peace."  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
said  that  he  had  lost  "not  only  a  part- 
ner in  the  peace  process  but  also  a 
friend." 

However,  in  Libya  and  in  other 
Arab  nations  that  opposed  the 
Camp  David  peace  treaty  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  people  poured  in- 
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to  the  streets  to  celebrate  the  death 
of  Sadat. 

At  Sadat's  funeral,  the  United 
States  was  represented  by  three  for- 
mer presidents:  Richard  Nixon, 
Gerald  Ford,  and  Jimmy  Carter. 

Mubarak,  Sadat's  successor  to  the 
presidency,  vowed  to  carry  on  the 
peace  process.  "I  will  continue  the 
olicy  President  Sadat  started," 
'ubarak  said.  "We  are  going  on 
with  Camp  David  and  the  autonomy 
talks." 

Israel,  however,  put  strains  on  the 
peace  process  in  December  when  it 
annexed  the  Golan  Heights,  a  strip 
of  land  it  had  occupied  since  the  1967 
Six-Day  War  with  Syria.  Begin 
moved  the  annexation  bill  through 
the  Knesset,  Israel's  parliament,  in 
only  six  hours.  Normally,  a  bill  re- 
quires at  least  three  days  of  delibera- 
tion. 

The  angriest  reaction  came  from 
the  Reagan  administration,   it  sus- 


pended the  U.S. -Israeli  strategic 
cooperation  agreement  signed  just 
three  weeks  earlier  in  Wasnington. 
Most  of  Washington's  attention, 
however,  focused  on  the  situation  in 
Poland,  where  the  government  im- 
posed martial  law  on  December  13  to 
crack  down  on  the  Solidarity  trade 
union.  Hundreds  of  Solidarity  lead- 
ers were  jailed  while  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  people.  (See 
page  24.) 


X  he  Reagan  administration  also 
stepped  up  its  rhetoric  against 
Libya's  Muammar  Gaddafi  follow- 
ing reports  that  Gaddafi  had  sent  a 
team  of  assassins  to  the  United  States 
to  kill  government  leaders.  Among 
those  allegedly  on  the  hit  list  were 
President  Reagan,  Vice  President 
George  Bush,  Secretary  of  State  Alex- 
ander Haig,  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger.  U.S.  in- 


telligence  reports  said  the  killers 
entered  the  country  through  Cana- 
da, but  Gaddafi  claimed  that  all  of 
the  reports  were  vicious  lies. 

Closer  to  home,  Reagan  was  more 
worried  about  a  deepening  reces- 
sion and  a  rising  unemployment  rate 
in  this  country.  As  merchants 
geared  for  the  Christmas  rush,  the 
only  bright  spots  in  the  economy 
were  falling  mterest  and  inflation 
rates.  The  unemployment  rate  kept 
rising,  reaching  8.9  percent,  the 
highest  it  has  been  since  1975. 

Reagan  still  defended  his  supply- 
side  economic  program.  He  insisted 
that  the  second-stage  income-tax  cut 
of  10  percent  would  help  lower  infla- 
tion, as  well  as  unemployment  and 
interest  rates.  "Our  administration 
is  a  clean-up  crew  for  those  who 
went  on  a  non-stop  spending  binge 
and  left  the  tab  for  us  to  pick  up," 
Reagan  said. 
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Ligh  national  unemployment 
rates  nit  Indiana  especially  hard.  In 
December,  Indiana  reported  the 
fourth  highest  unemployment  in  the 
nation.  One  reason  for  Indiana's 
problems  was  that  cities  like  Koko- 
mo,  Marion,  Anderson,  and  New 
Castle  depend  heavily  on  the  ailing 
auto  industry  as  sources  of  employ- 
ment. 

Ford,  Chrysler,  and  General 
Motors,  the  big  three  auto  makers, 
reported  that  1981  sales  had  drop- 
ped more  than  30  percent  from  1980, 
making  it  the  worst  sales  year  in  the 


past  20  years. 

Auto  industry  analysts  blamed 
the  sluggish  sales  on  the  continued 
high  interest  rates.  In  response,  the 
automakers  offered  their  own  fi- 
nance plans  with  interest  rates  as 
low  as  nine  percent.  The  big  three 
also  offered  rebates  up  to  $1,000  on 
some  cars. 

As  the  automakers  sputtered,  the 
space  shuttle  Columbia  was  flying 
high  around  the  earth.  Though  a 
dead  fuel  cell  cut  the  second  voyage 
of  the  Columbia  to  only  54  hours, 
astronauts  Joe  Engle  and  Richard 
Truxly  still  accomplished  many  of 
the  tests  which  they  set  out  to  per- 
form. One  of  the  tests  was  checking 
the  shuttle's  mechanical  arm  to 
make  sure  it  functioned  properly.  It 
did. 

Scientists  were  pleased  with  the 
performace  of  the  shuttle,  noting 
that  it  lost  less  than  a  dozen  of  its  300 
heat-resistant  tiles.  The  first  trip  of 
the  shuttle  was  plagued  with  tiles 
falling  off. 
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n  sports,  the  Hoosier  football  team 
finished  the  year  with  a  dismal  3-8 
record.  One  of  the  few  bright  spots 
of  the  season  was  the  Hoosiers'  21- 
17  victory  over  Purdue.  The  win  re- 
turned the  Old  Oaken  Bucket  to  lU 
for  the  first  time  since  1977. 

In  basketball,  one  of  the  stars  of 
lU's  1981  NCAA  championship 
team,  Landon  Turner,  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Assembly  Hall  since 
bemg  injured  in  a  car  wreck  in  July. 


Before  lU's  exhibition  with  the 
Yugoslavian  national  team.  Turner 
was  brought  out  to  midcourt  in  a 
wheelchair.  The  crowd  gave  him  a 
five-minute  standing  ovation  as  he 
held  his  fists  up  hign. 

Turner  was  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down  after  suffering  a  broken 
vertabrae  in  the  accident. 

In  soccer,  lU's  nationally  ranked 
team  made  it  to  the  NCAA  quarter 
finals  before  losing,  0-1,  to  Phil- 
adelphia Textile.  It  was  the  sixth 
straight  season  that  the  team  had 
reached  the  NCAA  finals.  Senior 
Armando  Betancourt  received  the 
Hermann  Award,  given  each  year  to 
the  nation's  top  college  soccer 
player. 
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Ldam  Allerhand,  chairman  of 
lU's  Department  of  Chemistry, 
alleged  that  the  chemistry  building 
was  a  health  hazard  to  students  and 
faculty.  He  said  laboratories  were 
poorly  ventilated  and  designed  and 
chemicals  were  improperly  stored, 
causing  a  potentially  dangerous 
situation. 

Inaction  by  the  state  caused 
Allerhand  to  resign  his  position  as 
chairman.  (See  page  84.) 

In  another  development,  the  State 
Student  Assistance  Commission  of 
Indiana  discovered  that  it  had  failed 
to  award  $3,143,135  set  aside  for  stu- 
dent aid.  The  money  was  later  re- 
turned to  the  state's  general  fund. 
Kick  DelVecchio 


Space  shuttle  landing 
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Solidarity  —  crushed 


O, 


'n  the  cold,  clear  morning  of  Sun- 
day, December  13,  the  ugly  right 
arm  of  martial  law  seized  its  left  and 
crushed  —  like  a  vise  —  the  free- 
doms that  the  Polish  workers'  move- 
ment. Solidarity,  had  struggled  to 
obtain  for  two  years.  Tanks  rolled 
down  desolate  streets.  Mail  was  cen- 
sored. All  communication  was  res- 
tricted. 

Poland's  leader.  General  Wojciech 
Jaruzelski,  appeared  on  Polish  tele- 
vision to  explain  the  crackdown, 
which  was  spurred  by  the  Soviets. 
By  halting  Solidarity's  increasing  de- 
mands for  freedom,  the  21 -member 
Polish  junta  was  hoping  to  keep  the 
Soviets  from  directly  intervening  in 
Poland's  domestic  problems,  which 
included  worker  unrest  and  a  mis- 
managed economy  on  the  verge  of 
collapse. 

Jaruzelski's  government  issued 
more  than  20  separate  orders  sus- 
pending rights,  mcluding  freedom 
of  speedi,  press,  and  assembly.  The 
orders  imposed  restrictions  on 
travel  and  communications. 

Immediately,  Polish  troops 
arrested  and  detained  hundreds  of 
Solidarity  activists.  Among  the  first 
to  be  placed  under  house  arrest  was 
the  cnarismatic,  uncompromising 
Lech  Walesa,  leader  of  the  10  million 
Solidarity  members.  Storms  of  vio- 
lent strikes  broke  out  throughout  the 
troubled  nation,  especially  at  coal 
mines  in  the  south,  and  at  Gdansk, 
the  northern  city  where  Solidarity 
was  born. 

An  unofficial  estimate  reported 
200  killed  in  the  clashes  between 
troops  and  workers.  The  govern- 
ment reported  only  17  deaths. 

In  Bloomington,  some  five 
thousand  miles  away,  a  small  hand- 
ful of  worried  faculty  and  students 
watched  the  first  reports  unfold  with 
much  more  of  an  emotional  interest 
than  most  Americans.  The  impact  of 
the  crackdown  was  felt  immediately 
by  Professor  Jerzy  Bobryk,  an  ex- 
change researdi  assistant  from  War- 
saw University.  Bobryk,  32,  was 
scheduled  to  return  to  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  Poland  on  December  13. 

The  night  before,  however,  news 
of  the  crackdown  came  during  a 
farewell  party  thrown  by  some  of  nis 
colleagues. '  On  Sunday,  it  was  clear 
to  me  that  I  couldn't  go  home,"  he 
said.  All  flights  were  cancelled  and 
Bobryk  was  allowed  to  stay  another 
semester  at  lU. 

Bobryk  said  he  intended  to  return 
to  Poland  at  the  end  of  the  spring 


semester  or  sooner  —  if  his  depart- 
ment decided  to  call  him  back.  In  the 
meantime,  he  received  a  long- 
awaited  letter  from  his  family. 

Wojciech  Wierzewski,  40,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  was  at 
Bobryk's  farewell  party.  He  is  also 
an  exchange  professor  from  Warsaw 
University.  Unlike  Bobryk,  Wierz- 
weski  has  his  family  with  him  and 
they  intend  to  remain  in  the  U.S.  — 
at  least  for  now.  "We  would  like  to 
return  to  Poland,  but  not  to  this  reg- 
ime," he  said. 

Wierzewski  said  that  many  of  his 
colleagues  at  Warsaw  University 
had  been  arrested  and  a  military 
commander  was  now  in  charge. 
Classes  were  cancelled  to  prevent 
students  from  assembling  and  orga- 
nizing protests. 

Joanna  Karwowska,  32,  a  compu- 
ter science  graduate  student,  and 
Ayesha  Hajjar,  22,  a  senior  majoring 
in  religious  studies,  have  family  and 
friends  in  Poland.  Each  received  let- 
ters from  family  saying  that  they 
were  all  right. 

The  envelopes,  they  said,  had 
been  opened,  stapled,  and  stamped 
by  Polish  authorities. 

Jan  Jaworowski,  53,  a  math  profes- 
sor and  former  Polish  citizen,  said  he 
was  worried  about  old  friends  and 
relahves  still  in  Poland.  One  piece  of 
mail  he  received  from  an  old  friend 
was  just  the  envelope  —  the  letter 
had  been  seized. 

Wierzewski  said  the  letters  he  re- 
ceived were  neutral  in  comment  be- 
cause of  the  censorship.  One  letter 
from  a  journalist  friend,  however, 
was  written  in  metaphorical  lan- 
guage. He  described  being  detained 
by  authorities,  released,  and  then 
watched  as  going  to  the  doctor, 
being  released,  but  remaining  under 
doctor's  care. 

Though  Poland  is  an  Eastern  Bloc 


nation,  it  had  been  an  exception  to 
the  Soviet  system.  The  people  had 
more  freedoms  with  Solidarity's 
broad  social  and  political  force  than 
in  other  Bloc  countries,  Wierzewski 
said.  But  the  crackdown  demon- 
strated that  Poland  was  an  exception 
not  to  be  tolerated. 

Bobryk  said  that  although  the 
situation  remained  unclear,  ne  felt 
martial  law  was  a  governmental  mis- 
take —  it  did  not  change  the  prob- 
lems or  the  people's  attitudes  to- 
ward Solidarity.  Almost  a  third  of 
Poland's  36  million  people  were 
members. 

To  show  support  for  the  Polish 
people.  President  Ronald  Reagan 
denounced  martial  law  and  imposed 
sanctions  on  the  Polish  and  Soviet 
governments.  The  sanctions, 
however,  were  symbolic  more  than 
anything,  and  met  with  mixed  reac- 
tions. The  NATO  allies,  on  the  other 
hand,  offered  no  concrete  support  at 
all. 

Through  all  the  complicated  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  turmoil, 
Jaworowski  said  that  Solidarity's 
message  to  the  West  was  simple  and 
poignant:  give  any  possible  support 
you  can,  and  don't  forget  us. 

As  the  months  progressed,  some 
rights  were  returned;  but  it  was  ob- 
vious that  martial  law  was  not  going 
to  let  up  as  soon  as  many  had  hoped. 
Speaking  at  lU  on  February  15,  a  for- 
mer U.S.  ambassador  to  Poland, 
Richard  T.  Davies,  said  that  U.S. 
policy  had  not  been  strong  enough. 

Davies  said,  however,  the  respon- 
sibility to  solve  the  crisis  would  re- 
main with  the  Polish  government. 
"Martial  law  will  not  solve  Poland's 
problems,"  he  said.  "Sooner  or  la- 
ter, the  Polish  leaders  will  have  to 
find  the  way  out  of  the  blind  alley 
that  they  have  herded  the  Polish 
people  into." 

Richard  Biever 


Lounging  in  the  union 


Indiana  Avenue  runners 


Dunn  Meadow 
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Redsteppers  at  lU-San  Francisco  soccer  match 


Cheerleaders  waiting  for  Homecoming  parade 


Marching  Hundred  at  half-time  of  lU-Southern  California  football  game 


Wartn-up  before  the  half-time  show 
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lU-Purdue  finale 


No  Nukes  rally 


Homecoming 

Xlomecoming  weekend  reunited 
alumni  with  old  friends,  revived 
stored-away  memories,  and  recap- 
tured the  spirit  of  college  days.  lU 
graduates  from  all  over  the  nation 
ventured  into  Bloomington  on  Fri- 
day, October  16,  a  sunny  fall  day, 
perfect  for  the  kick-off  of  the 
weekend's  activities. 

Young  and  old  alike  lined  North 
Jordan  and  Fee  Lane  on  Friday  to 
watch  the  annual  parade.  Seniors 
Suzanne  Kays  and  John  Ruckel- 
shaus  were  named  Mr.  and  Miss  lU 
at  the  following  pep  rally. 

Some  students  joined  alumni  for 
the  rally  and  participated  in  a  float- 
building  contest.  Most  took  part  in 
one  activity:  partying. 

Despite  ram,  the  Saturday  after- 
noon game  united  numerous  gen- 
erations of  Hoosiers  to  pass  through 
Bloomington.  lU's  1981  squad  beat 
Minnesota,  17-16,  the  first  home  vic- 
tory of  the  season. 

A  concert  by  the  Beach  Boys,  a 
group  first  popular  in  the  late  '50s, 
linked  another  part  of  the  past  with 
the  present.  But,  though  the  spirit  of 
the  past  is  recaptured,  coming  back 
is  never  the  same. 

"The  changes  are  too  fast,"  said 
Tom  Bolyard,  associate  alumni 
secretary.  "We  don't  notice  them  be- 
cause we  are  here.  But  leave  for 
three  or  four  years  and  come  back. 
You  may  find  yourself  asking, 
'Wow,  did  I  go  to  school  here?'  " 
Lily  Bejarano 
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The  Old  Crescent  Woods 


Winter  news 
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hen  officials  of  lU's  School  of 
Law  planned  the  building's  expan- 
sion into  the  Old  Crescent  Woods, 
thev  had  no  idea  of  the  uproar  it 
would  bring  from  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. Protestors  claimed  that  cut- 
ting down  22  trees  on  the  expansion 
site  would  have  a  negative  environ- 
mental impact  on  the  area.  They 
also  said  that  light  and  heat  coming 
from  the  new  addition  would  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  nearby  Kirkwood 
Observatory. 

"1  want  nothing  less  than  total 
preservation  of  the  woods,  so  I  ob- 
ject to  this  very  strongly,"  said 
David  Parkhurst,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Public  and 
Environmental  Affairs. 

Protestors  organized  a  "Save  The 
Woods"  campaign  that  eventually 
convinced  officials  to  reconsider  the 
law-building  expansion  plans. 
Under  a  new  plan,  fewer  trees 
would  be  cut  down.  As  spring  crept 
into  southern  Indiana,  no  final  deci- 
sion had  been  made. 

University  officials  decided  in 
March  to  go  ahead  with  a  plan  to 
install  smoke  detectors  in  all  dorm 


rooms.  The  plan  was  devised  when 
it  was  thought  that  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  would  pass  a  bill 
requiring  the  alarms  in  all  "rental 
quarters."  Though  the  final  bill  that 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  ex- 
cluded dormitories,  lU  decided  to  in- 
stall the  detectors  anyway.  The 
board  of  trustees  planned  to  pay  for 
them  with  a  portion  of  an  8.76  per- 
cent increase  in  dorm  rates  for  1982- 
'83. 
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hile  administrators  worried 
about  how  to  protect  students  from 
fire,  students  worried  about  how  to 
protect  themselves  from  frigid  cold 
that  hit  the  state  in  January.  At  noon 
on  January  10,  the  temperature  at 
the  Monroe  County  Airport  was  14 
below,  and  the  wind  chill  reached  40 
below.  Despite  the  cold  spell,  lU 
classes  started  and  continued  as 
scheduled.  However,  further  to  the 
north,  at  Purdue  University  in  West 
Lafayette,  and  at  several  universities 
around  the  state,  classes  were  can- 


celed for  at  least  one  day. 

The  cold  weather  also  contributed 
to  the  crash  of  an  Air  Florida  jetliner 
that  killed  78  people.  The  plane  was 
on  its  way  from  Washington,  D.C., 
to  Tampa  and  Fort  Lauderdale.  It 
struck  a  downtown  Washington 
bridge  shortly  after  takeoff.  It 
plunged  into  the  frozen  Potomac 
River,  leaving  the  outline  of  the  jet  in 
the  ice.  Tape  recordings  of  the  pilots' 
voices  supported  the  theory  that  ice 
and  snow  on  the  wings  had  made 
the  plane  stall,  and  that  pilots  had 
known  of  the  problem  before  taking 
off. 

In  Los  Angeles,  comedian  John 
Belushi  of  "Saturday  Night  Live" 
fame,  was  found  dead  in  the  bunga- 
low where  he  was  staying.  His  death 
apparently  was  caused  by  a  cocaine 
and  heroin  overdose.  Belushi  was  in 
Los  Angeles  to  begin  work  on  a  new 
film.  In  addition  to  Belushi's  death, 
Hollywood  also  suffered  from  the 
losses  of  Paul  Lynde,  Natalie  Wood, 
and  William  Holden.  All  died  during 
the  wintermonths.  The  latter  two's 
deaths  were  alcohol  related. 
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n  Bloomington,  Democratic 
Mayor  Frank  McCloskey  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict congressional  seat,  now  held  by 
Republican  Joe  Deckard.  McCloskey 
was  in  his  third  term  as  mayor  when 
he  made  the  announcement. 

In  Indianapolis,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  attempted  to  drum  up  sup- 
port for  his  New  Federalism  pro- 
gram during  a  speech  to  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly.  The  program 
called  for  states  assuming  control  of 
the  food  stamp  programs  and  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children. 
In  return,  the  federal  government 
would  assume  control  of  the  Medi- 
caid program. 

Despite  Reagan's  high  optimism 
about  the  program,  the  economy 
continued  to  slide.  Reagan's  1983 
budget  called  for  record  deficits,  but 
he  still  claimed  that  his  plan  would 
eventually  bring  interest  rates 
down.  "The  recession  produced  by 
Reaganomics  must  be  turned 


around  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
the  unemployed,"  said  AFL-CIO 
President  Lane  Kirkland. 

In  the  auto  industry,  unemploy- 
ment rose  to  21.7  percent  in  Decem- 
ber while  sales  continued  to  decline. 

Gas  prices  continued  to  fall  as  a 
world-wide  oil  glut  loosened  the 
grip  that  OPEC  oil  ministers  held  on 
the  West.  Some  said  the  glut  was 
caused  by  the  sagging  American  eco- 
nomy. In  response  to  the  oil  surplus, 
Saudi  Arabia  announced  that  it  was 
cutting  production  by  more  than  10 
percent. 

MeanwhOe,  Reagan  had  to  con- 
tend with  growing  opposition  to  his 
military-aid  program  to  El  Salvador. 
Many  feared  that  Reagan  would 
eventually  send  American  troops 
into  the  war-torn  country.  Asked 
under  what  circumstance  he  would 
send  troops  into  El  Salvador,  Reagan 
replied,  "Well,  maybe  if  they 
dropped  a  bomb  on  the  White  House 
I  mignt  get  mad." 
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"n  the  brighter  side,  U.S.  Gen. 
James  Dozier  was  rescued  by  Italian 

Police  after  being  held  42  days  in 
adua,  Italy,  by  Red  Brigade  terror- 
ists. Dozier  was  sitting  in  a  small  tent 
inside  an  apartment  when  police 
made  the  raid.  He  escaped  un- 
harmed. 

Wayne  Williams  was  sentenced  to 
life  in  prison  after  being  convicted  by 
a  jury  of  eight  blacks  and  four  whites 
for  two  of  the  slayings  of  Atlanta's 
young  blacks.  As  Williams  was  plan- 
ning to  appeal  the  convictions,  au- 
thorities also  linked  him  to  24  of  the 
other  murders. 

In  Washington,  the  Justice  De- 
partment ana  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.  reached  an  agree- 
ment in  a  seven-year-old  anti-trust 
case.  Under  the  agreement,  AT&T 
agreed  to  give  up  its  22  local  tele- 
phone companies.  It  was  expected  to 
lower  long-distance  phone  rates,  but 
drive  up  the  cost  of  local  service. 

Rick  DelVecchio 


Ronald  Reagan 
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Hoagy's  home 

iVJ-onths  after  completing  his 
latest  song,  "Hoagy's  Tune,"  Hoagy 
Carmichael  came  home  for  the  last 
time.  The  world-famous  composer 
andjazz  artist  died  of  a  heart  attack 
on  December  27  in  Rancho  Mirage, 
Calif. ,  at  the  age  of  82 .  He  was  buried 
eight  days  later  in  Bloomington,  the 
town  where  he  began  his  life  and 
musical  career. 

Hoagland  Howard  Carmichael  be- 
came an  Indiana  legend  with  the  in- 
ternational success  of  his  music,  in- 
cluding "Stardust,"  the  most  re- 
corded song  in  history.  He  gained 
wide  personal  exposure  in  several 
movie  roles,  especially  as  Cricket, 
the  piano  player  in  To  Have  and  Have 
Not.  The  classic  1945  film  starred 
Hoagy,  Bogey  and  Baby  —  Car- 
michael, Humphrey  Bogart,  and 
Lauren  Bacall. 

A  crowd  of  400  filled  the  foyer  of 
lU's  Musical  Arts  Center  on  January 
4  to  pay  last  respects  to  Carmichael, 
who  had  contributed  $100,000  to  the 
contruction  of  the  building.  lU 
Chancellor  Herman  B  Wells,  a  class- 
mate of  Carmichael  in  the  1920s, 
presided  over  the  memorial  service. 

A  medley  of  Carmichael's  most 
popular  jazz  compositions  was  play- 
ed by  music-school  faculty  mem- 
bers. Sylvia  McNair,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent, sang  "Stardust,'  and  Profes- 
sor Roger  Havranek  sang  the 
"Chimes  of  Indiana"  and  "A  Sere- 
nade to  Gabriel,"  the  song  he  re- 
quested be  performed  at  his  funeral. 

Carmichael  was  born  November 
22, 1899,  in  a  small  house  on  College 
Avenue  in  Bloomington,  the  sleepy, 
little  college  town  that  he  called  a 
"boy's  idea  of  fun."  His  mother 
played  background  music  in  a  local 
movie  house,  and  it  was  her  influ- 
ence that  eventually  led  him  to  the 
piano. 

When  he  entered  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, he  was  playing  tunes  on  the 
Eiano  at  his  favorite  hangout,  the 
ook  Nook,  now  the  location  of  Gar- 
cia's  Pan  Pizza.  He  was  a  member  of 
Kappa  Sigma  fraternity  and  the  lead- 
er of  a  five-piece  band,  Carmichael's 
Collegians.  By  the  time  he  received 
his  law  degree  in  1926,  he  was  a 
"campus  personality." 

"The  campus  was  alive  with  origi- 
nal, unique,  inventive  individuals," 
Wells  said.  "Campus  life  was  so  in- 
formal and  unstructured  that  stu- 
dents fashioned  their  own  fun  for 
the  most  part  and  turned  ideas  into 
enterprise.  In  the  field  of  creative 
arts,  Hoagy  was  to  be  a  star." 


His  law  career  lasted  only  a  year. 
In  1927,  Carmichael  returned  to 
Bloomington  and  reorganized  his 
band.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he 
wrote  the  legendary  "Stardust," 
"Georgia  on  my  Mind,"  and  the  re- 
vised '  Rockin'  Chair."  "I  used  to  get 
my  home-brew  over  on  the  West 
side  of  Bloomington,"  Carmichael 
said  about  the  latter  tune.  "An  old 
woman  made  it  for  us  college  boys. 
She  had  a  rockin'  chair  in  the  kitch- 
en. I'd  sit  there  and  rock  back  and 
forth  and  drink  beer." 

Thinking  of  a  love  as  he  walked 
along  the  street  one  night,  Car- 
michael hummed  a  few  oars  of  a 
tune.  Afraid  that  he  would  forget  it, 
he  headed  for  the  piano  in  the  Book 
Nook  on  Indiana  Avenue.  That 
night,  he  wrote  his  most  remem- 
bered song  that  a  friend,  Stuart  Gor- 
rell  named  "Stardust"  because  "it 
sounded  like  dust  from  the  stars 
drifting  down  from  the  summer 
sky." 

Carmichael  traveled  to  New  York 
to  work  with  other  bands  and  later, 
in  the  1930s,  he  moved  to  Holly- 
wood to  write  musical  scores.  He 
went  on  to  become  a  radio,  record- 
ing, and  movie  artist,  and  a  writer  of 
Broadway  shows,  movies,  and  tele- 
vision. Twice  nominated  for  an 
Academy  Award,  he  won  it  in  1951 
for  the  song  "In  the  Cool,  Cool,  Cool 
of  the  Evening." 

From  1930  to  1955,  Carmichael 
had  more  than  35  "hits."  Through- 
out his  50-year  music  career,  he 
wrote  350  published  and  100  unpub- 
lished songs.  Many  were  influenced 
by  his  Incfiana  upbringing,  includ- 
ing his  "Johnny  Appleseed  Suite,"  a 
salute  to  his  state's  folk  history.  The 
"Chimes  of  Indiana"  was  written  for 
lU,  and  "Judy"  and  "Can't  Get  Indi- 
ana Off  My  Mind"  were  inspired  by 
his  early  years  in  Bloomington. 

"Brown  County  in  Autumn,"  Car- 
michael's only  classical  work,  was 


performed  by  the  Indianapolis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1949.  The  con- 
cert's program  read,  "All  the  beauty 
that  there  is  in  this  nature  spot,  all 
that.  Brown  County  means  to 
Hoosiers,  has  been  put  to  music  in 
this  work.  Who  but  Hoagy  Car- 
michael could  be  better  suited  to 
such  a  task?" 

Carmichael  hosted  his  own  televi- 
sion show,  "Saturday  Night  Re- 
view," and  wrote  two  autobiog- 
raphies: The  Stardust  Road,  published 
in  1946,  and  a  more  extensive  work, 
co-authored  with  Stephen  Long- 
street,  Somethimes  1  Wonder,  pub- 
lished in  1965. 

In  1971,  he  was  voted  into  the  Tin 
Pan  Alley  Hall  of  Fame.  A  year  later, 
lU  made  him  an  Honorary  Doctor  of 
Music.  It  was  the  last  time  he  came  to 
Bloomington  before  his  funeral. 

Two  months  after  Carmichael 
died,  he  indirectly  won  a  Grammy 
award.  The  producers  of  Hoagy  Car- 
micfmel:  From  "Stardust"  to  "Ok  But- 
termilk Sky,"  a  collection  of  his  major 
works,  received  Grammys  for  best 
historical  album. 

lU  honored  Hoagy  again  after  his 
death.  Carmichael's  "Chimes  of  In- 
diana" was  made  an  alma  mater 
song,  along  with  "Hail  to  Old  lU." 
In  order  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  new  song.  Dean  of  Students 
Michael  Gordon  proposed  printing 
the  song  in  programs  and  playing  it 
at  school  events. 

Hoagy  Carmichael's  songs  will  be 
kept  alive,  not  only  by  those  who 
remember  the  jazz  era  and  one  of  its 
most  talented  craftsman,  but  also  by 
those  influenced  by  his  music  in  the 
future.  His  friend  and  former  band 
member,  Howard  "Wad"  Allen, 
said  it  simply  enough  at  the  memo- 
rial service:  "Hoagy,  you  said  'so 
long'  and  it  won't  be  long  till  I'll  be 
seeing  you,  and  I  hope  then  that  I 
can  still  hear." 

EritT.  Livers 


Winter  crunch 


Januan'  11:  It  was  the  first  day  of 
second  semester  spring  classes. 
Shivering  students  huddled 
together  at  lU  bus  stops.  Some  tried 
to  start  frozen  cars.  Some  bundled 
up  for  a  cold  walk  to  classrooms. 
Others  just  stayed  home. 

Most  state  universities  cancelled 
classes  because  of  extremely  cold 
weather  —  the  temperature  never 
rose  above  zero.  Bitter  cold  and  high 
winds  also  caused  some  local 
businesses  and  all  local  schools  to 
close.  But  lU  was  still  in  full  opera- 
tion. 

January  was  one  of  the  coldest 
months  m  Indiana  history.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Weather  Service 
in  Indianapolis,  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture in  the  state  was  17  degrees  be- 
low zero.  The  highest  temperature 
during  the  month  was  23  degrees. 
The  lowest  in  Bloomington  was  16 
degrees  below  zero  —  recorded  24 
hours  before  lU's  first  day  of  classes. 

Transportation  was  an  inconven- 
ience for  everyone.  Slow  bus  service 
made  students  leave  at  least  an  hour 
early.  Many  turned  to  taxis  as  an 


alternative.  Yellow  Cab  received 
nearly  34,000  calls  for  service  during 
the  first  two  days  of  classes  —  nor- 
mally they  only  receive  about  2,000 
in  the  same  time. 

Many  motorists  couldn't  start  the 
vehicles  because  of  frozen  gas  lines, 
batteries,  starters,  or  totally  frozen 
cars.  A  Texaco  service  station  atten- 
dant said  they  received  calls  all  day 
for  a  week  to'  either  tow  or  to  start 
cars.  Most  local  stations  quit  count- 
ing. 

Water  damage  by  burst  pipes  was 
one  of  the  worst  problems  that  victi- 
mized Bloomington  residents. 
Maintenance  employees  from 
Bloomington  Water  Company 
worked  overtime  to  repair  100  Durst 
pipes.  They  also  received  calls  for 
frozen  meters  and  frozen  pipes. 
Other  problems  resulted  wnen 
moisture  entered  the  gas  lines  after  a 
gas-main  break.  It  was  quickly  re- 
paired by  the  Indiana  Gas  Com- 
pany. 

By  February,  the  winter  had  again 
become  "normal"  —  few  subzero 
days,  more  snow.  But  the  month  of 
January  will  live  on  as  a  record  in 
Indiana  history  books,  and,  in  the 
memories  of  lU  students  and  facul- 
ty, as  a  cold  nightmare. 

Kathryn  Jackson 
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Spring  news 


tJpring  greeted  Indiana's  second 
largest  city.  Fort  Wayne,  with  what 
some  called  its  worst  flood  in  histo- 
ry. In  mid-March,  an  estimated  8,000 
people  were  forced  from  their  homes 
when  the  city's  three  rivers  rose  to 
more  than  10  feet  above  flood  level. 

Mayor  Winfield  Moses  declared 
the  city  a  disaster  area  on  March  14, 
asking  for  state  and  federal  aid, 
which  was  later  granted.  Thousands 
of  volunteers  piled  up  sandbags  in 
an  effort  to  contain  the  rising  flood 
waters.  Relief  organizations  from  all 
over  the  state  and  nation  sent  in  sup- 
plies and  workers. 

President  Reagan  visited  the  city 
on  March  16,  and  even  helped  pass 
sandbags  for  a  short  time.  Tne  presi- 
dent called  the  volunteers'  efforts 
"the  spirit  of  America." 

Flooding  also  became  a  problem  in 
other  parts  of  the  state,  especially  on 
the  Wabash  and  White  rivers.  The 
spring  thaw  from  one  of  the  state's 
coldest  winters  in  history  aggra- 
vated the  situation,  which  was 
caused  by  heavy  rains.  But  no  other 
area  faced  problems  as  severe  as  in 
Fort  Wayne. 


A, 


little-known  group  of  islands  in 
the  South  Atlantic  was  the  center  of  a 
major  outbreak  of  fighting  in  April 
between  Great  Britam  and  Argen- 
tina. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  a  British  col- 
ony since  the  1800s,  were  seized  by 
Argentina  April  2.  The  Argentinians 
claimed  that  the  islands  —  which 
they  call  the  Malvinas  —  were  theirs 
before  the  British  took  over  150  years 
ago.  Experts  say  that  the  Falklands 
are  rich  with  oil  and  that  it  is  a  major 
cause  of  the  dispute. 

The  British  responded  to  the 
Argentine  invasion  by  dispatching  a 
45-ship  task  force  and  declaring  a 
22-mile  war  zone  around  the  islands. 
Argentina  re-enforced  the  islands 
witn  thousands  of  its  own  troops. 

Mediation  efforts  by  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  Haig  failed, 
and  by  May  flghhng  had  broken  out 
around  the  islands. 

One  of  the  flrst  casualties  of  the 
flghting  was  Argentina's  only  cruis- 
er, the  General  Belgrano.  One  day 
later,  the  H.M.S.  Sheffield,  a  British 
destroyer,  was  sunk  by  an  Argentine 
missile. 
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inter  weather  again  left  its 
mark  on  the  United  States.  An  April 
snowstorm  turned  most  of  Indiana 
white  and  left  nearly  a  foot  of  snow 
in  some  areas. 

The  cold  weather  delayed  the  start 
of  the  baseball  season  in  many  cities. 
But  it  didn't  snow  on  the  hot  Atlanta 
Braves,  who  set  a  major  league 
record  by  winning  their  first  13 
games. 

Under  manager  Joe  Torre,  the 
Braves  knocked  off  teams  like  the 
Houston  Astros  and  the  Cincinnati 
Reds.  It  was  the  Reds  who  ended  the 
Braves  streak  at  13. 
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Lere  at  lU,  Phi  Delta  Theta  cap- 
tured the  32nd  Little  500  in  a  photo- 
finish, ending  the  reign  of  Delta  Chi, 
who  had  won  the  race  for  the  last 
three  years. 

They  won  the  race  with  a  record 
time  of  2:03:33.  Over  28,000  specta- 
tors witnessed  the  event,  along  with 
millions  more  who  watched  it  on 
"CBS  Sports  Saturday" 

Not  visible  through  the  television 
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cameras  were  thousands  of  yellow 
armbands  that  fans  wore  to  the  race 
to  protest  a  recent  tuition  increase. 
Seven  student  groups  distributed 
the  armbands  to  show  disapproval 
for  the  15-percent  increased  for  in- 
state fees  and  the  20-percent  in- 
creased in  out-of-state  fees. 

Riders  were  prohibited  from 
wearing  yellow  armbands,  but 
members  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega's 
bike  team  wore  black  patches  as  a 
memorial  to  Frederick  Westen- 
felder. 

Westenfelder,  a  member  of  ATO's 
bike  team,  was  killed  when  his 
motorcycle  collided  with  a  truck  on 
Indiana  37. 


A. 


Lt  Bloomington  Hospital,  an  in- 
fant born  with  Downs  Syndrome, 
named  only  "Baby  Doe,"  captured 
national  attention  when  his  parents 
asked  that  he  not  be  given  any  food 
or  medical  treatment. 

The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  intervene  and  the  baby 
eventually  died  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  could  hear  the  appeal. 
Right  to  life  groups  from  around  the 
nation  angrily  protested  and  all  the 
major  news  networks  jumped  on  the 
event. 

No  charges  were  filed  against  the 
parents. 

The  network  cameras  were  also  in 
town  for  the  April  3  wedding  of  Emi- 
ly Black  and  Robert  Kennedy  Jr. ,  son 
of  the  late  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy. 
Black,  a  former  lU  student,  married 
Kennedy  before  275  guests  in  a  cere- 
mony at  the  First  Christian  Church. 

She  met  Kennedy  while  attending 
law  school  at  the  University  of  Virgin- 
ia. Black's  new  in-law.  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy,  came  to  town  for  the  wed- 
ding. He  used  the  opportunity  to 
hold  a  Democratic  fund-raiser  and 

five  a  plug  for  Bloomington  Mayor 
rank  McCloskey,  who  is  running 
for  U.S.  Congress.  He  also  con- 
tinued his  criticism  of  President 
Reagan's  policies. 

As  the  deep  recession  continued, 
the  only  bright  news  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  inflation.  In  March,  prices 
actually  fell  at  a  rate  of  3.3  percent  a 
year. 

Leading  the  decline  in  prices  was 
oil,  due  to  a  glut  on  the  world  mar- 
ket. Students  traveling  during 
spring  break  were  surprised  to  find 
gas  at  close  to  $1  a  gallon.  OPEC  oil 
ministers  responded  to  the  world  oO 
glut  by  putting  a  limit  on  its  produc- 
tion. 

Rick  DelVecchio 


The  First  Christian  Church,  Kirkwood  Avenue 


Spring  break,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida 
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Defeated 
champs 

xVs  the  reigning  winners  of  three 
consecutive  Little  500  races,  the  [Del- 
ta Chi  fraternity  bike  team  had  their 
dynasty  to  upnold.  Another  cham- 
pionship would  make  them  the  win- 
ningest  team  in  Little  500  history 
with  a  total  of  eight. 

But  there  were  odds  against  the 


team.  Senior  Chris  Gutowsky  was 
the  only  veteran  bike  team  member, 
having  ridden  in  two  championship 
races.  Freshman  Scott  Senese,  soph- 
omore Randy  Strong,  and  senior 
Dave  Bond  were  all  rookies. 

In  early  January,  they  began  rid- 
ing when  the  weather  allowed.  In 
preparation  for  training  during 
spring  break,  the  team  rode  even 
more  to  be  ready  for  their  average 
rides  of  50-60  miles  a  day  in  Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

But  their  inexperience  still 
showed  at  qualifications  when  they 
failed  to  oualify  on  their  first  two 
attempts.  Though  they  did  qualify 
28th  —  the  worst  position  since  Del- 
ta Chi  failed  to  make  the  race  in  1968 
—  Gutowsky  wasn't  disappointed. 
"1  knew  as  a  team  we  could  have 
done  better.  But  1  was  happy  to  be 
done  and  have  the  race  to  look  for- 
ward to." 


After  qualifications,  the  riders 
spent  most  of  their  time  at  the  track. 
'It  was  important  for  a  rookie  team," 
Gutowsky  said.  But  again,  the  pres- 
sures and  strains  resumed  after 
finishing  12th  in  the  team  pursuit. 

At  the  race,  the  lead  traded  off 
among  several  teams.  Gutowsky 
took  the  last  exchange  on  lap  189, 
either  close  to  or  leading  the  pack. 
Coming  into  the  last  lap,  Gutowsky 
breezed  by,  leading,  with  seemingly 
open  space.  Suddenly,  Phi  Delta 
Tneta  member  James  Mahaffey 
came  up,  close  enough  to  make  the 
end  a  photo-finish.  The  Phi  Delts 
were  the  victors. 

Though  the  training  presented 
times  of  strain,  worry,  and  frustra- 
tion, Gutowsky  was  stiU  optimistic. 
"The  whole  year  was  a  plus  experi- 
ence, but  me  losing  that  last  sprint 
took  away  from  that." 

Lynn  Vagnone 
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Little  500 
weekend 

YV  hat  happens  when  you  cross 
the  classy  nver-town  pomp  of  the 
Kentucky  Derby  witn  the  beer- 
drinking  rowdiness  of  the  Indiana- 
polis 500?  "Derby  Day  at  the  Little 
500"  —  1982's  version  of  the 
"World's  Greatest  College 
Weekend"  —  is  what. 

Record  times  and  record  attend- 
ance, parties  and  protests,  CBS  and 
style  snows  —  all  were  just  a  part  of 
the  events  surrounding  the  race. 
Even  after  the  extra-frills,  the  32nd 
running  of  the  race  still  remained  the 
center  of  attention  as  a  record  crowd 
of  28,642  fans  basked  in  the  midday 
sun  of  April  24. 

If  the  weather  had  not  been 
enough  to  cheer  about,  the  photo- 
finish victory  by  Phi  Delta  Theta  over 
Delta  Chi  surely  was.  The  Phi  Delts, 
who  started  in  the  14th  position, 
nipped  Delta  Chi  with  a  charging 
finish.  The  Phi  Delts'  first  Little  500 
victory  also  left  Delta  Chi's  dream  of 
a  record  eighth  victory  a  tire's  width 
from  the  finish  line. 

The  checkered  flag  came  in  2:03:33 
which  erased  Delta  Chi's  2:05:17 
record  set  in  1981  —  the  first  race  in 
the  new  Little  500/Soccer  stadium. 
Though  the  Phi  Delts  had  to  over- 
come their  mediocre  fifth-row  start- 
ing position,  which  tied  the  farthest 
back  a  winning  team  has  ever 
started.  Delta  Chi  had  even  more 
ground  to  make  up.  They  started  in 
the  28th  position  after  a  disasterous 
qualification  almost  benched  the  de- 
fending champs  completely. 

Kappa  Sigma  finished  third.  Beta 
Theta  Pi,  fourth,  and  three  teams  — 
Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Phi  Gamma  Del- 
ta, and  Sigma  Chi  —  tied  for  fifth. 

Although  a  few  rim-bending  spills 
were  not  serious  enough  to  warrant 
a  yellow  flag,  yellow  armbands  in 
protest  were  out  in  abundance.  The 
armbands  were  worn  to  protest 
what  was  seen  by  many  as  lU's 
administration's  railroading  of  a  tu- 
ition increase  past  student  leaders. 
The  students  involved  saw  this  as 
the  proverbial  shaft  from  the  admin- 


istration because  they  did  not  let 
lUSA  leaders  in  on  the  fee-increase 
decision. 

Crews  around  the  stadium  gates 
handed  out  nearly  18,000  strips  of 
yellow.  Matt  Pierce,  who  was 
elected  the  new  lUSA  vice  president 
a  few  weeks  before  the  race,  said  he 
was  pleased  with  the  protest.  Grad- 
uate student  Steve  Roth,  the  man 
who  originated  the  protest,  agreed. 

lU  President  John  Ryan  said  from 
the  infield  of  the  race  that  he  could 
not  really  see  the  ribbons.  He  said 
that  though  financial-aid  problems 
were  something  to  be  concerned 
about,  the  fans  came  to  see  the  race 
and  not  to  mix  it  with  "extraneous 
things." 

Senior  Mark  Kruzan,  lUSA  presi- 
dent and  protest  coordinator,  said, 
"If  people  were  looking  for  a  sea  of 
yellow  ribbons,  then  it  wasn't  a  suc- 
cess. But  I  think  we  achieved  our  end 
goal  —  to  raise  the  level  of  conscious- 
ness." 

While  the  protest  drew  much  local 
media  coverage,  the  chief  camera- 
eye  describing  the  race,  CBS,  did  not 
focus  on  it  at  all.  The  network  cov- 
ered the  event  after  a  misunder- 
standing with  ABC  resulted  in  no 
national  coverage  of  the  1981  race. 
CBS  broadcasted  portions  of  the  race 
to  millions  of  viewers  on  "CBS 
Sports  Saturday"  later  that  same 
afternoon. 

Through  the  triumph  of  Phi  Delts, 
the  roaring  crowd,  the  sunny  weath- 
er, and  national  television  coverage, 
there  was  a  tragic,  sobering  thought 
in  many  people's  minds.  That  was 
the  death  of  Frederick  "Fritz"  Wes- 
tenfelder,  a  sophomore  and  member 
of  Alpha  Tau  Omega's  bicycle  team. 
Westenfelder  was  killed  in  a  mo- 
torcycle accident  near  Martinsville 
the  week  before  the  race.  He  was 
returning  from  a  visit  to  his  parents 
in  Indianapolis.  Several  riders  wore 
black  on  tneir  helmets  during  the 
race. 

The  bicycle  race  was  just  the  finale 
—  continued  next  page 


of  a  week  filled  with  other  events  — 
also  sponsored  by  lU  Foundation. 

The  Mini-500,  the  tricycle  com- 
petition for  women,  was  won  by  a 
jubilant  Chi  Omega  team.  They  beat 
the  Rabb  Alums  and  Delta  Zeta  in 
the  championship  heat  with  a  40.03 
clocking.  Though  63  teams  com- 
peted, one  stood  out  above  even  the 
winners.  The  first  all-male  team, 
from  Dodd's  House,  bravely  tried  to 
go  where  no  male  team  had  gone 
Before  —  to  the  Mini-500  winner's 
circle.  Greeted  by  boos  from  the 
crowd,  Dodd's  House,  after  win- 
ning their  first  two  heats,  ran  into 
trouble  with  the  Rabb  Alums.  In  a 
one-on-one  showdown,  the  men  fell 
behind  early  and  eventually  fouled 
out. 

Other  events  during  the  500  in- 
cluded style  shows,  featuring  spring 
fashions  and  musical  trends,  and 
tennis  and  golf  tournaments.  A  new 
event  was  tne  Big  Red  Relay,  where 
coed  teams  competed  in  a  17-mile 
race.  lU  Foundahon  also  presented  a 
30th  anniversary  roast  of  Bill  Arm- 
strong, president  of  the  organiza- 
tion, m  honor  of  his  service  to  the 
university.  The  roast  was  in  Assem- 
bly Hall  and  included  a  filmed  tri- 
bute from  Bob  Hope  and  a  telegram 
from  President  Ronald  Reagan. 
Armstrong  announced  that  he  will 
step  down  from  the  foundation's 
helm  on  March  1,  1983. 

While  Armstrong  was  being  hon- 
ored, another  kind  of  celebration 
was  taking  place  all  over  campus. 
Partying,  as  always,  was  the  real 
capping  off  of  the  weekend  —  as 
made  evident  by  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing aftermath  of  broken  bottles  and 
empty  aspirin  containers.  Though  a 
freshman  found  her  car  windshield 
broken  by  the  uglier  side  of  the 
weekend's  celebration,  lU  Police  De- 
partment reported  less  alcohol- 
related  arrests  than  in  the  past,  and 
only  one  other  incident  of  vandal- 
ism, an  estimated  $300  damage  to 
the  first  floor  of  Teter  Wissler. 

Richard  Biever 
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Commenceinent 


J7or  all  their  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, for  all  their  deep-rooted  tradi- 
tion, the  lU  graduation  ceremonies 
tend  to  be  a  Kind  of  a  rock  'n'  roll 
commencement.  Graduates  move 
with  the  music,  blow  bubbles,  wear 
flowers,  wave  to  their  friends,  and 
sit  back  to  enjoy  the  flow. 

Commencement  in  Assembly  Hall 
cannot  be  called  personal  —  but  it  is 
impressive.  If  there  was  a  feeling  of 
mass  production  in  the  sea  of  black 
caps,  there  were  enough  waves  to 
make  it  all  unique:  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne popping  before  the  opening 
address,  a  group  of  late-arriving 
graduates  taking  part  from  the  bal- 
cony, and  so  on. 

After  the  honorary  degrees,  a  few 
speeches,  and  the  rituals  of  moving 
tassles  and  receiving  hoods,  the 
gowned  participants  headed  for  the 
exits.  It  might  have  been  the  end  of  a 
basketball  game  or  a  concert. 

No  longer  students,  for  the  most 
part,  they  returned  to  their  street 
appearances  and  walked  to  the  park- 
ing lot. 

Todd  Wilson 


Spring's  end 
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Academics 


Academics 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


A  here  were  more  than  6,500  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences in  1981-'82,  making  it  the 
largest  college  in  the  university- 
Heading  the  college  was  its  new 
dean,  Gary  Sojka. 

Sojka  had  a  difficult  task  ahead  of 
him.  Tighter  federal  and  state 
budgets  forced  him  to  choose  be- 
tween finding  other  sources  of  in- 
come or  sacrificing  the  quality  of 
learning  within  the  college.  As  the 
heart  of  the  university,  tne  college 
refused  to  chose  the  latter. 

Sojka  looked  to  arts  and  sciences 
alumni  for  more  financial  aid.  He 
also  sought  their  input  on  the  state  of 
the  college. 

Some  money-saving  ideas  included 
using  visiting  scholars  to  teach  class- 
es and  carefully  screening  the  hir- 
ing of  new  faculty. 

Read  ahead  and  find  out  exactly 
what  the  new  dean  did  with  the  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences. 


Department  of  Computer  Science 


A  he  Department  of  Computer  Sci- 
ence had  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
class  enrollments  in  the  university. 
But  with  only  16  facultv  members, 
many  students  who  applied  for 
classes  were  turned  down. 

Especially  hard  hit  were  seniors 
who  were  trying  to  get  enough  clas- 
ses to  earn  their  degrees.  Some  even 
decided  to  wait  a  semester  to 
graduate. 

One  major  problem  the  depart- 
ment faced  was  lack  of  additional 
funds  from  the  state  to  finance  hir- 
ing additional  instructors.  During 
the  first  semester,  the  department 
had  less  than  half  of  the  instructors  it 
needed  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

So  with  a  lack  of  funds  and  a  short- 
age of  faculty,  how  did  the  depart- 
ment decide  who  got  classes  and 
who  did  not? 

Read  ahead  and  find  out  the  solu- 
tions the  Department  of  Computer 
Science  found. 


School  of  Fine  Arts 


Re 


Lemember  that  structure  next  to 
the  fine  arts  building  that  seemed 
like  it  took  forever  to  build?  It's  the 
new  lU  Art  Museum,  and  it  officially 
opened  in  September.  The  wait  was 
worth  it. 

The  museum  was  designed  by 
nationally-honored  architect  I.M. 
Pei.  Its  three-year  construction  costs 
totaled  over  $10  million. 

Consisting  of  four  galleries,  the 
museum  will  serve  as  a  teaching 
facility  for  lU  students,  in  addition  to 
being  open  to  the  public.  Part  of  the 
structure  now  houses  the  fine  arts 
library. 

The  museum  was  not  the  only  fine 
arts  education  news,  as  fine  arts  was 
changed  from  a  department  to  a 
school  within  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

What  did  this  mean  for  lU  stu- 
dents? Read  ahead  and  find  out  the 
whole  story  of  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts. 


School  of  Public  and  Environmental  Affairs 
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n  the  span  of  only  10  years,  lU's 
School  of  Public  and  Environmental 
Affairs  has  established  a  reputation 
ranking  it  among  the  nation's 
heavyweights. 

With  facilities  at  the  Poplars  Cen- 
ter unable  to  handle  its  rapid 
frowth,  the  school  moved  to  a  new 
ome  adjacent  to  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness. 

SPEA  was  also  able  to  attract  a 
couple  of  prominent  city  officials  to 
teacn  classes.  Bloomington  Mayor 
Frank  McCloskey  taught  a  section  of 
"Contemporary  Issues  In  Public 
Affairs,"  a  graduate  course.  Eighty 
students  originally  enrolled  in 
McCloskey' s  class,  which  was  lim- 
ited to  30.  To  handle  the  overflow. 
City  Controller  John  Goss  agreed  to 
teach  an  extra  section.  Neither  man 
regretted  his  decision. 

Read  ahead  and  find  out  how 
SPEA  was  able  to  "bask  in  the  glow 
of  its  national  reputation." 
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Arts 

and  Sciences 


vJary  Sojka  is  not  a  showy  man 
and  he  is  not  accustomed  to  making 
a  stormy  entrance.  Since  he  became 
the  head  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  the  fall,  the  former  biolo- 
gy department  chairman  has  not 
made  any  headlines  with  changes  in 
the  university's  largest  college.  "It 
will  never  be  my  style  to  make  dras- 
Hc  changes  just  to  let  the  students 
know  there  is  a  new  dean/'  he  said. 

Instead,  Sojka  said,  he  prefers  to 
lay  the  groundwork  that  will  help 
sustain  and  improve  the  college.  '  I 
want  to  evolve  a  college  that  fits  the 
1980s  rather  than  change  the  whole 
thing  overnight." 

The  growing  lack  of  available 
funds  is  a  major  concern.  With  feder- 
al and  state  Dudget  cuts  increasing, 
the  college's  source  of  money  is 
shrinking.  Sojka  said  that  the  best 
alternative  is  external  funding. 
Without  it,  he  predicted  the  fall  of  a 
fine  institution  to  a  mediocre  one. 
"Enrollment  is  up,  but  faculty  is 
shrinking,"  he  said.  "If  we  are  to 
provide  the  breadth  and  expertise  of 
a  high  quality  institution,  we  will 
need  the  money  to  keep  up  a  super- 
star staff." 

One  inexpensive  way  of  acquiring 
qualified  professors  will  be  to  bring 
visiting  scnolars  to  teach  one  semes- 
ter. Sojka  said  this  would  bring  new 
life  to  the  current  programs  and  to 
the  students'  learning. 

The  lack  of  funds  will  also  require 
a  better  use  of  faculty.  New  appoint- 
ments will  have  to  be  made  more 
carefully,  with  attention  paid  to 


those  who  can  serve  in  more  than 
one  area,  eliminating  duplication  of 
faculty  skills. 

Sojka  said  that  he  wants  to  build  a 
gooa  friendship  with  the  alumni  in 
order  to  get  their  opinions  in  addi- 
tion to  their  financial  support.  He 
said  that  this  friendship  should  start 
when  they  are  students.  "The  best 
way  to  build  good  alumni  is  by  treat- 
ing the  students  well  when  tney  are 
here." 

Treating  students  well  comes  back 
to  giving  them  a  qnuality  education 
for  their  money.  Sojka  stresses  quali- 
ty. He  said  that  all  faculty  should  be 
'  practicing  experts"  in  their  fields, 
and  be  willing  to  give  a  more-than- 
average  teaching  efforts.  Sojka  him- 
self continues  to  teach  a  heavy  load 
of  biology  classes  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties. 

Although  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
changes  in  the  college  in  the  past  two 
years,  Sojka  does  not  predict  more. 
"I  think  we'll  give  the  existing  sys- 
tem a  chance,'  he  said.  The  recent 
changes  in  the  foreign  language  re- 
quirements, in  addihon  to  the  other 
basic  degree  requirements,  will  be 
tested  before  any  more  changes  are 
made. 

Before  being  named  dean,  Sojka 
spent  several  years  on  the  teaching 
and  administrative  faculty  of  the  lU 
Department  of  Biology. 

'  I  was  a  successful  department 
head  in  the  biology  department, 
which  is  probably  part  of  the  reason  I 
was  named  as  dean,"  Sojka  said.  His 
main  success  was  streamlining  the 
administration  of  the  department.  It 
was  the  type  of  experience  that  helps 
Sojka  run  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Dean  Sojka  has  a  goal  for  lU  stu- 
dents; "I  want  their  four  years  spent 
in  Bloomington  to  be  an  intellectual 
challenge  that  will  set  them  on  a  life- 
long course  of  high  values." 

Peter  Paris 
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Computer 
science 

V  V  ith  the  increase  in  job  prospects 
for  students  with  a  computer  science 
background,  lU's  Department  of 
Computer  Science  was  flooded  with 
students  wishing  to  take  courses. 
Two  classes  in  particular  —  C445, 
Information  Systems  Design  and 
C435-436,  Operating  Systems  — 
caused  headaches  for  seniors  trying 
to  get  enough  classes  to  finish  their 
degrees, 
m  C445,  35  students  attempted  to 

Pick  up  the  class  at  drop  and  add, 
aul  Purdom,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment, said.  Only  two  spaces  were 
available.  A  resume  which  includes 
C445,  Purdom  said,  could  add  sever- 
al thousand  dollars  to  a  starting  sal- 
ary. Although  many  students  chose 
to  take  a  substitute  class,  some  de- 
cided to  take  it  at  a  later  time.  The 
same  was  true  with  C435-436,  where 
at  least  six  students  were  turned 
away  at  drop  and  add. 
The  department  has  been  unable 


to  keep  up  with  the  rush  of  students 
deciding  to  go  into  computer  sci- 
ence. "While  the  student  demand 
has  been  rising,  the  number  of  facul- 
ty hasn't  kept  up,"  said  Purdom. 
"There  are  16  faculty  members  now, 
of  which  one  was  added  last  year. 
We  need  at  least  37  faculty  members 
to  handle  the  demand  of  students." 

There  has  been  a  long-term  in- 
crease in  enrollment  over  the  past 
ten  years  which  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue into  the  late  1980's,  Purdom 
said.  lU,  however,  has  not  hired 
more  faculty  members  because  the 
state  legislature  will  not  allocate 
more  money  to  the  computer  science 
department. 

With  so  many  students  signing  up 
for  so  few  classes,  the  department 
devised  a  method  to  determine  who 
would  be  allowed  to  enroll  in  class- 
es. Students  were  required  to  have 
a  minimum  average  grade  of  C  in 
previous  computer  science  classes. 
Grade  point  averages  were  also  con- 
sidered, Purdom  said. 

There  were  two  options  for  stu- 
dents turned  down  for  a  class.  The 
first  was  to  take  a  theoretical  course 
instead  of  an  applied  method 
course,  and  in  this  way  have  a  better 


chance  of  getting  in.  The  second  was 
for  the  students  to  simply  wait  and 
hope  to  be  accepted  late. 

Ann  Kamman,  an  administrative 
assistant  in  the  department,  said 
that  computer  science  competition  is 
tough.  "If  you  are  not  a  logical  kind 
of  person  —  if  you  make  Cs  and  Ds 
—  you  will  not  get  grabbed  as  fast  as 
the  A  or  B  student." 

One  of  the  reasons  there  is  such  a 
great  interest  in  computer  science  is 
because  "the  job  prospects  are  excel- 
lent," Kamman  said.  The  average 
starting  salary  for  a  computer  sci- 
ence graduate  is  $16,000  a  year.  Stay- 
ing in  the  field  more  than  doubles 
the  benefits.  The  average  mid-career 
salary  is  $34,000. 

"Add  management  skills  and  you 
can  write  your  own  program  for 
advancement,"  Kamman  said. 
"There  are  not  enough  people  to 
keep  up  with  the  increasing  technol- 
ogy. New  equipment  is  mass- 
produced  and  gets  outdated  fast  be- 
cause of  new  inventions  coming  out 
every  day. 

"Graduates  are  simply  not  mass- 
produced." 

Bill  Ewing 


Fine  arts 


17  ine  arts  at  lU  took  a  giant  leap  up 
the  ladder  of  distinction  with  the 
completion  of  the  new  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Art  Museum.  Opening  in 
late  spring,  it  became  a  drawing  card 
for  the  arts  as  students  and  the  pub- 
lic came  to  admire  and  study  the  uni- 
versity's 17,000  piece  art  collection. 
The  museum,  designed  by  interna- 
tionally honored  architect  l.M.  Pei, 
enabled  the  entire  university  art  col- 
lection to  be  displayed  for  the  first 
time.  Virginia  Marsh,  public  rela- 
tions director,  said  she  considered 
the  museum  to  be  a  major  addition 
to  the  Bloomington  campus  and 
also  an  "outstanding  contribution" 
to  the  surrounding  area. 

Guided  tours  are  offered  to  the 
public  daily,  led  by  volunteers  who 
take  weekly  classes  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  the  museum's  con- 
tents. A  major  objective  of  the  staff  is 


to  make  tours  for  grade-school  chil- 
dren more  fun.  Marsh  said.  "Hope- 
fully, kids  will  learn  to  enjoy 
museums  as  resources  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  will  continue  to  return  to 
them  in  later  years." 

The  museum  has  three  permanent 
exhibition  galleries  and  a  gallery  for 
changing  exhibits.  Its  storage 
areas  openly  display  art  objects  and 
are  always  accessible  to  those  in- 
terested in  seeing  them. 

More  than  a  decade  of  planning, 
three  years  of  construction,  and  $10 
million  in  cost  have  resulted  in  a 
treasure  chest  of  information  and  ex- 
hibits for  aspiring  fine  arts  students 
and  an  interested  public. 

The  opening  of  the  museum  was 
coupled  with  a  decision  by  the  lU 
Board  of  Trustees  to  change  the  De- 
partment of  Fine  Arts  to  a  school 
within  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. Stephen  Murray,  director  of 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  said  that  the 
title  "school"  reflected  the  profes- 
sional quality  of  training  within  the 


varied  field  of  fine  arts  courses. 

Not  everything,  however,  was  on 
the  way  up.  While  other  areas  of  the 
university  were  experiencing  in- 
creasing enrollment,  fine  arts  had 
reached  a  plateau.  Murray  cited  a 
number  of  reasons  for  the  stable  en- 
rollment, among  them  a  changing 
attitude  toward  tne  arts  in  university 
requirements.  Fewer  courses  now 
satisfy  culture  requirements  than  in 
the  past.  And  it  is  more  difficult  for 
non-fine  art  majors,  struggling  un- 
der the  strain  of  additional  require- 
ments, to  take  elective  culture 
courses. 

But  quality,  not  popularity,  is 
what  matters  to  fine  arts  students. 
The  status  of  being  a  school  and  the 
new  museum  add  to  that  quality. 
"The  museum's  top  priority  is  to 
serve  as  a  teaching  facility  that  is  ac- 
cessible to  students,"  Marsh  said. 
"There  are  such  outstanding  exam- 
ples for  students  to  see." 

Brian  Bailey 
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SPEA 

xn  a  national  poll  taken  last  year, 
lU's  School  of  Public  and  Environ- 
mental Affairs  fared  well.  It  was 
ranked  first  in  the  amount  of  re- 
search published  and  fourth  in  over- 
all academics,  behind  Syracuse, 
Harvard,  and  Southern  California. 

SPEA's  climb  to  prominence  has 
been  fast,  especially  considering 
that  the  higher-ranked  programs 
have  an  average  of  50  years  experi- 
ence each.  lU  created  its  public 
affairs  school  only  10  years  ago. 

Basking  in  the  glow  of  its  national 
reputation,  SPEA  offered  classes 
taught  by  city  officials  and  moved 
the  school  into  a  new  building. 

The  school's  headquarters  at  the 
Poplars  Research  and  Conference 
Center  could  not  handle  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  the  program  and 
several  classes  had  to  meet  in  other 
locations  on  campus.  SPEA's  space 
problems  ended  m  early  May  when 
it  moved  to  a  new  building  on  10th 
Street,  adjacent  to  the  School  of 
Business.  Aside  from  providing 
room  for  classes  and  offices,  the 
building's  proximity  to  the  School  of 
Business  increased  interaction  be- 
tween the  two  schools,  SPEA  Dean 
Charles  F.  Bonser  said. 

Another  reason  for  SPEA's 
growth  is  the  willingness  to  use  in- 
novative teaching  methods.  "Our 
philosophy,"  said  Bonser,  "is  that 
an  applied  professional  needs  to 
have  input  from  people  working  in 
the  field." 

Bonser  had  the  opportunity  to  put 
theory  into  practice  when  he  hired 
Bloomington  Mayor  Frank  McClos- 
key  and  City  Controller  John  Goss  to 
teach  sections  of  "Contemporary 
Issues  in  Public  Affairs,"  a  graduate 
course. 

McCloskey  had  previously  taught 
a  summer  course  for  SPEA.  He  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  teach  once 
again.  "It  has  been  a  very  enjoyable 
experience  —  a  challenge,"  the  ma- 
jor said.  "Most  of  the  conversation 
was  lively.  There  was  strong  student 
interest  in  class." 

Students  in  McQoskey's  class  ben- 
efited from  guest  speakers,  includ- 
ing Bloomington  City  Planning 
Director  Tim  Mueller.  McCloskey 
also  helped  the  class  by  going 
beyond  the  everyday  classroom 
material.  "I  can  tell  my  class  about 
problems  and  personalities  that 
don't  come  up  in  a  book." 


There  was  one  hitch  early  in  the 
first  semester  with  the  size  of  the 
mayor's  class.  "We  had  hoped  for  30 
students,  but  were  deluged  with 
80,"  Bonser  said.  "There  was  no  way 
for  him  to  have  that  burden."  So 
Bonser  asked  John  Goss,  Blooming- 
ton city  controller,  to  teach  another 
section  of  the  course.  Goss,  a  former 
lU  student,  accepted. 

Like  McCloskey,  Goss  found  his 
practical  experience  a  tremendous 
help  in  teaching.  "The  class  is  clearly 
related  to  my  city  job,"  Goss  said.  "I 
was  able  to  use  the  city  budget  as  an 
example  for  the  class." 

Goss  said  he  enjoyed  teaching  and 
would  like  to  do  it  again.  "It's  been  a 
good  experience  for  me,"  he  said. 
"The  SPEA  program  and  other  pro- 
grams at  lU  can  benefit  from 
teachers  who  practice  in  the  field. 
We  need  more  classes  like  that." 

Stuart  Hayes 


Mayor  Frank  McCloskey 
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Chemistry  fumes 

VV  hen  chemistry  Chairman 
Adam  Allerhand  told  the  Daily  Stu- 
dent in  October  that  poorly  venti- 
lated laboratories,  improperly 
stored  chemicals,  and  an  extreme 
space  shortage  made  the  Chemistry 
Building  unsafe,  he  didn't  know  the 
can  of  worms  he  was  opening. 

Allerhand's  strong  statements 
about  the  safety  hazards  in  the 
building  rubbed  administrators  the 
wrong  way,  alerted  students,  and 
attracted  media  attention  from 
around  the  state. 

Donald  McMasters,  lU  hazardous 
waste  control  specialist,  confirmed 
Allerhand's  allegation. 

"Modern  teaching  facilities 
should  have  an  eight-foot  hood  for 
each  student,"  Allerhand  said.  "In 
freshman  labs  we  have  one  hood  for 
10  to  15  students." 

The  space  shortage  is  so  severe  in 
the  building  that  chemicals  and  sci- 
entific equipment  are  being  stored  in 
the  hallways,  Allerhand  said.  "We 
had  to  spend  $800  to  get  rid  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  of  chemicals 
that  were  donated  to  us  by  the  Crane 
Naval  Munitions  Depot  because  we 
had  nowhere  to  store  them." 
A  1979  program  review  by  exter- 
nal reviewers  also  backed  up 
Allerhand's  concerns.  "Simple  com- 
mon sense  and  morality  should  be 
just  as  persuasive  (as  government 
regulations)  in  the  face  of  the  bla- 
tantly ridiculous  and  dangerous  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs,"  the  report  said. 

Despite  the  condition  of  the  build- 
ing,  lU  administrators  and 
Allerhand  were  worried  when  a  re- 
quest for  $250,000  in  planning  funds 
went  before  the  Inaiana  Commis- 
sion for  Higher  Education  in  No- 
vember. Concerned  by  the  media 
attention,  they  said  the  university 
might  receive  funds  only  to  address 
the  safety  problems.  Allerhand  was 
worried  because  the  building  has 
had  a  history  of  bad  luck. 

The  chemistry  annex,  completed 
in  1965,  was  supposed  to  be  the  first 
of  a  two-part  renovation  project.  In- 
stead, officials  decided  to  do  the 
second  part  of  the  renovation  slowly 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  But 
efforts  to  improve  the  building  were 
ineffective,  Allerhand  said. 


Eugene  Cordes,  chairman  of  the 
department  from  1970  to  1978,  said  if 
attempts  to  upgrade  the  building 
had  not  been  ignored  by  the  ILT 
Physical  Plant  while  he  was  chair- 
man, the  building  would  not  be  in 
the  shape  it  is  today.  Cordes,  now 
executive  director  of  biochemistry 
of  Merck,  Sharp  and  Dohme  in  New 
Jersey,  said  his  frustration  with  the 
physical  plant  was  so  great  that  it 
contributed  to  his  resignation  as 
chairman. 

In  November,  when  the  $250,000 
request  for  planning  was  postponed 
by  the  HEC,  Allerhand,  like  Cordes, 
decided  he  was  finished  with  the 
project  as  chairman  and  resigned.  "I 
don't  have  a  role  to  play  arwmore," 
Allerhand  said  after  the  HEC  meet- 
ing. "It  is  at  the  level  of  high  level 
administrators  now." 

Allerhand  said  he  believed  the 
HEC  decision  eliminated  the  pro- 
ject's chances  for  consideration  by 


the  1983  legislature  session  despite 
statements  from  administrators  who 
thought  the  project  could  still  be  in- 
cluded. The  HE;C  staff  said  lU  had 
not  provided  enough  evidence  that 
an  addition  was  needed,  and  ex- 
pressed concern  because  of  the  cost 
of  the  project.  Charles  Seitz,  HEC 
financial  affairs  director,  called  it  the 
most  expensive  single  capital  im- 
provement project  in  Indiana  higher 
education  history. 

Calling  the  need  for  funds  urgent, 
lU  President  John  Ryan  told  the 
commission  he  should  have  know 
about  the  condition  of  the  building 
earlier.  He  assured  the  commission 
the  building  was  the  university's 
highest  priority. 

In  the  middle  of  March,  no  request 
had  gone  before  the  HEC  and  no 
funds  had  been  allocated  for  the  pro- 
ject. 

Mary  O'Doherty 
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Bernstein  visit 

XXe  sat  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
rehearsal  room  in  the  Musical  Arts 
Center.  Qad  in  a  pink  sweater,  jeans, 
and  cowboy  boots,  he  beat  time  and 
observed  tne  practicing  musicians. 
Unable  to  sit  quietly,  ne  soon  be- 
came the  teacher,  taking  the  baton 
and  instructing  both  student  con- 
ductors and  students  in  the  orches- 
tra. He  walked  to  the  piano  and  be- 
gan to  coach  the  soprano,  playing 
and  singing  along. 


The  pianist,  conductor,  and  com- 
poser was  Leonard  Bernstein.  He 
came  to  Bloomington  for  a  five-week 
stay  in  winter  as  the  first  fellow 
of  the  Institute  of  Advanced  Study. 
The  internationally  renowned  musi- 
cian worked  on  his  "opera  in  prog- 
ress," as  he  called  it.  The  opera,  ten- 
tatively titled  "Tahiti  Two,  '  will  be  a 
sequel  to  his  first  opera,  "Trouble  in 
Taniti,"  of  thirty  years  ago,  which 
takes  place  in  a  funeral  home,  com- 
plete with  on-stage  coffins. 

Bernstein's  stay  gave  many  stu- 
dents a  chance  to  taste  the  composer's 
talents;  he  surprisingly  appeared  to 


teach  methods  classes  and  dropped 
into  student  parties.  "Bernstein  far 
exceeded  our  obligations  for  spend- 
ing time  with  students,  considering 
he  came  here  for  another  purpose,  ' 
said  Charles  Webb,  school  of  music 
dean. 

Students  gladly  contributed  to 
that  other  purpose  by  acting  as 
guinea  pigs  for  Bernstein  and  his  lib- 
rettist, or  word  man,  Stephen  Wads- 
worth.  A  compositional  workshop 
took  the  opera  m  hand  and  did  what 
Bernstein  told  them  to  do.  "His  gra- 
ciousness  put  everyone  at  ease  so 
that  it  didn't  even  occur  to  us  to  be 
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nervous,"  said  George  Hansen,  one 
of  the  experimentees. 

"This  is  the  first  time  any  note  of  it 
has  been  sung.  It's  very  exciting," 
Bernstein  told  the  class.  And  it  was 
no  less  for  them. 

The  lU  Institute  for  Advanced  Stu- 
dies was  established  to  bring  out- 
standing scholars  and  artists  to  the 
campus.  Bernstein  had  planned  to 
come  to  lU  before  the  institute  in- 
vited him  because  of  the  music 
school's  performance  in  New  York 
City  in  1981,  and  because  Bernstein 
didn't  want  to  lose  touch  with  some 
old  friends  he  has  in  Bloomington. 


Despite  making  some  public 
appearances,  Bernstein  chose  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  at  his  Lake 
Monroe  condominium,  in  a  studio 
overlooking  the  frozen  lake.  He 
needed  complete  solitude  to  com- 
pose. Bernstein  called  this  his  "quiet 
composing  period,"  when  he  was 
not  supposed  to  be  articulate,  deal 
with  groups,  or  have  the  public  per- 
sona of  a  conductor. 

But  Bernstein  might  have  felt  out- 
of-tune  when  ending  his  solitude. 
"As  of  March  1,"  he  said,  "I'm  a 
conductor  again,  and  if  you  think 
that's  easy  to  make  that  switch,  you 


have  another  think  coming,  as  my 
mother  says." 

When  Bernstein  left  Bloomington, 
his  opera  remained  in  the  middle  of 
scene  one,  amounting  to  30  minutes 
of  music.  He  will  be  unable  to  work 
again  until  October,  when  his  con- 
ducting duties  end,  and  he  wiU  once 
again  be  able  to  retreat  from  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

"Ihave  to  admit  —  a  bit  reluctant- 
ly —  that  I've  fallen  in  love  with  the 
school,"  he  said.  "I  could  stay  at  my 
little  house  on  Lake  Monroe  for  the 
next  eternity." 

Lori  Watzman 


Paradise  lost 


"Don't  ever  carry  a  map  zvitb  you 
to  your  class.  THat's  a  sure  sign  of  a 
freshman." 

"How  do  I  know  where  I'm 
going?" 

"just  ask  the  first  good-looking 
guy  you  see  where  your  class  is 
and  you'll  be  fine.'' 


l»<^ound  advice  from  my  sister,  a 
1978  graduate.  But  the  system 
worked  well  for  only  a  short  time.  I 
was  so  caught  up  in  conversations 
with  the  male  escorts  that  I  could 
never  remember  how  to  get  to  the 
same  class  the  following  week. 

As  a  freshman,  the  large  ivy- 
covered  buildings  and  the  masses  of 
unfamiliar  faces  walking  through 
mazes  to  classes  was  perplexing. 
The  only  way  I  remembered  how  to 
get  to  Ballantine  Hall  was  bv  riding 
the  "D"  bus  and  getting  off  at  the 
stop  after  the  greenhouse.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  sister  could  only  re- 
member how  to  get  to  classes  from 
Ballantine.  She  would  start  her  day 
at  the  massive  building  and  return 
between  every  class. 

At  first,  I  arrived  to  my  classes  on 
the  third  floor  of  Ballantine  gasping 
for  air.  I  quickly  learned  two  tricks: 
look  where  the  class  is  located  before 
scheduling  or  take  the  elevator  to  the 
fourth  floor  and  walk  down  one. 

The  size  of  lecture  classes 
took  me  by  surprise.  Freshman  biol- 
ogy had  nearly  400  blank  faces  con- 
tained in  a  stadium-type  room,  com- 
plete with  a  balcony.  Asking  a  ques- 
tion or  arriving  late  were  acts  too 
conspicuous  to  perform  in  front  of  so 
many  strangers.  A  teacher  talking 
into  a  microphone,  identification  of 
students  by  bodal  Security  numbers, 
and  the  prevading  feelings  of  self- 
consdousness  were  attributes  of  the 
large  lecture  class.  The  saving  grace 
of  the  large  class  was  that  it  was 
graded  on  a  curve  —  you  could  al- 

—  continued  page  90 
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ways  count  on  someone  missing  half 
the  questions.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  always  the  student  who 
missed  none,  ruining  the  curve. 

When  1  went  to  my  other  classes,  I 
soon  learned  that  meeting  students 
and  learning  names  of  professors, 
and  vice  versa,  was  indeed  possible 
at  lU.  My  theater  class  and  par- 
liamentary procedure  class  had  only 
20  students  each.  Competiton  for 
grades,  however,  was  fierce  because 
professors  still  graded  on  a  curve, 
destining  10  percent  of  us  to  fail. 

As  a  treshman,  my  attitude  to- 
wards academics  was  self-assured.  I 
viewed  lU  as  an  easy  party  school. 
Breezing  through  school  with  a  4.0 
would  be  no  problem,  I  thought. 
Goals  were  set  nigh:  law  school  and 
an  eventual  seat  on  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Taking  classes  lightly,  I 
spent  study  time  drinking  Tab,  eat- 
ing popcorn,  and  partying  with 
friends.  I  suppose  that's  where  the 
term  "dumb  freshman"  came  from 
because  my  first  semester  grades 
were  a  breath  above  the  lU  academic 
requirement. 

Not  unlike  many  students  at  lU,  I 
changed  my  major  twice  during 
sophomore  year.  I  had  come  back 
that  fall  determined  to  study  and 
pull  up  my  grades.  But  I  fell  into  a 
slump,  infamously  known  as  the 
"sopnomore  blues."  Sophomores 
feel  as  if  they  are  in  limbo:  nearly  two 
years  finished,  but  two  more  years 
to  graduate.  Frustration  is  almost  in- 
herent with  that  year. 

Studying  became  more  important 
junior  year.  The  grades  were  the  last 


ones  to  go  on  a  resume.  Many 
juniors  took  advantage  of  in- 
ternships, preparing  for  real-life  ex- 
periences. 

I  felt  more  self-confident  my 
junior  year  —  ready  to  be  out  in  the 
real  world.  My  friends  and  I  counted 
down  the  days  until  we  were 
seniors.  We  wanted  to  be  the  ones 
with  light  academic  loads  and  with 
no  worries.  We  looked  toward  a  year 
of  fun. 

That  year,  however,  came  too  fast. 
Facing  the  real  world  and  new  re- 
sponsibilities made  my  friends  and  I 
long  for  freshman  year  again.  Tak- 
ing a  job  placement  class,  assem- 
bling a  resume,  going  through  inter- 
views, and  carrying  a  full  load  of 
classes  limited  the  care-free,  lazy 
days  of  the  senior  year  we  thought 
we  would  have. 

Second  semester  "senioritis"  set 
in.  Resumes  were  made,  jobs  were 
found;  classes  seemed  more  of  a 
routine  than  a  challenge.  We  took 
classes  pass/fail  only  to  fulfill  the 
credit  hours  needed  to  graduate. 
Skipping  classes  and  finding  ex- 
cuses to  postpone  tests  ("I  have  a 
second  interview  scheduled  in  Bos- 
ton that  day")  were  common  prac- 
tices in  those  final  days. 

My  friends  and  I  became  nostalgic 
realizing  that  it  was  the  last  year  we 
were  to  be  in  Bloomington.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  numerous  re- 
sources at  lU,  we  went  to  hear 
speakers,  strolled  through  the  new 
art  museum,  attended  concerts,  and 
visited  the  different  buildings  that 
we  never  had  classes  in.  We  even 


saw  our  first  soccer  game  and  went 
on  our  first  camping  excursion.  It 
was  a  challenge  condensing  four 
years  of  experiences  into  two  semes- 
ters. 

As  graduation  came  near,  I 
walked  to  classes,  seeing  familiar 
faces  and  knowing  all  short-cuts  to 
class.  I  even  knew  my  way  around 
the  union.  I  realized  that  lecture 
classes  did  not  intimidate  me  any- 
more, and  I  thrived  on  the  competi- 
tion of  small  classes. 

I'll  look  back  at  the  past  four  years 

as   memories   of  adventures, 

headaches,  fun,  and  challenges. 

Now  I  look  forward  to  the  future. 

Lynn  Va^nonc 
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Sports 


Volleyball 

Xu's  young  and  inexperienced 
women's  volleyball  team  gained 
maturity  as  the  season  progressed, 
but  still  failed  to  qualify  for  the 
NCAA  playoff. 
The  Hoosiers  were  5-15  at  one 

Eoint  in  the  season,  but  bounced 
ack  to  win  seven  straight  before 
falling  to  Purdue  in  the  final  contest, 
12-18.  During  that  winning  streak, 
lU  won  its  own  classic  for  the  first 
time  since  it  began  five  years  ago. 

"As  we  began  the  season  we  had  a 
lot  of  freshmen  playing  key  posi- 
tions," coach  Ann  Lawver  said. 
"And  college  volleyball  —  it's  a  lot 
different  than  high  school." 

Those  freshmen  adjusted  to  the 
high  level  of  competition  as  the  sea- 
son progressed.  Junior  Cindy  Alvear 
and  seniors  Karin  Wallenstein  and 
Sharon  Moore  helped  with  their 
leadership. 

Lawver  said  she  considered 
Alvear  her  steadiest  performer.  She 
had  193  kills  and  hit  .304  for  the 
Hoosiers.  Volleyball  averages  are 
similar  to  basketball  averages  —  a 
.300  average  is  considered  excellent. 

Moore,  playing  in  a  new  position 
during  her  first  year  at  lU,  was  an 
important  addition.  She  had  a  .228 
average.  Moore  was  an  Olympian 
for  three  years. 

In  the  classic,  the  Hoosiers  were 
able  to  avenge  earlier  losses  to  Ball 
State  and  Louisville. 

The  Hoosiers  also  bettered  their 
10th  place  Big  Ten  finish  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  finishing  eighth. 

"Unfortunately,  I  wish  we 
would've  come  on  faster,"  Lawver 
said.  "We  lost  a  lot  of  matches  we 
definitely  should've  won." 

George  Papajohn 


Women's  field  hockey 


X  he  number  "11"  was  both  lucky 
and  unlucky  for  the  1981  field  hock- 
ey team.  The  Hoosiers,  under  first- 
year  coach  Patty  Foster,  began  the 
season  with  an  11-0  victory  over  in- 
state rival  Taylor  University.  lU  then 
went  on  to  post  an  8-3  record  in  its 
first  11  games. 

But  the  next  11  games  were  not 
easy  ones  for  the  Hoosiers,  as  they 
finished  the  second  half  of  the  sea- 
son 1-9-1.  Another  unlucky  number 
showed  up  in  the  Hoosiers'  final  rec- 
ord as  they  wrapped  up  the  season 
at  13-13-1. 

lU  won  the  Indiana  Association 
for  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 


Women  tournament  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row  with  victories  over  Ball 
State  and  Indiana  State. 

The  Hoosiers  placed  third  in  the 
AIAW  regional  tournament  after  de- 
feating the  host  team.  Central  Michi- 
gan, and  then  bowing  to  the  even- 
tual champions,  Davis  and  Elkins.  A 
3-2  victory  over  Western  Illinois 
gave  lU  its  third-place  finish. 

Junior  Shari  Schaftlein  was  the 
Hoosiers'  leading  scorer  with  20 
goals  and  three  hat  tricks.  Schaft- 
lein's  records  were  some  of  the  lucki- 
est for  the  Hoosiers. 

Sherri  Fishman 
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Women's 
cross  country 


X  he  women's  cross  country  team 
has  been  in  existence  only  tour 
years,  but  in  that  short  time  the  team 
has  come  a  long  way.  Under  the 
direction  of  a  new  coach,  John  Gart- 
land,  the  team  fared  their  best  ever 
in  the  1981  season. 

Nine  freshmen  were  added  to 
bring  the  team  to  17  members. 
Although  the  team  was  fairly  young, 
its  depth  was  good  both  in  the  quali- 
ty and  in  the  number  of  individuals 
who  ran.  Juniors  Lynn  DeNinno  was 
one  of  the  most  unusual  runners  on 
the  Hoosier  team.  She  never  had  run 
cross  country  before,  but  did  well, 
including  an'llth-place  finish  in  the 
Lady  Boilermaker  Invitational. 

The  team  accomplished  two  no- 
table feats.  lU  came  in  sixth  in  the  Big 
Ten  conference,  a  showing  that  was 
their  best  ever.  Also,  two  runners, 
sophomores  Joanna  Reneke  and 
junior  Rose  Barnhill,  qualified  for 
the  NCAA  Championship  during 
the  NCAA  Division  4  meet.  lU 
finished  second  in  that  meet.  It  was 
the  first  time  an  lU  woman  ever  qual- 
ified for  the  championship. 

Reneke  showed  an  amazing  come- 
back in  making  it  to  the  national 
championship.  She  started  out  10th 
among  team  members  in  the  time 
trials,  and  wound  up  placing  57th  in 
the  nation. 

The  Hoosiers  also  finished  first  in 
the  Indiana  Track  Athletic  Confer- 
ence and  the  Indiana  Women's  In- 
tercollegiate cross  country  cham- 
pionships. 

Linda  Black 
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Men's 

cross  country 


W 


ith  Kevin  Higdon  and  Mike 
Wellman  lost  through  graduation 
and  two-time  AU-American  Jim 
Spivey  red-shirted  for  the  year, 
things  didn't  look  too  promising  for 
the  1981  men's  cross  country  team. 

But  seniors  Robbie  Pierce  and 
Greg  Van  Winkle  and  freshman 
James  Murphy  picked  up  coach  Sam 
Bell's  team  and  led  the  Hoosiers 
through  a  respectable  season. 
Spivey  was  red-shirted  so  he  could 
compete  when  lU  will  play  host  to 
the  national  championships  in  1982. 

Bell  got  a  goocf  idea  of  what  his 
team  was  capable  when  it  opened 
the  season  with  a  second-place  fin- 
ish in  the  Kentucky  Invitational.  Pe- 
rennial power  Eastern  Tennesse 
State  finished  first.  Murphy,  com- 
peting in  his  first  collegiate  race,  was 
the  top  Hoosier  runner,  finishing 
10th.  Pierce  was  11th. 

Just  as  October  brought  un- 
expected success,  November 
brought  disappointment.  The 
Hoosiers  finished  fifth  in  the  Big  Ten 
championship  at  Minneapolis,  as 
Wisconsin  ran  off  with  the  team  title. 
On  November  14,  in  Milwaukee,  lU 
placed  seventh  in  the  NCAA  District 
IV  meet  and  failed  to  qualify  for  the 
NCAA  finals. 

But,  overall.  Bell  was  not  com- 
pletely frustrated  with  his  team's  fin- 
ish. "The  team  did  well  for  what  was 
expected  from  it,"  Bell  said,  "es- 
pecially early  in  the  year." 

Mark  Massa 


Dennis  Chamberlii 
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lU-Southern  California.  September  19 


Football 


X  or  Lee  Corso  and  the  1981  foot- 
ball team,  the  brightest  and  most 
heartwarming  point  of  the  season 
came  on  a  bitter  cold  November  day 
when  the  sky  was  as  dark  as  night. 

The  Hoosiers  limped  into  Memo- 
rial Stadium  with  a  2-8  record  and  a 
history  of  running  out  of  gas  just 
when  an  extra  push  was  needed  the 
most.  But  on  a  day  when  the  wind 
chill  was  10  degrees  and  the  field 
was  spotted  with  ice,  lU  finally  put  it 
all  together  —  running,  passing,  de- 
fending —  to  nip  rival  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, 20-17.  The  victory  allowed 
lU  to  reclaim  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket 
for  the  first  time  since  1977. 

For  the  lU  players  who  endured 
critcism  throughout  the  season,  and 
for  the  48,466  fans  who  sat  on  snow- 
covered  seats  to  watch  the  final 
game,  the  victory  erased  much  of  the 
pain  of  a  season  plauged  by  injuries 
and  inconsistent  performances. 

"This  is  the  greatest  single  mo- 
ment you  can  have  as  an  Indiana 
football  coach,"  Corso  said  after  the 
game. 

Many  of  lU's  problems  during  the 
season  could  be  traced  to  injuries.  lU 
lost  four  starters,  including  running 
back  Kevin  Burke,  who  died  of 
leukemia  before  the  season  began. 
The  Hoosiers'  starting  line-up  was 
not  intact  for  a  single  game. 

But  against  Purdue,  quarterback 
Babe  Laufenberg  set  an  lU  record  by 
completing  12  straight  passes,  and 
walk-on  Doug  Smith  kicked  a  39- 
yard  field  goal  for  the  winning 
points. 

The  Hoosiers  still  had  to  depend 
on  the  lU  secondary  to  preserve  the 
win.  Steve  Mitchell,  a  senior  free 
safety,  intercepted  a  Purdue  pass  in 
the  end  zone  with  a  minute  remain- 
ing, ending  Purdue's  final  threat. 

For  lU,  it  was  a  familiar  scenario. 
Both  of  the  Hoosiers'  other  wins  —  a 
21-20  victory  over  Northwestern  in 
the  season  opener  and  a  17-16  win 
against  Minnesota  —  were  sealed 
vmen  defensive  backs  made  critical 
plays  in  the  final  minutes. 

— continued  next  page 
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lU-Illinois,  November  11 


At  Northwestern,  lU  scored  21 
points  in  the  first  half  but  found  itself 
leading  by  only  a  point  with  4:08  left 
in  the  game  and  tne  Wildcats  lining 
up  for  a  two-point  conversion.  A 
Wildcat  running  back  caught  a 
screen  pass  and  turned  toward  the 
goal  line,  but  senior  Marc  Longshore 
threw  him  out  of  bounds  at  the  five- 
yard  line.  On  fourth-and-goal  from 
the  five,  Minnesota  completed  a 
pass  to  its  tight  end,  but  itj  strong 
safety  Dart  Ramsey  knocked  the  re- 
ceiver out  of  bounds  one  yard  shy  of 
the  goal  line.  The  Hoosiers  hung  on 
to  win  by  a  point. 

lU  was  able  to  stop  Northwestern 
and  Minnesota,  but  in  every  other 
game  except  Purdue  it  was  the 
Hoosiers  who  finished  the  game  on 
the  short  end  of  the  score.  lU  was 
defeated  by  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  0-21;  Syracuse,  7-21; 


Michigan,  17-38;  and  Iowa,  42-48. 
The  most  encouraging  performance 
during  the  streak  came  at  home 
against  Southern  Cal.  The  game  was 
scoreless  until  late  in  the  third  quar- 
ter, before  Heisman  Trophy  hopeful 
Marcus  Allen,  who  gained  274  yards 
in  40  carries,  and  the  Trojans'  su- 

Eerior  depth  and  size  wore  down  the 
loosiers. 

The  most  disappointing  loss 
occured  at  Syracuse,  the  only  team 
among  those  four  opponents  not  in 
the  Top  20.  lU's  lone  touchdown 
came  on  a  97-yard  kickoff  return  by 
wide  receiver  Duane  Gunn. 

lU  broke  that  losing  streak  by  de- 
feating Minnesota,  but  four  more  Big 
Ten  defeats  left  fans  disheartened 
and  grumbling.  The  Hoosiers  lost  to 
Ohio  State,  10-29;  Michiean  State, 
3-26;  Wisconsin,  7-28;  and  Illinois  14- 
35.  lU  got  behind  0-14  early  at  Illi- 


lU-Wisconsin,  November  7 


nios,  but  tied  the  score  by  half-time. 
The  lUini  responded  with  three 
touchdowns  in  seven  minutes  in  the 
third  quarter  to  pull  away. 

The  defeat  underscored  a  problem 
lU  never  was  able  to  deal  with  until 
the  Oaken  Bucket  game.  Almost  ev- 
ery Saturday,  lU  could  be  counted 
on  to  play  well  in  the  first  half  only  to 
experience  a  letdown  in  the  last  two 
quarters.  lU  led  every  game  except 
against  Southern  Cal  and  Illinois. 

The  Hoosiers  particular  difficulty 
in  defending  against  the  run,  while 
failing  to  mount  a  rushing  attack  of 
their  own.  For  seven  straight  games, 
from  Southern  Cal  to  Michigan 
State,  the  opposition  had  a  running 
back  who  gamed  at  least  100  yards. 
lU  only  was  able  to  reach  that  goal 
twice.  Al  Christy  rushed  for  103 
yards  against  Northwestern,  and 
freshman  Tim  Hines  ran  for  109 


yards  against  Purdue. 

The  Hoosiers  tied  Purdue  for 
eighth  in  the  Big  Ten  with  a  3-6  con- 
ference record,  3-8  overall. 

Tim  Nickens 
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Northwestern 

20 

0 

Southern  California 

21 

7 

Syracuse 

21 

17 

Michigan 

38 

28 

Iowa 

42 

17 

Minnesota 

16 

10 

Ohio  State 

29 
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Michigan  State 

26 
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Wisconsin 

28 

14 

Illinois 

35 

20 

Purdue 
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lU-Wisconsin,  November  7 
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lU-Michigan,  October  3 


lU-Southern  California,  September  19 
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lU-Wisconsin,  November  7 


lU-Illinois,  November  15 
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The  stars 

U  ntil  the  1981  football  season,  one 
was  on  an  odyssey  —  transferring 
from  one  school  to  another  until  he 
ended  up  at  lU  —  and  the  other  was 
dreaming  of  seeing  the  University  of 
Michigan  football  team  play  some- 
day in  person. 

Both  junior-college  transfers, 
Babe  Laufenberg  and  Duane  Gunn 
were  the  unexpected  sparks  in  an 
otherwise  dismal  season  for  lU. 
Gunn's  season,  however,  ended 
early,  when  he  broke  a  leg  against 
Wisconsin. 

Despite  missing  the  last  two 
games,  wide  receiver  Gunn  finished 
second  on  the  team  in  receptions  (31) 
and  first  in  touchdowns  (five),  aver- 
age yards  per  reception  (21.2),  and 
average  yards  rushing  (12.6). 

"I  was  satisfied  with  my  accom- 
plishments, but  I  was  kind  of  dis- 
appointed the  team  didn't  have  a 


winning  record  or  go  to  post-season 
play,"  the  Indianapolis  native  said. 
'I  would  have  traded  all  my  accom- 
plishments for  that." 

Gunn  admitted  his  natural  speed 
and  agility  made  up  for  his  biggest 
weakness  —  lack  of  hard  work  dur- 
ing practice.  Although  he  had  no 
trouble  getting  motivated  for  games, 
practice  was  a  different  story. 

"I'm  not  a  hard  worker  in  prac- 
tice," he  said.  "It's  just  something 
that  God  gave  me  and  I  just  chose  to 
use  it  in  the  manner  he  meant  me 
to." 

But  even  Gunn's  ability,  com- 
bined with  Laufenberg's  fine  season 
as  quarterback,  couldn't  prevent  lU 
from  finishing  3-8.  Gunn  said  he  and 
Laufenberg  tried  to  keep  each  oth- 
er's spirits  up  during  the  disappoint- 
ing season. 

'We're  always  trying  to  laugh 
with  each  other  or  try  to  keep  each 
other  up  because  we're  two  vital 
links  to  tne  team,"  Gunn  said.  Gunn 
and  Laufenberg  had  more  in  com- 


mon than  just  their  junior  college 
backgrounds  —  both  excelled  on  the 
field  despite  the  team's  overall  in- 
eptitude. 

Laufenberg  set  a  record  by  com- 
pleting 12  consecutive  passes  when 
they  were  needed  most  against  Pur- 
due in  the  final  game.  Laufenberg 
passed  for  1,788  yards  with  a  .571 
completion  percentage. 

His  mobility,  strong  arm,  and 
quick  thinking  on  the  field  were 
assets  Laufenberg  saw  in  himself. 
But  he  admitted  he  sometimes  tried 
to  do  too  much.  One  example  was 
risking  an  interception  by  trying  to 
pass  the  ball  under  pressure. 

Laufenberg  and  Gunn  have  their 
personal  accomplishments  as  a  sil- 
ver lining  to  a  cloudy  3-8  season,  but 
both  are  anxious  for  a  second  chance 
in  1982. 

"You  kind  of  want  to  go  out  next 
year  and  prove  yourself  and  play 
more  to  your  ability,"  Laufenberg 
said. 

Tammy  Lytle 


Duane  Gunn 
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lU-Dayton,  November  6 


lU-Ball  State,  October  28 


Soccer 


Soccer  coach  Jerry  Yeagley 
watched  his  lU  team  carefully  dur- 
ing the  1981  pre-season,  pressing 
hard  to  find  key  weaknesses  and 
strengths.  He  quietly  came  to  a  con- 
clusion: 1981  would  finally  be  his 
turn  to  win  the  NCAA  title  that  had 
eluded  lU  soccer  teams  for  the  past 
five  years. 

In  fact,  his  1981  team  would  be 
one  of  the  best  group  of  players  he 
ever  had  coached,  Yeagley  said. 
Most  of  his  key  performers  from 
1980,  the  team  that  placed  second  in 
the  NCAA  tournament,  had  re- 
turned. This  Big  Ten  championship 
team  had  all  the  makings  of  a  title 
winner:  the  raw  talent,  the  enthu- 
siasm, the  experience. 

But  it  simply  wasn't  to  be.  If  the 

fast  five  years  were  disappointing, 
981  epitomized  that  frustration. 


With  a  season  record  of  19-2,  lU 
went  into  the  NCAA  tournament 
ranked  No.  1  —  as  the  team  had 
been  virtually  all  season  —  only  to 
lose  0-1  to  Philadelphia  College  of 
Textiles  and  Sciences  in  the  quarter- 
finals. 

"I  don't  think  I've  ever  had  a  more 
emotional  half  than  the  second  half 
against  Textiles,"  Yeagley  said.  "We 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves. 
We  didn't  score  —  not  because  we 
were  stopped,  but  because  we 
couldn't  finish  what  we  started." 

lU  played  a  flat  first  half,  then  out- 
played Textile  during  the  second 
half.  Although  Yeagley  said  the 
game  was  frustrating,  he  came  away 
'knowing  we  had  outplayed  them." 

For  graduating  seniors  Armando 
Betancourt,  Mike  Getman,  Mark 
Goldschmidt,  Tim  Walsh,  and  Roger 
Wicker,  it  was  a  successful  yet  dis- 
satisfying year. 

"I'd  like  this  team  to  be  remem- 
bered not  for  their  loss  at  Philadelphia 


—  although  that  was  part  of  it  —  but 
for  being  ranked  No.  1  all  season  and 
playing  well,"  Yeagley  said. 

Most  players  felt  some  compensa- 
tion when  All-American  player  Be- 
tancourt was  named  1981  winner  of 
the  prestigious  Hermann  Award,  an 
honor  similar  to  football's  Heisman 
Award.  (See  page  180.)  Betancourt's 
powerful  team  play  and  feel  for  the 
game  were  complemented  by  junior 
forward  Pat  McGauley,  Yeagley 
called  him  the  team's  "offensive 
workhorse." 

Perhaps  lU's  most  consistent 
aspect  was  its  defense,  one  of  Yeag- 
ley's  trademarks.  In  1979,  lU  set  an 
NCAA  record  of  18  shutouts  in  a 
season.  In  1981,  the  Hoosiers  had  11. 

But  Yeagley  said  he  had  doubts 
about  the  defense  before  the  season 
began.  He  was  apprehensive  about 
starting  sweeper  sophomore  Dan 
King,  who  came  back  from  a  severe 
knee  injury  he  had  received  in  1980. 
—  continued  next  page 


lU  -^  Wisconsin,  November  8 


lU-Illinois,  October  10 

Backfielders  Joe  Schmid,  a  junior, 
and  Walsh  also  were  essential  to  the 
strength  of  the  defense.  He  called 
Schmid  "the  best  stopper  we've  ever 
had  here.  He  didn't  have  a  bad  game 
all  season." 

The  lost  of  sophomore  Keith 
Meyer  and  top  freshman  recruit 
John  Stollmeyer  in  1981  to  the  U.S. 
Junior  National  team  resulted  in 
Yeagley's  placing  freshmen  in  the 
lineup  more  often  than  usual. 
Although  initially  he  had  reserva- 
tions, Yeagley  said  it  paid  off. 

Meyer  ancf  Stollmeyer,  who  was 
voted  Outstanding  Amateur  Soccer 
Player  by  a  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee,' will  return  to  lU  this  fall.  But  the 
key  question  facing  Yeagley  is  whe- 
ther the  loss  of  Betancourt  will  stifle 
the  team's  scoring. 

"It's  hard  to  say,"  Yeagley  said.  "I 
do  know  one  thmg:  lU  won't  be  as 
much  of  a  one-man  show.  Next  year 
we'll  just  have  a  lot  of  blue-chip 
players." 

Genni/  Cummiskey 


lU-Akron,  September  20 
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scores 

2 

Vermont 

0 

1 

Boston  College 

0 

1 

Connecticut 

3 

2 

San  Francisco 

1 

3 

Akron 

1 

6 

Purdue 

0 

3 

SIU-E 

2 

0 

St.  Louis 

1 

6 

Louisville 

1 

7 

ISU-E 

I 

8 

Illinois 

0 

5 

Michigan  State 

1 

7 

Bowling  Green 

1 

I 

Wisconsni-Mihv. 

0 

2 

Marquette 

0 

6 

Cleveland  State 

0 

2 

Notre  Dame 

0 

7 

Ball  State 

1 

4 

Evansville 

0 

4 

Dayton 

0 

1 

Wisconsin  (B/i^  Ten) 

0 

5 

Wisconsin  (NCAA) 

1 

0 

Philadelphia  Textile  (NCAA) 

I 
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Women's 
basketball 

Xt  was  a  season  of  near  misses  for 
the  lU  women's  basketball  team. 
The  Hoosiers  finished  17-13,  with 
four  losses  coming  by  six  points  or 
less.  As  a  result,  the  team  finished 
short  of  its  goals  of  making  the 
NCAA  tournament  and  winning  20 
games.  Coach  Maryalyce  Jeremiah 
said  she  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed with  the  season.  "Win- 
mng  17  games  isn't  terrible,  but  los- 
ing 13  is." 

The  Hoosiers  also  just  missed  a 
goal  of  finishing  at  least  second  in 
their  four  tournaments  during  the 

Sear  —  they  finished  fourth  in  the 
ig  Ten  tournament  in  February. 
The  women  did  meet  their  goal  in 
the  other  three  tournaments,  includ- 
ing a  championship  at  the  Cal-Irvine 
Christmas  Tournament. 

It  was  another  near  miss,  a  66-70 
loss  in  the  championship  of  the 
Northern  Lights  Tournament  in 
Alaska,  that  pleased  Jeremiah  the 
most.  "We  did  everything  short  of 
winning  the  game,"  she  said. 
"That's  what  you  remember  and 
that's  what  you  build  on." 
Jeremiah  listed  the  inside  game 

Erovided  by  sophomores  Rachelle 
ostic  and  Denise  Jackson,  the 
team's  leading  scorers  and  rebound- 
ers,  as  the  Hoosiers'  strength.  She 
said  she  hopes  for  better  play  from 
the  guards  next  season.  "We  have  to 
concentrate  our  efforts  in  rebuilding 
that  position." 

Jeremiah  said  that  when  she  came 
from  the  University  of  Dayton  in 
1980,  she  wanted  to  make  the  prog- 
ram better-known  across  the  coun- 
try. 

"I  don't  think  we're  terribly  far 
from  national  visibility,"  she  said. 
Now  she  is  setting  higher  goals  for 
the  team,  including  making  lU  the 
nation's  best  basketball  school. 

Though  the  team  has  made  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  past  two 
years,  the  next  two  years  will  be  "cri- 
tical" for  the  program  to  turn  the 
corner  to  national  prominence.  "We 
weren't  even  on  the  street  before," 
she  said.  "Now  we're  at  the  corner." 

Although  she  realizes  the  team 
won't  accomplish  its  goals  as  quickly 
as  she'd  like,  she  will  continue  to  set 
lofty  goals  for  herself  and  her  team, 
Jeremiah  said.  "That's  what  keeps 
me  in  the  business." 

Andy  Countryman 


Dennis  Chamberl 


Women's 
swimming 

i^lot  all  the  waves  made  by  the 
women's  swimming  team  were  in 
the  water. 

The  swimmers'  season  was 
marked  by  the  arrival  of  new  coach, 
Terry  Townsend,  after  Pat  Barry 
accepted  a  position  at  Northwest- 
ern. Townsend,  who  didn't  take 
over  until  late  October,  was  an  assis- 
tant to  men's  coach  James  "Doc" 
Counsilman,  but  had  no  experience 
coaching  women. 

The  season  began  dubiously.  The 
No.  2  backstroker  in  the  nation,  Tra- 
cy Andrews,  left  lU  for  Florida.  And 
in  mid  season,  sophomore  Cathy 
Aschinger  quit  the  team.  "Adjusting 
was  difficult  for  the  team  and  for 
me,"  Townsend  said.  "Coaching 
girls  was  different." 

One  point  of  controversy  was 
Townsend's  de-emphasis  of  dual 
meets,  which  resulted  in  a  3-3  record 
after  wins  over  Illinois,  Northwest- 
ern, and  Purdue,  and  losses  to 
Southern  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Ohio  State. 

The  Buckeyes  went  on  to  win  the 
Big  Ten  meet,  finishing  ahead  of 
second-place  Michigan  and  third- 

F)lace  lU,  the  defending  champs. 
U's  only  individual  victory  came 
from  junior  co-captain  Jennifer 
Hooker,  who  won  the  1,650-yard 
freestyle  in  a  meet  record  time  of 
16:38.80. 

lU  closed  its  season  in  the  AIAW 
national  meet,  where  only  three  of 
the  previous  year's  top  12  teams  re- 
turned because  of  the  AIAW-NCAA 
split.  Still,  lU  managed  only  a  17th- 
place  finish. 

Hooker  did  not  compete  because 
of  an  illness,  but  Foss  puUed  off  a 
stunning  upset  in  1-meter  diving, 
defeating  then-national  champion 
Kelly  McCormick  from  Ohio  State. 

"Lona  beat  the  finest  low-board 
diver  —  and  maybe  high-board,  too 
—  in  the  world,"  said  lU  diving 
coach  Hobey  Billingsley,  a  former 
Olympic  coach. 

Junior  Amy  McGrath  finished 
third  in  1 -meter  diving,  and  second 
in  3-meter. 

"She  has  that  certain  ingredient 
and  that's  concentration,"  said  Bil- 
lingsley. "She  doesn't  let  anything 
get  in  ner  way." 

Mark  Alesia 
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Men's 
swimming 

At  was  a  season  of  records  for  the 
men's  swim  team,  but  not  the  kind 
that  produced  banners  for  the  walls 
or  pride  for  the  team. 

For  the  first  time,  the  team  lost  a 
dual  meet  in  Rover,  its  home  pool. 
lU  lost  to  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity in  the  first  meet  of  the  sea- 
son. And  a  16-place  finish  in  the 
NCAA  meet  was  the  lowest  ever 
under  coach  James  "Doc"  Coun- 
silman. 

"We  took  about  six  freshmen  to 
the  NCAA  meet,"  said  senior  Tom 
Cole.  "Our  freshmen  improved 
pretty  much  this  year,  but  not 
enough  to  be  the  same  caliber  as 
those  guys." 

Aside  from  the  inexperience  of  the 
team,  lU  was  beset  oy  calamities. 
Cole  swam,  finishing  ninth  in  the 
100-yard  butterfly  at  the  national 
championships  —  but  only  after  a 
broken  leg,  a  pulled  muscle,  and  two 
operations  to  correct  a  viral  infec- 
tion. 

One  of  the  biggest  setbacks  to  the 
team  was  the  loss  of  freshman  Alex 
Baumann,  World  Swimmer  of  the 
Year  in  1981.  Baumann  left  in  Janu- 
ary with  tendinitis  in  his  shoulder, 
eliminating  lU's  hopes  of  finishing 
nationally  in  the  top  10.  "Without 
him  there  wasn't  much  chance," 
Counsilman  said. 

Counsilman  said  all  the  teams  that 
finished  in  the  top  10  at  the  NCAA 
meet  were  from  tne  Sun  Belt.  But  it 
was  more  than  the  warm  climate  that 
drew  top  swimmers  to  those 
schools,  he  said.  lU  was  at  a  recruit- 
ing disadvantage  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  50-meter  pool,  which  Sun-Belt 
schools  have. 

"Our  whole  team  can't  work  out 
together,"  Cole  said.  "It  makes  Doc 
work  overtime,  so  he's  busy  from 
five  in  the  morning  to  six  at  night 
going  through  the  same  workouts 
twice  in  one  day.  That  cuts  into  re- 
cruiting time." 

lU  finished  second  in  the  Big  Ten 
meet  to  Iowa,  721-531.  The  Big  Ten 
Championships,  an  event  iu  had 
dominated  for  20  years  in  a  row  be- 
fore losing  in  1981,  was  a  fast  meet 
for  the  Hoosiers.  But  they  were  not 
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fast  enough  to  beat  Iowa,  a  team 
they  had  aefeated  during  the  regular 
season. 

IU  didn't  have  the  superstars  in 
that  meet.  Dole  said,  as  only  three 
seniors  swam.  "We  had  the  depth, 
but  we  didn't  have  the  top  quality," 
Cole  said.  "We  didn't  have  the  peo- 
ple in  the  top  six." 

IU  won  only  two  events  in  that 


meet.  Cole,  an  All-American,  won 
the  200-yard  butterfly,  breaking 
Mark  Spitz's  Big  Ten  record  in  the 
preliminary  heat.  Senior  Rob  BoUin- 

fer  won  the  1-meter  diving  with  a 
ig  Ten  record  score  of  532.98. 
'We  had  a  pretty  good  meet  all  the 
way  arouncf,"  Counsilman  said. 
"Most  of  them  did  their  best  times  of 
the  year." 


J 


Dermis  Chambenin 


But  it  was  the  divers  who  were 
consistently  a  bright  spot.  "The  di- 
vers were  our  strongest  point  this 
year,"  Counsilman  said. 

He  said  placing  four  lU  divers  in 
the  top  12  at  the  NCAA  meet  was 
quite  unusual.  BoUinger,  also  an  AU- 
American,  led  the  divers.  Aside 
from  his  first  on  the  1 -meter  in  the 
Big  Ten  meet,  he  firushed  second  on 


the  3-meter.  He  also  won  the  1-meter 
event  at  the  NCAA  meet.  Diving 
coach  Hobie  Billingsley  was  named 
Diving  Coach  of  the  Year. 

Overall,  Cole  said,  the  team 
worked  harder  than  past  teams  had, 
swimming  about  12  miles  a  day.  "I 
think  we  swam  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions." 

Tammy  Lytle 
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Wrestling 

Xn  Doug  Blubaugh's  10  years  as 
lU's  head  wrestling  coach,  he  never 
has  had  the  success  to  equal  when  he 
was  voted  Outstanding  Wrestler  of 
the  World  in  1960,  followed  by  10 
years  as  an  assistant  coach  at  Okla- 
noma,  Michigan,  and  Michigan 
State. 

The  1982  wrestling  season  was  in- 
dicative of  lU's  problems  during  Blu- 
baugh's years  at  lU.  It  promised  to 
be  a  successful  follow-up  to  1981 
when  lU  was  14-6-1  in  dual  meets, 
finished  sixth  in  the  Big  Ten  meet, 
and  sent  six  wrestlers  to  the  NCAA 
charnpionships. 

NCAA-qualifier  Jeff  Bentley, 
Keith  Saunders,  and  Mike  D' Am- 
brose had  returned,  along  with 
Kevin  Weber,  Scott  Kelly,  and  All- 
American  Mark  Galyan.  Even  with 
the  losses  of  heavyweight  Rod 
Chamberlin  and  150-pounder  Ken 
Sheets,  also  NCAA-qualifiers,  Blu- 
baugh  was  optimistic. 


But  injuries  and  academic  prob- 
lems hurt  the  Hoosiers  early.  Bent- 
ley  and  Randy  Campbell  were  red- 
shirted  and  D' Ambrose  had  to  sit  out 
first  semester  because  of  academic 
ineligibility.  Because  of  injury,  Kelly 
only  wrestled  in  two  meets  and  Ga- 
lyan was  hurt  throughout  the 
season. 

The  low  point  came  in  January 
when  lU  lost  to  Michigan  State, 
43-0.  The  Hoosiers  recovered  and 
finished  seventh  in  the  Big  Ten 
meet,  qualifying  177-pound- 
er  D' Ambrose,  freshmen  heavy- 
weight Bill  Paxton,  and  158- 
pounder  Weber  for  the  NCAA  meet. 
The  Hoosiers  finished  with  an  11-12 
dual-meet  record. 

"On  November  first,  I  thought  we 
would  have  our  finest  team  since 
I've  been  here,"  Blubaugh  said.  "By 
Thanksgiving,  I  knew  we  wouldn  t 
win  50  percent  of  our  meets. 

"It  just  drove  me  crazy,"  he  said, 
sitting  in  his  small  office  next  to 
the  wrestling  room  in  Assembly 
Hall.  "How  can  you  keep  up  with 
the  injuries?" 


After  Bentley  was  red-shirted,  fresh- 
men Ken  Taroli  became  the  starting 
118-pounder.  But  he  couldn't  make 
the  weight,  and  the  job  went  to 
freshmen  Pat  Hughes.  But  Hughes 
was  ruled  academically  ineligible  for 
second  semester  and  the  position 
went  to  sophomore  Tom  Hooan.  He 
finished  the  season  with  a  dual-meet 
record  of  2-13. 

Early  in  the  season,  few  would 
have  predicted  that  Paxton  would 
qualify  for  the  NCAA  nationals.  The 
Hoosiers,  for  the  past  few  years, 
have  had  problems  finding 
heavyweights  to  train  with  the 
team  s  starting  heavyweight.  That 
seemed  to  hurt  Paxton  early  in  the 
year,  but  he  gained  his  position  back 
from  senior  Dave  Langworthy.  Pax- 
ton wrestled  well  enough  at  the  Big 
Ten  meet  to  finish  fourth  in  the 
league.  D' Ambrose  and  Weber  also 
finished  fourth  at  the  Big  Ten  meet, 
but  no  lU  wrestler  scored  in  the 
nationals. 

Eric  Benmour 
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Women's 
gymnastics 

At  was  a  season  of  records,  recogni- 
tion, and  rewards.  For  the  women's 
gymnastics  team,  it  was  the  type  of 
season  they  had  wanted  for  a  long 
time. 

At  the  beginning,  the  gymnasts 
set  two  main  goals:  to  improve  their 
finish  in  the  regional  competition 
and  to  score  140  points  as  a  team. 
They  accomplished  both  in  good 
form. 

In  the  process,  three  school  re- 
cords were  broken.  Against  Eastern 
Kentucky  University,  the  Hoosiers 
broke  the  team  record  by  scoring 
140.65  points.  Senior  Kathy  Rice  set 
an  uneven  bars  record  with  a  score  of 
9.15,  and  broke  her  own  record  for 
most  all-around  points  with  a  36.1 
total.  Rice  went  on  to  the  AIAW  na- 
tional competition  on  an  at-large 
berth,  finishing  ninth. 

"We  were  making  a  name  for 
ourselves  this  year,'  junior  Sheri 
Klein  said.  "We  nad  judges  come  up 
to  us  and  say  they  were  really  im- 
pressed, that  we  had  really  im- 
proved." 

lU  rolled  to  a  5-2  dual  meet  record, 
then  won  the  AIAW  state  women's 
gymnastics  competition.  "Other 
teams  are  recognizing  us  as  a  com- 
petitor," freshman  Karen  Glad  said. 
She  said  the  most  important  thing  to 
her  was  watching  the  team  improve 
in  regional  standings,  a  sentiment 
echoed  by  her  teammates. 

In  the  regional  competition,  the 
Hoosiers  came  in  fourth  behind 
Michigan,  Ohio  State,  and  Southern 
Illinois  universiHes.  It  was  the  high- 
est regional  finish  ever  for  lU. 

"Last  year  we  were  seeded  last 
and  we  came  in  last,"  junior  Wendy- 
Jo  Toyama  said.  "This  year  we  came 
up  and  we  were  within  reach  of  the 
first  three  teams.  I  think  we're  in 
reach  of  our  goals,  of  where  we  can 

go" 

The  gymnasts  attributed  their  suc- 
cess to  three  factors  —  fewer  in- 
juries, morning  practices,  and  good 
team  unity  and  spirit. 


"I  thought  our  practices  in  the 
morning  helped  a  lot,"  sophomore 
Tracy  Blake  said.  The  mornmg  prac- 
tices were  for  conditioning.  The 
team  worked  with  weights  together, 
which  Toyama  thought  helped  the 
spirit. 

Junior  Melissa  Murin  said  another 
important  part  of  the  team's  im- 
provement was  the  way  the  gym- 
nasts helped  each  other  and  worlced 
together  as  a  team  instead  of  concen- 
trating on  individual  events  by 
themselves. 

Also  helping  the  team  was  a 
change  in  team  strenigths.  A  year  be- 
fore, the  balance  beam  was  the 
Hoosiers'  worst  event.  This  season 
due  in  large  part  to  freshmen  Glad 
and  Sally  Swain,  it  became  the 
Hoosiers'  best  event. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  season  that  left 
the  gymnasts  enthusiastic.  Said 
Klein,  "We're  on  our  way." 

Carol  Morokoff 
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Men's  gymnastics 


Dennis  Chamberlin 


1.  or  coach  Jim  Brown  and  his  men 
gymnasts,  it  appeared  to  be  a  season 
that  would  signal  the  beginning  of 
something  good.  Instead,  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  bitter  conclusion  to  some- 
thing uncompleted. 

"This  was  one  of  the  best  young 
teams  I've  ever  had,"  said  Brown,  lU 
gymnastics  team  coach  for  13  of  its  35 
seasons.  And  it  may  have  been  one 
of  Brown's  best  coaching  efforts  — 
he  was  awarded  Coach  of  the  Year 
honors  by  the  Mid-American  Col- 
lege Teachers  and  Coaches  Associa- 
tion. 

But  it  was  to  be  Brown's  final  sea- 
son as  coach  and  the  team's  final 
year  as  a  varsit}'  sport.  In  February, 
the  lU  Athletic  Department  cut  two 
varsity  sports  —  men's  gymnastics 
and  women's  field  hocKey.  They 
were  dropped  from  its  program  for 
budget  reasons. 

Brown  was  furious.  He  called  the 
Athletic  Committee,  which 
approved  the  plan,  "gutless," 
"short-sighted,"  and  "illogical."  He 
said  that  lU  President  John  Ryan 
"didn't  have  the  intestinal  forti- 
tude" to  block  the  move. 

Brown  pointed  out  that  other  Big 
Ten  programs  were  cutting  scho- 
larships from  all  sports,  not  eliminat- 
ing teams  to  meet  budget  squeezes. 

But  Brown  was  pleased  with  his 
team's  performance,  despite  the 
controversy.  While  their  final  record 
was  only  1-8,  the  team  improved  its 
scores  dramatically  throughout  the 
season  and  was  ranked  30th 
nationally  by  season's  end.  The 
underclassmen-dominated  roster 
hinted  that  improvement  would 
have  continued  —  had  the  team  not 
been  cut. 

Sophomore  Dan  Stanley,  the 
team  s  all-around  performer,  was 
"the  most  coachable  kid  I've  ever 
had,"  Brown  said.  Freshmen  Mike 
Hirsch  and  Scott  Heckler  added 
depth  as  all-around  performers. 

The  Hoosiers  finisned  the  season 
by  placing  eighth  out  of  eight  teams 
in  tne  Big  Ten  championships,  but 
their  total  of  250.95  was  one  of  sea- 
son's highest.  "What  I  kept  hearing 
again  and  again  at  the  Big  Tens,  ' 
Brown  said,  "was  that  we  were  the 
most  improved  team  there." 

Brown  said  he  planned  to  con- 
tinue as  a  HPER  faculty  member  at 
lU  and  said  many  of  his  gymnasts 
also  will  remain  to  compete  on  the 
gymnastics  club.  "I  think  that  tells  a 
lot  about  how  strongly  they  feel 
about  this  program." 

George  Papajohn 


Men's 
basketball 


X  he  network  announcer  said 
something  about  lU  always  reaching 
its  peak  at  the  right  moment.  lO 
Coach  Bob  Knight  rolled  his  eyes 
and  said  something  about  wishing 
his  team  had  played  better  earlier. 
He  looked  down  at  his  shoes  and 
said  something  about  not  being  sure 
it  was  so  simple. 

Indeed.  It  was  not  a  simple  season 
to  dissect.  And  it  was  a  season  that 
seemed  to  have  a  valley  for  every 
peak. 

The  Hoosiers  finished  19-10  over- 
all, and  their  12-6  conference  record 
put  them  in  a  three-way  tie  for  sec- 
ond place  in  the  Big  Ten.  But  lU  was 
unable  to  repeat  as  NCAA  cham- 
pions, losing  a  second-round  tour- 
nament game  to  the  University  of 
Alabama-Birmingham,  80-70. 

Still,  it  was  a  remarkable  year. 
Knight  called  his  players  "cham- 
pions without  a  cnampionship," 
and  complimented  them  for  adjust- 
ing so  well  after  losing  three  "cham- 
pionship" players  from  the  year  be- 
fore. 

The  loss  of  center  Ray  Tolbert  to 
graduation  and  an  NBA  career,  and 
guard  Isiah  Thomas'  decision  to  for- 
feit two  years  of  eligibility  for  the 
pros,  were  not  completely  unpre- 
dictable. But  the  summer  car  acci- 
dent that  put  6-foot-lO  Landon  Tur- 
ner in  a  wheelchair  was  shocking 
and  tragic.  Turner  would  have  been 
a  senior. 

That  left  most  of  the  responsibility 
and  leadership  to  three  juniors,  and 
meant  that  the  team's  five  freshmen 
would  do  more  during  games  than 
hand  out  towels  and  pat  rumps. 

Roommates  Randy  Wittman  and 
Ted  Kitchel,  starters  the  year  before, 
and  guard  jim  Thomas,  who  played 
a  key  role  in  lU's  1981  championship 
as  a  reserve,  were  mainstays  of  the 
lineup.  Meanwhile,  the  freshman 
class  of  7-foot-2  Uwe  Blab,  guard 
Dan  Dakich,  forward  John  Flowers, 
and  swingmen  Winston  Morgan 
and  Rick  Rowray,  was  considered 
to  be  the  best  since  Knight  recruited 
the  players  who  would  form  the  nu- 
cleus for  an  undefeated  champion- 
ship in  1976. 

'  We  just  wanted  to  get  our  minds 
set  on  what  we  could  do  this  sea- 


son," swingman  Wittman  said,  "not 
on  what  we  would've  done  if  we 
hadn't  lost  those  three  players." 

As  is  the  trademark  of  many  of 
Knight's  teams,  the  1981-'82 
Hoosiers  struggled  through  Novem- 
ber and  December,  searching  for 
consistency  and  preparing  for  the 
conference  season.  All  but  two  play- 
ers had  a  turn  in  the  starting  lineup. 

In  the  ECAC  Holiday  Festival  m 
New  York,  the  Hoosiers  completed 
their  pre-Big  Ten  season  with  what 
Kitchel  called  "some  of  the  worst 
basketball  we  played  all  season." 
Two  defeats  left  them  with  a  7-4 
record. 

"Everybody  kept  saying  it  was 
just  like  last  year  when  we  came  on 
strong,  but  nobody  realized  how 
talented  we  were  last  year,"  6- 
foot-8  Kitchel  said.  The  1981  NCAA 
champions  lost  five  of  their  first  12 
games.  "This  team  wasn't  as 
talented;  we  had  to  execute  more." 


After  lU  opened  with  two  dis- 
appointing conference  defeats, 
however,  it  appeared  irate  fans 
might  do  the  executing.  Those  de- 
feats —  against  Michigan  State  and 
Northwestern  on  the  road  —  gave  lU 
a  7-6  record  and  a  four-game  losing 
streak.  But  Wittman  said  he  felt  the 
inexperienced  Hoosiers  learned  an 
important  lesson  from  those  games. 
"We  discovered  you  have  to  take  ev- 
erybody seriously  —  that  we  have  to 
be  mentally  tough." 

lU  went  on  to  win  its  next  five 

fames,  moving  back  into  the  Big 
en's  first  division  and  the  title  race. 
But  even  though  Iowa  slipped  dra- 
matically at  the  end  of  the  season, 
allowing  Minnesota  to  finish  first, 
those  two  defeats  were  too  much  of  a 
disadvantage  for  lU  to  make  up. 

Ironically,  the  team  easily  handled 
Northwestern  and  Michigan  State  in 
its  final  two  Big  Ten  games.  "I 
thought  we  were  playing  our  best 


basketball  of  the  season  at  the  end/' 
Knight  said. 

Part  of  that  was  due  to  two  lineup 
changes  Knight  made  with  his  team 
trailing  at  halftime  at  Michigan  in  the 
second-to-last  Big  Ten  weekend. 
Kitchel,  Wittman,  and  Thomas  were 
joined  by  two  other  juniors,  guard 
Tony  Brown  and  forward  Steve 
Bouchie.  Both  had  made  erratic  con- 
tributions during  their  lU  careers, 
but  they  played  with  newly  found 

Eoise  and  confidence  to  help  the 
[oosiers  overcome  Michigan. 
Brown  used  his  quickness  to  soli- 
dify the  lU  defense  and  help  the 
Hoosiers  fastbreak  more  often, 
while  Bouchie  provided  steady  re- 
bounding and  accuracy  from  the  cor- 
ner. The  two  remained  starters  for 
the  rest  of  the  season.  They  joined 
Jim  Thomas  as  quiet  contributors, 
admirably  replacing  Hoosier 
legends. 
Thomas,  only  6 -foot -3,  led  the 


team  in  assists  (3.6  a  game)  and  re- 
bounding (6.2).  His  sure  hands, 
great  leaping  ability,  and  experience 
as  a  center  in  high  school  helped  him 
accumulate  a  total  of  181  rebounds, 
an  unusually  high  total  for  a  guard. 

Thomas's  9.2  points-a-game  aver- 
age was  third  benind  Wittman,  11.9, 
and  Kitchel,  19.6.  Wittman  was 
steady  for  the  most  part,  committing 
only  43  turnovers.  Kitchel,  however, 
surprised  many  with  his  scoring 
knack.  He  was  uncannily  accurate 
from  the  field  (53  percent)  and  the 
free  throw  line  (87  percent).  And, 
though  he  was  no  ballerina  inside, 
he  used  his  body  and  head  fakes 
wisely  to  complete  his  offensive 
arsenal. 

Nothing,  however,  seemed  to  go 
right  for  Kitchel  or  the  rest  of  the 
Hoosiers  in  the  tournament  against 
UAB.  The  Blazers  took  leads  of  16-4 
and  26-6  with  circus  shooting  and 
quickness  on  both  ends  of  the  court. 


Kitchel,  meanwhile,  was  only  1-9  in 
the  first  half.  Although  he  finished 
with  24  points,  and  lU  outscored 
UAB  in  the  second  half,  the  Hoosiers 
had  dug  themselves  into  too  deep  a 
hole. 

Two  weeks  after  it  ended  so 
abruptly,  Kitchel  was  not  ready  to 
give  the  season  any  clear-cut  labels. 
He  could' ve  called  it  a  year  of  transi- 
tion or  possibly  a  rewarding  year  or 
even  a  disappointing  one.  Instead, 
he  seemed  to  say  it  was  .  . .  bumpy. 
"We'd  always  seem  to  be  at  a  peak 
and  then  we'd  be  back  where  we 
started." 

Knight  was  no  more  illuminating 
on  his  final  local  Sunday  TV  show. 
Something  about  UAB  being  an  ex- 
cellent team.  Something  about 
fishing. 

Yeah,  fishing.  That  would  be 
appropriate  —  a  nice  simple  vaca- 
tion, fishing. 

George  Papajohn 
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70 
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49 
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58 
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70 
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lU  coach  Bob  Knight 
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Freshmen 
line-up 


JL  heir  opponents  often  didn't  rec- 
ognize their  names,  but  were  left 
snaking  their  heads  at  their  perfor- 
mance. 

"I'd  never  even  heard  of  Winston 
Morgan  before,"  said  an  incredu- 
lous Trent  Tucker  after  lU  beat  even- 
tual conference  champion  Minneso- 
ta in  January. 

It  was  a  rude  first  encounter  for 
Tucker  and  the  rest  of  the  Big  Ten,  as 
Morgan  and  lU's  other  freshmen 
made  names  for  themselves.  At 
times  they  were  typical  freshmen, 
fumbling  and  bumbling  their  way 
back  to  the  end  of  Bob  Knight's 
bench. 

But  other  times  they  showed  up 
talented  veterans  such  as  Tucker. 

Morgan,  a  6-foot-5  swingman, 
held  Tucker  to  only  two  second-half 
points,  as  lU  overcame  a  12-point 
deficit  to  beat  the  Gophers,  58-55. 

Morgan's  quickness  and  leaping 
ability  were  great  assets  on  defense. 
He  averaged  2.4  points  and  accumu- 
lated 46  assists.  His  main  problem 
was  poise,  especially  with  his  pass- 
ing game.  But  he  also  showed 
flashes  of  offensive  brilliance  with 
acrobatic  drives  and  passes. 

In  that  victory  at  Minnesota,  he 
had  five  assists,  all  to  Uwe  Blab, 
another  freshman.  While  Blab  was 
readily  identifiable  at  7  foot  2,  his 
name  perplexed  players  and  repor- 
ters (it  is  pronounced  "Blap"). 

Blab,  meanwhile,  caused  prob- 
lems for  the  rest  of  the  Big  Ten  cen- 
ters. He  had  18  points  against  Min- 
nesota, while  holding  the  7-foot-3 
Randy  Breuer  to  nine. 

At  230  pounds.  Blab  could  physi- 
cally handle  most  opposing  centers, 
but  he  also  had  a  soft  touch.  The 
likeable  red-head  from  Munich,  Ger- 
many, averaged  7.5  points  a  game, 
tops  among  tne  freshman  class  and 
fourth  on  the  team. 

He  was  plagued,  however,  by 
dropped  passes  and  traveling  viola- 
tions most  of  the  season.  Even 
against  Minnesota,  he  walked  seven 
times. 

Like  Blab  and  the  other  freshmen, 
6-foot-9  John  Flowers  seemed  to 
blossom  one  game  and  then  retro- 
gress the  next.  In  the  second  game  of 
tne  season,  a  69-55  victory  over 
Notre  Dame,  Knight  started  four 
freshmen.  Flowers  among  them.  He 


responded  with  11  points  and  seven 
rebounds. 

His  best  Big  Ten  game  —  or  at  least 
his  most  memorable  —  may  have 
been  at  Illinois  in  January.  In  27  min- 
utes, coming  off  the  bench,  he 
grabbed  seven  rebounds  and  scored 
eight  points,  including  six  on  three 
straight  baseline  jumpers.  Those 

{'umpers  displayed  a  shooting  range 
\e  had  not  previously  shown.  But  it 
was  the  easiest  shot  Flowers  took 
that  everybody  was  talking  about 
afterward. 

He  missed  a  wide-open  slam  dunk 
with  four  and  a  half  mmutes  remain- 
ing and  lU  leading  by  one.  "1 
thought  it  could  cost  us  the  game," 
Flowers  said.  But  it  didn't,  as  lU  held 
on,  54-53. 

Flowers'  enthusiasm,  though 
somewhat  dampened  by  such  mis- 
haps, may  have  been  his  biggest 
asset.  He  reminded  many  of  the 
young  Ray  Tolbert.  Flowers  finished 
the  season  fourth  in  team  re- 


bounding. 

The  statistics  for  Rick  Rowray  and 
Dan  Dakich  may  not  have  been  im- 
pressive  —  Rowray,  in  fact, 
appeared  in  only  one  game  because 
of  a  broken  arm  —  but  each  showed 
poise  and  leadership.  Rowray,  at  6 
foot  6,  was  expected  to  be  an  impor- 
tant swingman  for  the  Hoosiers  be- 
fore he  was  red-shirted. 

The  6-foot-5  Dakich  was  third  on 
the  team  in  assists,  with  60,  and 
averaged  three  points  a  game.  His 
ball-handling  abilities  may  have 
been  of  equalvalue  to  Blab's  inside 
prowess,  as  both  led  the  freshmen 
with  ten  starts  each. 

In  lU's  66-61  victory  over  Ohio 
State  early  in  the  conference  season, 
Dakich  steadied  the  Hoosiers  off  the 
bench.  Knight  said  afterward,  "He 
came  in  and  settled  us  down  and 
helped  us  from  the  standpoint  of 
getting  the  ball  where  we  wanted  to 
get  it.^ 

George  Papajohn 


Landon  Turner 


X  here  was  an  inescapable  irony  in 
even  the  most  innocent  of  comments 
concerning  Landon  Turner  after  a 
car  accident  tragically  ended  his  col- 
lege basketball  career  on  July  25, 
1981. 

Turner  was  on  his  way  to  King's 
Island  amusement  park  near  Cincm- 
nati  with  three  friends  that  day. 
They  were  riding  in  Turner's  Ford 
LTD  —  a  Ford  because  Adell  Turner, 
Landon's  father,  has  worked  23 
years  as  a  security  guard  for  that 
company;  an  LTD  because  it  came 
closest  to  fitting  his  6-foot-lO,  258- 
pound  frame. 

When  the  right  front  wheel  of  the 
LTD  slipped  off  winding  state  high- 
way 46  near  Columbus,  Turner  lost 
control.  The  car  crashed  into  a  cul- 
vert and  flipped  over.  Turner, 
whose  head  grazed  the  top  of  the 
roof  as  he  drove,  absorbed  tne  brunt 
of  the  impact  with  his  spine. 

"If  the  car  had  been  any  smaller," 
Rita  Turner,  his  mother,  said,  "he'd 
probably  be  dead." 

But  if^her  son  had  been  any  shor- 
ter, his  injuries  may  not  have  been 
so  severe.  The  other  three  passen- 
gers escaped  with  relatively  minor 
miuries.  Turner's  natural  athletic 
gift,  his  height,  again  served  as  a 
dubious  magnifier  —  as  it  had  on  the 
basketball  court  during  his  cycles  of 
brilliance  and  ineptitude. 

Nobody  could  miss  Turner, 
whether  he  was  making  an  agile 
baseline  drive  or  standing  flat- 
footed  in  the  lane,  lost.  He  was  a 
favorite  target  of  sports  writers,  who 
sensed  that  he  was  just  another 


Goliath  unsuited  for  the  rigoi  s  of  Big 
Ten  basketball.  lU  coach  Bob  Knight 
decided  in  January  of  1981  that  Tur- 
ner simply  did  not  fit  into  his  plans 
anymore. 

Turner,  of  course,  changed  their 
minds  by  working  his  way  back  into 
the  starting  line-up  by  the  end  of 
February.  He  stayed  there  as  the 
team  won  its  final  10  games  and  the 
NCAA  title. 

Turner  remained  in  the  center  of 
attention,  not  only  in  Indiana,  but 
across  the  country,  after  his  acci- 
dent. Hardly  a  week  passed  in  the 
fall  when  some  headline  didn't 
announce  a  benefit  on  his  behalf. 
People  were  playing  basketball  for 
Turner,  after  ne  nad  provided  them 
with  so  much  enjoyment  in  his  three 
seasons  at  lU. 

He  had  been  confused  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  inconsistency  label  ap- 
plied to  him  early  in  his  lU  career. 
Michael  Storey,  his  best  friend,  re- 


membered entering  Turner's  room 
to  find  him  crying.  "This  was  when 
he  was  messmg  up,"  Storey  said. 
"He  thought  about  his  parents  — 
how  much  they  had  done  for  him." 

Turner's  struggles  at  lU  had,  in 
fact,  put  a  strain  on  his  parents. 
Adell  Turner  still  seems  dismayed 
by  the  events  of  Landon's  freshman 
year,  when  he  was  one  of  four  play- 
ers placed  on  probation  for  "break- 
ing training  rules."  Three  others 
were  dismissed  from  the  team.  He 
bent  academic  rules  as  well.  He  was 
required  to  run  early  morning  laps  in 
the  fall  of  1980  until  he  began  earn- 
ing B's  in  classes. 

out  his  parents  knew  he  was  a 
good  son  and  a  good  person.  They 
had  brought  him  up  in  a  caring. 
Christian  nome.  Said  his  younger 
brother,  Larsen:  "We've  learned 
that  if  you  live  a  good  Christian  life, 
everytning  will  come  abundantly." 

Despite  Landon  Turner's  acci- 
dent, those  words  seem  more 
appropriate  than  hollow. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  his  acci- 
dent, he  began  work  in  public  rela- 
tions for  The  Exchange  restaurant  in 
Indianapolis.  The  owners  donated 
the  business  to  lU  Foundation  be- 
cause they  didn't  think  they  should 
be  the  ones  to  profit  from  Turner's 
work.  Profits  will  go  to  lU  athletes 
who  face  hardships  similar  to  Tur- 
ner's and  to  the  spinal  cord  unit 
where  Turner  undergoes  therapy. 

The  turn  of  events  pleased  Knight. 
"This  is  the  culmination  of  all  the 
efforts  in  developing  the  future  of 
Landon  Turner.' 

George  Papajohn 
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Women's 
tennis 


A  here's  rarely  enough  sun  for  a 
deep,  dark  tan  in  Bloomington.  But 
the  1982  lU  women's  tennis  team 
proved  that  tans  don't  necessarily 
coincide  with  good  tennis  players  — 
they  were  the  only  non-Sun  Belt 
school  to  be  ranked  in  the  national 
top  ten. 

With  a  record  of  15-0,  the  tearn 
finished  their  fourth  consecutive  un- 
defeated Big  Ten  season  and  cap- 
tured their  third-straight  conference 
title.  Overall,  the  team's  only  losses 
were  to  second-ranked  UCLA, 
third-ranked  USC,  and  eighth- 
ranked  South  Carolina.  They  ended 
the  season  44-3. 

With  only  one  senior,  there  was 
skepticism  about  the  potential  of  the 
young  team.  But  youth  did  not  hin- 
der the  performance  of  coach  Lin 
Loring's  Hoosiers. 

Lormg's  recruiting  ideals  helped 
produce  the  team's  improvement. 
He  said  that  since  the  best  high 
school  players  do  not  always  become 


the  best  college  players,  he  recruits 
women  who  are  also  good  students 
and  have  potential  to  improve. 

For  Junior  Jenny  Snyder,  Loring's 
philosophy  worked.  Though  she 
was  the  best  player  in  southern  Indi- 
ana, Snyder  had  never  competed  in 
any  junior  national  tournaments 
during  high  school  as  had  the  rest  of 
the  team.  Yet,  during  the  '82  season, 
she  worked  her  way  up  to  No.  3 
singles  position. 

Six  out  of  seven  team  members 
received  All-Big  Ten  recognition.  Ju- 
nior Heather  Crowe  and  senior  Bev- 
erly Ramser  were  honored  as  All- 
Americans. 

For  Loring,  who  was  selected  Big 
Ten  and  AlAW  Coach  of  the  Year,  a 
slim  5-4  victory  over  University  of 
Florida  and  an  8-1  Big  Ten  final  victo- 
ry over  Northwestern  proved  to  be 
two  of  the  best  dual  matches  of  the 
season. 

But  the  team's  finest  showing  was 
the  Nike  Invitational  in  Detroit,  a 
competition  between  eight  of  the  top 
ten  teams  in  the  nation.  After  being 
down  4-2  in  singles  play,  the 
Hoosiers  went  on  to  win  all  three 
doubles  matches  for  a  5-4  finish, 
placing  fifth  in  the  tournament. 

]ulie  Gibbs 


Men's  tennis 


X  he  lU  tennis  team  doesn't  have 
an  official  uniform  —  some  players, 
like  junior  Pablo  Salas,  wore  a  tradi- 
tional knit  top,  while  senior  Mike 
Dickinson  played  No.  1  singles  in  a 
simple  T-shirt. 

Tennis  players  do  their  own  thing. 
But  it's  the  overall  score  that  counts. 

"College  tennis  is  still  a  team 
sport,"  said  first-year  coach  Steve 
Greco.  "When  you're  not  in  the 
mood  to  practice,  when  you're  not  in 
the  mood  to  play  hard,  you've  still 

?ot  to  go  out  and  give  it  your  all. 
ou're  responsible  to  six  other  guys 
on  the  team." 

Shll,  Greco  admitted,  tennis  can't 
be  coached  with  Xs  and  Os  on  a 
blackboard.  After  drilling  a  player  on 
fundamentals,  sometimes  all  a  coach 
can  do  during  a  match  is  offer  en- 
couragement. 

"It's  almost  too  easy  to  over- 
coach,"  Greco  said.  "I  think  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  try  to  keep  the 
kid  positive." 

Dickinson,  the  team's  only  senior, 
went  11-9  overall  and  4-5  in  the  Big 
Ten.  On  the  court,  he  said,  he  played 
for  himself  and  lU  at  the  same  time. 
"I'd  say  you've  got  to  play  for  both. 
You've  got  to  play  for  yourself  first." 

lU  had  a  season  full  of  strong  indi- 
vidual performances.  But  the  team 
had  trouble  coordinating  those 
efforts  into  victories.  The  Hoosiers 
went  1-8  in  the  short  conference  sea- 
son, the  lone  victory  coming  against 
Michigan  State.  Overall,  the  team 
was  8-14  in  dual  meets. 

"We've  dropped  some  matches 
we  shouldn't  have  dropped,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  experience,"  Greco 
said.  "It's  had  to  be  a  rebuilding 
year,  a  recruiting  year." 

It  didn't  take  long  for  some  of  the 
new  players  to  develop.  Greco  said 
he  was  "pleasantly  surprised"  by 
the  play  of  freshman  Bill  Koch,  who 
was  8-^  during  the  season  at  No.  6 
singles.  Koch  and  freshman  Gregg 
Anderson  played  at  No.  3  doubles 
and  won  eight  of  15  matches  in  the 
regular  season,  six  of  nine  in  the  Big 
Ten. 

At  No.  2  and  No.  3  singles,  fresh- 
man Brad  Pontow  and  junior  college 
transfer  Pablo  Salas  were  8-14  overall 
and  2-7  in  the  Big  Ten. 

But  after  all  the  coaching,  all  the 
practice  drills,  and  even  all  the  expe- 
rience of  past  matches,  tennis  still 
comes  down  to  a  one-on-one  or  a 
two-on-two  battle  of  brains  and 
backhands.  Greco  said,  "It's  up  to 
the  kids  in  a  way." 

Chip  Partner 
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Women's  track 


J\lo  doubt  about  it  —  the  1982 
women's  track  seasons  became  a 
routine  of  record-breaking.  In  in- 
door and  outdoor  track,  records  fell 
as  the  women  experienced  their  best 
season  yet. 

In  fact,  almost  as  many  new  in- 
door records  were  set  in  '82  as  were 
set  four  years  ago  —  the  premier  sea- 
son for  women  s  track  at  lU.  Twelve 
records,  including  one  tie,  were 
marked  into  the  books,  which, 
second-year  coach  Carol  Stevenson 
said,  should  give  some  indication  of 
the  growth  of  lU's  program. 

Six  of  the  records  were  set  and  one 
tied  in  the  Big  Ten  meet  in  the  lU 
Fieldhouse  on  February  26-27.  lU, 
the  newest  women's  track  team  in 
the  conference,  placed  third  with 
TJVr  points,  behind  Wisconsin  with 
113  and  Michigan  State  with  96.  lU's 
previous  best  was  fifth  place. 

In  that  meet,  the  Hoosiers  cap- 
tured three  first  places  —  the  shot 
put  by  junior  Annette  Bohach,  the 
600-yard  dash  by  junior  Barb  Ennis, 
and  the  440  relay  team,  which  con- 
sisted of  Ennis,  junior  Sheila  Mont- 
gomery, junior  Mary  Watson,  and 
freshman  Kim  Young. 

Five  individuals  made  Ail- 
American  by  placing  in  the  indoor 
nationals  hosted  by  Northern  Iowa 
on  March  12-13.  Bohach  placed 
eighth  in  the  shot  and  Montgomery 
was  fourth  in  the  880.  In  addition, 
Montgomery  was  on  the  mile-relay 
team,  which  took  fourth.  It  was  the 
same  team  that  won  the  conference. 

The  record  setters  in  the  indoor 
season  were:  Montgomery  in  the  440 
and  880,  Lisa  Haws  in  the  1,000,  ju- 
nior Roseann  Barnhill  in  the  mile, 
sophomore  Johanna  Reneke  in  the 
two-  and  three-mile,  junior  Patricia 
Biting  in  the  long  jump  and  high 
jump,  freshman  Carla  Battaglia  in 
the  pentathlon,  Bohach  in  the  shot, 
and  senior  Reba  Jackson  in  the  300. 
Jackson  tied  the  60  time  as  well. 

Another  highlight  of  the  indoor 
season  for  lU  was  finishing  closely 
behind  Tennessee,  the  No.  I  team  in 
the  country,  in  a  dual  meet.  The 
team  also  beat  Indiana  State,  West- 
ern Kentucky,  Purdue,  and  Ball 
State  in  triangular  and  dual  meets. 


Success  continued  in  the  outdoor 
season  with  seven  records  broken  by 
April  24  and  with  the  big  meets  still 
to  come.  These  records  were  set  by 
junior  Cyndie  Brown  in  the  10,000- 
meter  run,  Reneke  in  the  5,000, 
Bohach  in  the  shot  and  discus,  Bat- 
taglia in  the  javelin  and  heptathlon, 
and  freshman  Sherri  Dunn  in  the 
long  jump. 

However,  injuries  to  Jackson  and 
Dunn  plagued  the  team.  "As  always 
in  track  and  field,"  Stevenson  said, 
"we  have  some  nagging  injuries.  It's 
just  all  a  part  of  it  —  not  a  pleasant 
part  of  it,  though." 

Even  with  record-setting  Dunn 
sidelined  with  a  pulled  hamstring, 
the  team's  strongest  event  remained 
the  long  jump,  Stevenson  said.  "We 
have  most  every  event  fairly  well  cov- 
ered. We  need  to  work  on  our  dis- 
tance events,  though,  to  be  competi- 
tive." 

Stevenson  said  she  and  men's 
coach  Sam  Bell  believe  in  the  "dual- 
meet-team"  philosophy,  which  is  to 
have  competitors  in  every  event.  She 
said  they  keep  the  philosophy  in 
mind  when  recruiting. 

Richard  Biever 
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Men's  track 


X  he  1982  track  season  was  char- 
acterized by  record-setting  perfor- 
mances, primarily  by  senior  distance 
runner  Jim  Spivey,  sophomore  pole 
vaulter  David  Volz,  and  sophomore 
quarter-miler  Sunder  Nix.  But  the 
team  performances,  which  lacked 
championship  depth,  did  not  leave 
coach  Sam  Bell  content. 

"You're  never  completely  happy 
with  a  performance,"  Bell  said,  com- 
menting on  the  team's  eighth-place 
finish  at  the  NCAA  indoor  cnam- 
pionships.  "We  sent  nine  competi- 
tors there,  and  could've  been  sec- 
ond, but  it's  always  a  gamble  in 
things  like  that." 

Bell  was  counting  on  first-place 
finishes  from  Spivey,  NLx,  and  Volz 
to  lead  to  second  place  nationally  be- 
hind untouchable  Texas-El  Paso.  But 
Spivey  and  Volz  placed  third,  and 
NLx  second.  Bell  claims  Nix  lost  the 
race  because  he  was  fouled  at  the 
finish  by  the  winner,  Houston's 
Anthony  Ketchum.  lU  finished  the 
meet  with  20  points;  no  other 
Hoosiers  scored. 

"We've  got  more  individuals  with 
national  championship  potential, 
but  not  near  the  depth  we  ve  had  in 
past  years,"  Bell  said. 

The  results  of  the  Big  Ten  indoor 
meet  verify  Bell's  observation.  lU 
won  six  of  12  events,  but  placed  sec- 
ond to  Michigan  by  a  score  of  105-93. 

Winning  individual  events  in  the 
conference  meet  were  Spivey,  win- 
ner of  the  one-  and  two-nule  runs  and 
named  co-athlete  of  the  meet;  junior 
Kerry  Zimmerman,  the  long  jump; 
sophomore  Ron  Jones,  the  high 
jump;  Volz,  the  pole  vault;  and  Nix, 
the  440,  running  his  fastest  time 
ever,  setting  a  Big  Ten  record  at 
46.92. 

Spivey  set  a  Big  Ten  indoor  record 
in  the  mile,  running  a  3:57.04  at  the 
Athletics  Congress  meet.  Also,  ju- 
nior discus  thrower  Kevin  King  set  a 
Big  Ten  outdoor  record  at  the  Indi- 
ana Intercollegiate  meet. 

None  of  the  records  could  over- 
shadow the  performances  of  Volz. 
At  the  outdoor  Drake  Relays,  Volz 
was  the  first  vaulter  in  the  presti- 
gious meet's  history  to  vault  over  18 
feet,  earning  the  event's  outstand- 
ing athlete  award.  He  also  set  an 
NCAA  indoor  record  at  the  Maple 
Leaf  Games  in  Vancouver  with  a 
vault  of  18  feet  61/2  inches. 

Steve  Ball 
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Softball 

VV  ith  the  loss  of  seven  seniors 
from  the  previous  season,  the 
women's  softball  team  was  expected 
to  look  more  like  a  community  col- 
lege than  the  national  power  it  had 
been  in  the  past. 

It  did.  But  the  resemblance  was  an 
asset  —  in  the  form  of  three  players 
from  Erie  Community  College  in 
New  York  —  and  lU  continued  to 
have  success. 

Sue  O'Callaghan  was  one  of  the 
players  from  Erie  College.  As  the 
season  neared  its  end,  she  had  a  bat- 
ting average  of  .312  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  turning  many  double 
plays  at  shortstop  with  her  quick- 


Laurie  Sisti  and  Sally  Wood  were 
two  other  Erie  players  recruited  by 
coach  Gayle  Blevin.  Both  were  in  the 
starting  pitching  rotation  for  lU  and 
Wood  nad  compiled  a  12-5  record 
late  in  the  season.  The  other  pitcher 
for  lU  was  sophomore  Linda  Allen, 
who  had  a  13-6  record. 

The  team  was  an  impressive  25-12 
as  tournament  time  approached. 
The  Hoosiers  normally  would  have 
played  several  more  games  at  that 
point  in  the  season,  but  poor  spring 
weather  caused  an  abnormal  num- 
ber of  cancellations. 

The  Indiana  Invitational  in  April 
included  four  of  the  10  teams  from 
the  1981  Women's  College  World 
Series.  It  is  noted  as  one  of  the  na- 
tion's top  collegiate  tournaments. 

lU  finished  second  in  the  tourna- 
ment, losing  to  Central  Michigan  in 
the  championship  game,  0-1.  Cen- 


tral Michigan  had  a  32-4  record  at  the 
time.  "That  was  probably  the  best 
we  have  played  as  a  team,"  Blevin 
said. 

There  were  no  seniors  on  the  1982 
team.  Kathy  Flannery,  a  senior,  had 
no  eligibility  remaining  so  she 
served  as  an  assistant  coach. 

Meanwhile,  underclassmen  made 
notable  contributions.  Junior  Terry 
DeLuca  was  an  Ail-American  in  cen- 
ter field.  She  batted  .400  in  the  Indi- 
ana Invitational,  hitting  one  home 
run  and  batting  in  five. 

Sophomores  Brenda  and  Linda 
Thaler  gave  the  Hoosiers  twin  pow- 
er, literally.  The  twin  sisters  batted 
.362  and  .451,  respectively.  Another 
sophomore,  Nancy  Savage,  batted 
.333.  Savage  was  further  evidence  of 
Blevin's  resourcefulness  as  she  was  a 
walk-on. 

Bob  Harig 
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Baseball 


AXoosier  baseball  coach  Larry 
Smith's  philosophy  on  improving 
his  young  team  comes  straignt  from 
a  beer  commercial  —  practice,  prac- 
tice, practice. 

Smith  extended  lU's  baseball  sea- 
son into  early  March  and  set  up  a 
67-game  schedule,  the  most  ambi- 
tious ever  atternpted.  The  Hoosiers 
entered  the  Big  Ten  schedule  in  mid- 
April  with  a  14-12  record,  the  first 
time  they  had  been  above  .500  at  that 
time  in  years. 

"Our  inexperience  will  be  a  big 
factor,"  Smith  said.  "These  kids 
haven't  had  to  face  this  kind  of  in- 
tensity before.  They  have  got  to  be 
emotionally  ready  to  handle  the 
challenge." 

The  non-conference  schedule  did 
prepare  the  Hoosiers  for  the  chal- 
lenge of  improving  on  their  last- 
Blace  finish  in  the  Big  Ten's  Eastern 
'ivision  in  1981. 

Senior  first  baseman  Larry  Black- 
well  used  the  extra  games  to  the  best 
advantage.  His  30  runs  batted  in  led 
the  Big  Ten,  as  did  his  nine  home 
runs  before  the  conference  schedule 
began.  Blackwell  went  on  to  break 
his  own  lU  season  homer  record 
during  May's  stretch  drive.  But  by 
then,  the  Hoosiers  had  been  elimi- 
nated from  their  next  major.goal  —  a 
Big  Ten  championship. 

The  pitching  caused  the  most  anx- 
ious moments  for  Smith,  as  fresh- 
man Mike  Humpherey  led  the  team 
with  a  2.50  earned  run  average.  The 
opening  game  portended  the  sea- 
son's pitching  woes,  as  Illinois  col- 
lected 17  hits  in  a  10-5  victory. 

Rain  cut  into  the  early  schedule, 
including  lU's  spring  trip  to 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  Of  the  26 
games  Smith  hoped  to  play,  12  were 
rained  out,  depriving  the  team  of 
much-needed  playing  time. 

The  Hoosiers  returned  from  the 
trip  and  swept  their  first  double- 
header  of  the  season  over  Bellar- 
mine.  They  dropped  three  straight 
home  games  in  lopsided  efforts  be- 
fore sweeping  Evansville.  Hum- 
pherey picTked  up  his  first  victory 
against  tne  Aces,  pitching  six  shut- 
out innings  in  a  4-1  triumph. 

But  when  the  Big  Ten  season 
started,  lU  lost  seven  straight  before 
winning  at  Michigan  State.  The  team 
had  found  out  exactly  how  tough  the 
task  of  rebuilding  would  be. 

Jim  Slater 
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Women's  golf 


Jam  Carmichael  took  his  "green" 
thumb  from  the  professional  golf 
tour  to  the  lU  women's  team  in  1981- 
'82  and  had  a  successful  first  year  as 
coach. 

With  the  addition  of  three  new 
golfers,  former  pro  Carmichael  be- 
gan sowing  the  seeds  for  a  rejuve- 
nated program.  Though  the  improve- 
ment was  not  always  evident  in  team 
scores,  it  was  clear  that  progress  had 
been  made. 

The  team's  average  after  the  fail 
season  was  79.8,  lower  than  the  81.1 
of  a  year  before.  There  were  five 

f)layers  under  that  average:  junior 
an  Kleiman,  79.1;  sophomore  Mo- 
nique  Berard,  79.2;  freshman  Karin 
Romber,  79.7;  senior  Karen  Maren- 
cik,  79.8;  and  freshman  Ann  Stacy, 
81. 

Stacy,  a  newcomer,  also  has  ties  to 
the  pro  tour.  She  is  the  sister  of  pro 
golfer  Hollis  Stacy.  Rounding  out 
tne  rest  of  the  team  was  senior  Lynn 
Desmet,  freshman  Frances  Ertel, 
and  sophomore  Elena  Larrazabal. 

With  the  three  newcomers,  two  of 
whom  were  in  the  starting  lineup, 
lU's  performance  was  even  more 
surprising. 

The  Hoosiers  concentrated  mainly 
on  the  fall  season,  playing  only  two 
matches  in  the  spring.  They  were 
second  in  the  Indiana  Womens'  In- 
vitational played  on  lU's  course. 

The  Hoosiers  also  were  an  impres- 
sive fifth  out  of  16  teams  at  the  Pur- 
due Invitational,  sixth  out  of  20  in 
the  Lady  Tarheel  Invitational,  and 
ninth  out  of  15  at  the  Lady  Kat  Invita- 
tional. But  perhaps  their  most  out- 
standing performance  was  a  13th  out 
of  20  at  the  Susie  Maxwell  Berning 
All-College  Classic.  It  was  a  highly 
competitive  tournament  featuring 
many  of  the  top  teams  in  the  nation. 

The  Hoosiers,  in  turn,  received 
national  recognition  at  the  end  of  the 
fall  season,  earning  a  No.  20  ranking 
by  the  AIAW. 

Linda  Black 
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although  men's  golf  coach  Bob 
Fitch  believed  he  had  a  strong  sauad 
in  1981-'82,  its  performances  did  not 
show  the  potential  he  saw.  lU  was 
15th  out  of  26  at  the  Southern  Inter- 
collegiate tournament  in  Montgom- 
ery, Ala. ,  and  fifth  out  of  24  teams  at 
the  Kepler  Invitahonal  in  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The  showing  at  Kepler  might  have 
seemed  promising,  but  dicTnot  re- 
veal the  entire  story.  The  Hoosiers 
were  leading  after  the  first  round 
when  they  decided  to  take  a  lunch 
break.  Sophomore  Jeff  Cook,  the 
No.  2  man  on  the  team,  burnt  his 
fingers  severely  on  a  coffee  pot.  He 
still  managed  to  finish  the  round, 
but  only  by  half-gripping  the  club. 
Then  on  the  second  hole,  junior 
Mike  Fromuths  sprained  his  wrist. 
Fromuth,  the  No.  3  man,  also 
finished  his  round,  but  used  only 
one  hand.  Fitch  called  the  events 
"one  of  the  worst  things  that  had 
ever  happened  in  all  the  time  I  have 
been  coaching." 

Finishing  out  the  rest  of  the  squad 
for  the  Hoosiers  were  junior  Tim 
Korrssel  at  No.  1  position,  freshman 
Richard  Rosseau  at  No.  4,  and  soph- 
omore Mike  Ingram  at  No.  5.  Ros- 
seau and  Ingram  were  new  addi- 
tions to  the  team,  as  was  Fromuth, 
who  transfered  to  lU  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma. 

Most  of  the  team's  tournaments 
were  played  late  in  the  semester  af- 
ter scnool  had  ended.  According  to 
Fitch,  this  hurt  them  because  there 
was  a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  players, 
not  only  to  do  well  on  the  golf 
course,  but  to  study  for  their  finals. 
However,  the  team's  GPA  was  a  3.2 
—  one  of  the  highest  lU  sports  team 
scholastic  averages. 

Linda  Black 


Training  on 

Bourbon 

Street 

V  V  e  all  started  playing  together  as 
pledges  from  Sigma  Nu  in  1978. 
None  of  us  knew  each  other  so  we 
had  no  idea  how  we  would  get  along 
as  a  team. 

Our  senior  coach  had  a  habit  of 
making  frequent  stops  at  local 
taverns  before  practices  and  games. 
As  a  result,  he  once  called  a  quick 
kick  on  third  down.  From  that  point 
on,  1  called  plays  in  the  huddle. 

We  knew  we  had  a  good  team 
when  we  started  beating  other  fra- 
ternity teams  by  30  or  40  points.  That 
continued  until  we  had  won  the 
Crimson  championship.  The  next 
game  was  a  big  disappomtment.  We 
lost  to  the  eventual  all-campus 
champion  Pi  Kappa  Phi  in  overtime. 

During  our  next  season,  we  were 
actives  and  free  to  do  as  our  coach 
had  done  the  preceding  year.  Our 
partying  habits  affected  our  prac- 
tices and  eventually  our  game  when 
we  lost  to  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  in 
the  semi-final  game  of  the  Crimson 
"A"  division.  That  loss  really  stuck 
in  our  minds  because  we  had  done 
so  well  as  freshmen. 

During  the  1980  season,  our  third 
season  together,  we  were  deter- 
mined ancf  disciplined  to  go  all  the 
way.  Bill  Ehert,  our  only  senior,  kept 
us  in  line  and  tried  to  fire  us  up  for 
each  game.  So  we  stayed  sober  until 
after  the  game. 

Our  partying  didn't  stop,  howev- 
er, because  some  of  our  best  plays 
were  developed  through  our  exer- 
cise program  of  12-ounce  curls. 

This  system  proved  to  be  the  win- 
ning combination.  With  a  12-0  sea- 
son and  an  all-campus  gold  medal, 
we  were  invited  to  New  Orleans  for 
the  nahonal  flag-football  champion- 
ship. 

After  Christmas,  the  team  took  off 
for  New  Orleans,  out  of  shape  and 
ready  for  a  vacaHon  in  the  South. 


Michelob  sponsored  the  tournament 
and  its  presence  was  known  via  beer 
trucks  next  to  the  playing  field  and 
kegs  in  the  cafetena.  This  is  where 
our  frequent  practices  at  Nick's  and 
the  Hopp  paid  off. 

Our  first  game  was  a  victory  over 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  All- 
Stars.  We  lost  to  Nicholas  State  in 
our  next  game.  Nicholas  State  was 
the  eventual  third-place  winner. 

We  were  physically  beat  and 
therefore  needed  the  liciuid  seda- 
tives that  the  famous  Bouroon  Street 
could  provide.  We  arrived  at  Pat 
O'Brien's  piano  bar  at  9  p.m.  Inside 
the  bar  we  drank  and  sang  with 
many  members  of  the  Georgia  and 


Notre  Dame  teams  in  town  for  the 
Sugar  Bowl. 

As  the  morning  sun  rose,  we  real- 
ized that  we  might  need  some  sleep 
before  our  9  a.m.  game  in  the  dou- 
ble-elimination tournament.  The 
opening  play  of  the  game  was  a  70- 
yard  touchdown  run  by  our  center. 
Chuck  Bolles.  Once  he  was  safe  in 
the  end  zone,  he  crumpled  to  his 
knees  and  left  the  remnants  of  the 
night  before  on  the  field.  We  played 
an  unconscious  game  and  endecf  up 
6-7  losers. 

During  the  next  summer,  Sigma 
Nu  asked  us  to  leave  the  fraternity. 
We  made  up  a  team  from  the  old 
nucleus,  plus  a  couple  friends  from 
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high  school.  Because  we  were  forced 
to  play  in  the  independent  league, 
we  nad  to  come  up  with  a  new  name 
—  The  Bourbon  Street  Blues. 

We  set  a  goal  to  go  back  to  New 
Orleans  and  oeat  Bourbon  Street  be- 
cause it  had  given  us  the  blues  the 
previous  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1981,  our  senior  year. 
The  Bourbon  Street  Blues  outscored 
their  opponents,  364-30,  compiled 
an  11-0  record,  and  again  won  the 
all-campus  championship.  Team 
members  were  Jay  Gehl,  Chuck 
Bolers,  Paul  Levinson,  Dan  Connor, 
Rob  Warstler,  John  Caress,  Jay 
Sternberger,  Tony  Hall,  and  myself. 
Scott  Freyn 
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Champions 

Armando  Betancourt 


It  seemed  he  was  always  surrounded:  the  hugs  from  his 
teammates,  the  thugs  assigned  to  mark  him  on  the  field,  the 
kids  and  college  women  trying  to  get  an  autograph  or  a 
smile.  But  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  image  of  Armando 
Betancourt  s  lU  days  was  of  him  off  to  the  side,  away  from  the 
crowd,  going  through  his  own  exercise  rituals  before  a  game  or 
practice.  Not  only  was  "Mando"  in  a  class  by  himself  as  a  soccer 

Slaver  during  his  three  years  at  lU,  but  often  his  mind  was  back  in 
[onduras,  at  home  with  his  family. 

The  transition  to  America  was  not  easy  for  Betancourt.  It  took 
three  colleges  before  he  found  a  home  away  from  home,  and  even 
at  lU  there  were  times  when  he  was  ready  to  quit. 

The  easy  smile  and  grace  on  the  soccer  field  oeiied  the  hard  times 
experienced  bv  the  sensitive  voung  man.  "He's  high-pitched  and 
finelv  tuned,"  lU  coach  Jerr\'  Yeaglev  said,  "like  a  thoroughbred." 

Betancourt's  father  died  in  a  plane  crash  while  Mando  was 
attending  Escuela  International  High  School  in  San  Pedro, 
Honduras.  "I  didn't  want  to  come  to  school  here  after  that," 
Betancourt  said.  "1  wanted  to  stav  at  home  and  take  care  of  my 
mother.  My  family  had  to  practically  force  me  to  go." 

But  he  didn't  come  to  the  States  to  play  soccer.  Betancourt, 
whose  family  owns  a  banana  plantation  in  San  Pedro,  was  coming 
to  a  new  nation  to  get  an  education.  He  hoped  to  return  and  take 
over  the  business. 

In  the  fall  of  1976,  he  enrolled  at  Tulane  College  in  New  Orleans. 
He  immediatelv  encountered  academic  difficulties  because  he  had 
enrolled  at  the  last  minute  and  was  placed  in  advanced  courses  he 
wasn't  prepared  for. 

That  year  he  flew  back  to  Honduras  to  compete  in  the  Junior 
World  Cup.  He  became  the  team's  leading  scorer  and  a  national 
hero.  But  a  year  later  he  was  back  in  the  States  —  this  time  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  —  playing  for  a  bar  team  and  attending 
school. 

It  was  anticlimatic  after  being  a  celebrity  worthy  of  posing  for 
pictures  with  the  president  of  his  country.  Then,  one  of  his  three 
sisters  died  and  Betancourt  felt  alone  and  depressed.  "I  never  really 
could  study  before  because  I  was  thinking  about  home,"  he  said. 
"But  after  that,  I  didn't  even  want  to  go  to  classes." 

He  dropped  out  of  Alabama  his  second  semester  there,  but  not 
before  coming  to  the  attention  of  Yeagley.  Offering  Betancourt 
financial  assistance  without  a  tryout,  Yeagley  said,  turned  out  to  be 
"the  luckiest  thing  I've  ever  done." 

Betancourt  made  the  most  of  his  three  years  of  eligibility  at  lU. 
He  scored  27  goals  and  assisted  on  nine  others  in  1981  to  earn  the 
Hermann  Trophy  as  college  soccer's  best  player. 

"He  had  great  individual  ball  control,"  Yeagley  said.  "He  had 
that  smoothness,  in  the  Latin  tradition.  Yet  somehow  he  would 
come  up  with  the  speed  necessary  on  his  shot." 

Betancourt  learned  how  to  play  defense  at  lU,  while  also  giving 
the  lU  defense  some  stiff  tests  during  practice.  And  he  also  grew 
up,  Yeagley  said,  learning  to  cope  with  injuries  and  cold  weather. 
He  also  became  less  of  a  Toner,  nandling  with  class  all  the 
responsibilities  of  being  team  captain  and  a  star. 

He  didn't  complete  his  degree  rec]uirements  after  the  soccer 
season,  choosing  to  return  home  to  train  for  the  World  Cup.  He 
was  a  first-rouna  draft  choice  of  the  Tulsa  Roughnecks  of  tne  North 
American  Soccer  League,  though  he  remained  unsigned  in  the 
spring 

As  for  the  family  business,  Betancourt,  instead  of  running  it  after 
his  stay  in  the  States,  may  now  be  it. 

Gcor\;c  Papniohti 
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Denise  Jackson 


■        o  the  casual  observer,  it  may  not  have  been  obvious.  But 
H        Denise  Jackson,  a  starter  and  leading  scorer  on  lU's 

^^^     women's  basketball  team,  changed  during  the  1981-'82 
season.  The  sophomore  still  was  lU's  leading  scorer  and  rebounder. 
She  still  was  a  5-foot-ll  center  who  played  mostly  inside.  She  was 
still  a  quiet  but  aggressive  person,  on  and  off  the  court. 

But  Jackson  said  she  grew  as  a  player  after  her  first  year  at  lU. 
And,  despite  some  behind-the-scenes  conflicts  the  year  before  with 
rookie  coach  Maryalyce  Jeremiah,  she  attributed  most  of  her  growth 
to  Jeremiah. 

"My  play  came  with  experience  and  growth,"  Jackson  said.  "I 
had  some  real  hard  times,  but  Coach  got  us  together  and  got  us 
thinking  about  winning  and  what  we  nave  to  do  to  win.  Coach 
brought  a  lot  of  discipline  and  patience  to  the  team." 

Patience  was  the  key  to  Jackson's  play  during  the  season,  she 
said.  "Before,  I'd  get  the  ball  and  take  a  shot  from  anywhere,"  she 
said.  "Now,  I  think  about  a  shot  twice.  I'm  a  better  player  because 
I'm  more  patient." 

Patience  paid  off  for  Jackson,  as  she  led  the  team  with  a  17 
point-a-game  average.  She  also  broke  the  season  rebounding  record 
she  set  a  year  before  —  274  —  by  grabbing  348  rebounds.  She 
averaged  11  a  game. 

Jeremiah  noticed  a  change  in  Jackson  on  the  court  and  off.  "She's 
one  of  the  few  players  I  have  coached  who  has  gone  through  such  a 
tremendous  change  in  between  freshman  and  sophomore  year," 
Jeremiah  said.  "She's  changed  as  a  player  and  as  a  person.  Mostly, 
she  has  become  more  mature  in  botn  areas." 

Jackson  came  to  lU  from  Miami,  Fla.,  with  a  string  of  high  school 
athletic  credits  trailing  behind  her.  She  did  not  grow  up  in  an 
athletic  family,  but  got  into  sports  because  "in  the  ninth  grade  I  was 
5-8  and  doing  nothing,"  she  said. 

Jeremiah  developed  a  special  bond  with  Jackson  because  she  is 
the  first  real  player  the  coach  ever  recruited  at  lU.  "I  recruited 
Denise  on  the  telephone,"  Jeremiah  said.  "I  just  had  her  name  and 
she  had  great  credentials.  I  knew  we  needed  that  kind  of  size.  I  had 
never  seen  her  play,  but  I  convinced  her  over  the  telephone." 

Although  she  was  the  Hoosiers'  scoring  leader,  Jackson  does  not 
consider  herself  a  team  leader.  "The  freshmen  don't  really  look  up 
to  me  or  anything,"  she  said.  "Actually,  I'm  more  of  a  team  clown 
than  a  leader.  I'm  always  saying  something  stupid." 

One  year  of  experience  showed  on  Jackson.  She  is  smart  about 
her  play  and  her  future.  "By  being  patient,  I  began  to  play  more 
team  ball,"  Jackson  said.  "When  we  started  working  together  it  got 
better." 

It  wasn't  completely  smooth  sailing  for  Jackson,  though.  "She 
had  a  few  more  problems  with  playing  patient  ball  at  the  end  of  the 
year  when  we  were  struggling  to  get  points  on  the  board," 
Jeremiah  said.  "When  you  know  everybody  looks  to  you  to  score, 
it's  hard  to  realize  sometimes  you  should  just  hold  on  to  the  ball  or 
pass  it  back  out  instead  of  shooting  it  right  away." 

Along  with  her  growing  reputation  as  a  patient  ball  player, 
Jackson  also  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  "coldest"  person  on  the 
team.  "She  hates  cold  weather,"  Jeremiah  said.  "When  we  were  in 
Alaska  we  were  going  to  visit  a  glacier  and  Denise  said  she  wasn't 
going  because  it  was  too  cold.  I  told  her  she  was  going,  and  she 
went.  I  think  it  was  a  good  experience  for  her." 

Sherri  Fishman 
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He  couldn't  hear  them  and  didn't  want  to.  Even  the  most 
ardent  of  lU  basketball  fans  were  suggesting  that 
another  trip  to  the  Final  Four  could  take  place  only  on 
Fantasy  Island. 

Ted  Kitchel,  the  sandv-haired,  6-foot-8  forward  from  tiny 
Galveston,  Ind.,  chose  hot  to  become  cornplacent  with  the 
championship  ring  already  on  his  finger.  True  to  his  character, 
Kitchel  felt  compelled  to  accept  the  collective  loss  of  Ray  Tolbert, 
Isiah  Thomas,  and  Landon  Turner  like  a  champion.  "Instead  of 
feeling  sorr\'  for  ourselves,  as  a  team  we  decided  we  were  just 
going  to  go  out  and  do  the  best  job  we  could,"  Kitchel  said  after  the 
season.  "There  was  nothing  we  could  do  about  Isiah  going  pro  or 
Landon  being  hurt." 

Assuming  the  leadership  for  the  defending  champs,  Kitchel 
almost  paved  lU's  wav  to  New  Orleans  and  a  berth  in  the  Final 
Four.  Although  the  iToosiers  did  not  make  it  past  the  second  round 
of  the  NCAA  tourney,  the  mere  fact  they  qualified  was  a  tribute  to 
the  dedication  of  players  like  him.  "Our  goals  this  year  were  set 
mainly  on  making  it  into  the  NCAA  tourney,"  said  Kitchel,  a 
home-bred  Hoosier  enamored  of  life  among  tomato  farmers. 
"Overall,  though,  we  did  a  pretty  good  job.  There  was  a  letdown  in 
the  middle  of  tne  season,  but  the  team  held  together  and  kept 
fighting  back." 

It  was  an  All-American  effort  by  Kitchel,  or  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
the  United  Press  International's  Board  of  Coaches.  "It  was 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  be  an  All-American,"  said  Kitchel,  who 
was  named  to  the  third  team,  and  also  selected  first-team  All-Big 
Ten  by  The  Associated  Press  and  UPI.  "I  simply  went  out  this  year 
and  tried  to  do  what  coach  Knight  had  set  up  tor  us.  It  was  a  very 
nice  honor." 

He  narrowly  missed  the  conference  scoring  championship, 
averaging  20.1  points  a  game.  That  title  may  come  next  spring, 
though,  given  tne  positive  attitude  that  is  innately  Kitchel's.  The 
perserverance  always  has  been  there,  from  the  moment  he  shot  his 
first  baskets  on  the  side  of  his  father's  barn  to  the  rigors  inherent  in 
freshman  life  at  a  basketball  pantheon.  If  the  abrupt  loss  of  Thomas 
and  Turner  was  a  stumbling  clock,  it  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
one  experienced  his  freshman  season. 

In  the  autumn  of  1978,  Kitchel  was  preparing  fervently  for  his 
first  collegiate  game,  against  the  Russian  national  team.  After 
running  with  the  first  team  in  practice,  he  began  experiencing  pains 
in  his  right  leg.  A  ruptured  disc  in  his  back  had  caused  the  pain.  It 
meant  he  would  miss  the  entire  year.  But  Kitchel  seemed  to  come 
into  his  own  during  the  winter  of  his  sophomore  season.  Against 
Illinois  on  a  Saturdav  afternoon  in  January,  he  exploded  for  40 
points,  making  11  of  13  shots  from  the  field  and  a  remarkable  18  of 
18  shots  from  the  free-throw  line. 

Kitchel's  step-shoot-swish  routine  from  beyond  20  feet  of  the 
basket  became  almost  as  commonplace  as  the  sight  of  his 
perpetually  disheveled  hair  on  the  sports  pages.  While  his  style  was 
mechanical,  no  one  at  Assembly  Hall  was  yawning.  He  was 
accurate  on  129  of  231  shots  from  the  field  —  56  percent  which  put 
him  ninth  on  the  all-time  lU  list. 

If  he  is  an  aberration  among  Big  Ten  forwards,  it  is  largely 
because  quickness  is  not  Kitchel's  forte.  One  substantial 
characteristic,  though,  is  his  unbending  aggression  under  the 
boards,  where  he  has  become  a  master  of  the  three-point  play.  At 
the  free-throw  line,  Kitchel  was  deadly,  making  160  of  183  attempts. 
"The  good  Lord  blessed  me  with  an  ability  to  shoot  the  ball,"  he 
said  modestly. 

It  is,  then,  part  of  his  nature  that  Kitchel  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
pessimists  of  society.  Champions  seldom  have  room  in  their 
lexicons  for  such  talk. 

Mark  Ncicman 
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Jenny  Snyder 


M  I  ^k  I    hen  Jenny  Snyder  tried  out  for  the  lU  women's 

^U     ^V      tennis  team  a  few  years  ago,  she  was  looking  for  a 

W       W       fun  activity  to  keep  busy.  Now  tennis  means  a  lot 

more  to  Snyder  and  Snyder  means  a  lot  more  to  the  lU  tennis  team. 

During  the  fall  season,  she  was  undefeated  in  the  No.  1  doubles 
position  and  lost  only  one  match  at  her  No.  3  position.  But  her 
tennis  achievements  did  not  come  that  easy.  "I  put  a  lot  of  extra 
time  in.  The  summer  between  my  freshman  anci  sophomore  year  1 
practiced  four  to  five  hours  a  day." 

Tennis  coach  Lin  Loring  said  he  believed  Snyder's 
accomplishments  were  achieved  by  her  serious  dedication.  "She's 
gotten  where  she  is  through  a  lot  of  hard  work,"  Loring  said. 
'She's  obviously  a  good  athlete."  As  an  lU  freshman,  she  was  a 
walk-on,  earning  the  No.  7  position  in  singles  and  No.  3  position 
on  doubles.  But  the  summer  after  her  freshman  year  is  when  Loring 
said  Snyder  "made  her  big  jump."  During  that  summer,  she 
practiced  in  national  tournaments,  spent  long  hours  practicing,  and 
drove  from  Evansville,  her  home  town,  to  Bloomington  in  order  to 
work  with  Loring. 

By  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year,  Snyder  moved  from  the  No.  7 
singles  position  to  No.  4.  "At  this  point,  coach  Loring  decided  I 
should  get  some  money,"  Snyder,  a  marketing  major,  said. 

Snyder  earned  a  full-athletic  scholarship  through  dedication  and 
work,  but  she  said  she  owes  a  lot  of  her  success  to  her  coach.  "He 
has  a  lot  of  knowledge  about  tennis  and  he'll  go  out  of  his  way  to 
help." 

Loring  helped  her  strengthen  many  parts  of  her  game.  For 
instance,  she  has  practiced  her  ground  stroke  so  much  that  it  now 
is  the  strongest  part  of  her  game.  "I'm  patient.  I  stay  on  the 
baseline  and  hit  ground  strokes  all  day,"  she  said. 

Snyder  doesn't  like  to  predict  how  well  she  will  do  in  the  future. 
"I  just  have  to  take  one  step  at  a  time.  I  really  can't  say  what  will 
happen  in  the  future.  You  just  have  to  take  each  semester  as  it 
comes." 

Dawn  Mann 
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Sheila  Montgomery 
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finally  received  a  claim-to-fame.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  histon'  of  lU  women's  track,  competitors  were 
threatened  bv  lU,  due  mainly  to  Montgomer\'. 

As  a  track  star  at  Gary  Roosevelt  High  School,  Montgomery  was 
already  on  her  way  toward  a  champion  image.  She  competecl  in  the 
Indiana  girls'  track  state  competition  three  out  of  her  four  high 
school  years.  After  her  high  school  career,  she  was  offered  several 
college  scholarships  for  her  running  ability,  but  none  were  quite  as 
appealing  as  lU's  offer.  "I  chose  lU  because  of  the  academics  as 
well  as  their  athletics." 

Montgomery  completed  her  junior  year  in  nursing,  where  she 
earned  a  3.2  GPA,  an  accomplishment  for  any  athlete. 

Although  she  brought  some  amount  of  notoriety  to  the  lU 
women's  track  team,  Montgomery  did  not  take  sole  credit  for  her 
achievements.  "I  give  all  my  thanks  to  God  for  my  strength  and 
overall  accomplishments,"  she  said. 

And  strength  God  gave  her.  Montgomery  gained  All-American 
status  for  her  performances  in  Iowa  City  in  the  AIAW  Indoor 
Nationals.  She  placed  fourth  in  both  the  800-meter  dash  and  the 
mile  relay,  which  she  anchored.  "It's  exciting  to  think  you're  an 
All-American,  and  it's  an  honor,  but  I  really  wasn't  exactly  jumping 
for  joy  because  I  wanted  to  run  better." 

With  the  help  of  Nate  Pantilat,  a  graduate  assistant  with  the  lU 
track  program,  Montgomery  improved  her  800-meter  times.  As  a 
sophomore,  she  ran  the  800  in  2:12.  After  one  year  of  working  with 
Pantilat,  she  lowered  that  time  to  2:08.  Pantilat  said  he  enjoyed 
coaching  Montgomery.  "What  I  liked  about  her  was  once  she  was 
put  into  a  competition  situation,  she  put  everything  she  had  into 
it,"  the  Israel  native  said.  "She  was  very  easy  to  work  with  and 
very  coachable.  She  also  appreciated  what  other  people  did  for 
her." 

Though  Montgomery  was  appreciative,  she  had  some  second 
thoughts  about  her  athletic  uporinging.  "I  sometimes  wished  I  was 
just  a  regular  student,  but  I  eventually  learned  how  to  manage  my 
time,"  the  self-described  "unsociable"  said.  "But  being  an  athlete 
had  its  advantages.  I  got  to  travel  and  I  met  a  lot  of  people.  It  was 
an  opportunity  to  really  see  myself  and  to  grow." 

The  past  year  was  also  a  time  for  Montgomery  to  seriously 
consider  her  future  plans.  Pantilat  helped  her  realize  the  potential 
she  had.  "She  was  very  aggressive  as  far  as  wanting  to  win,"  he 
said.  "She  would  do  anythmg  to  win." 

And  a  winner  describes  her  best.  Sheila  Montgomery,  because  of 
her  athletic  accomplishments  and  her  high  academic  standards,  is  a 
champion  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Lisa  Hfli/s 
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Rob  Bollinger 


Rob  Bollinger's  diving  prowess  helped  him  earn  two 
NCAA  titles  and  many  other  laurels  during  his  four 
years  at  lU.  Though  his  accomplishments  varied  from 
year  to  vear,  Bollinger  had  the  consistency  of  a  champion.  "I  can't 
really  say  I  had  a  bad  meet  in  all  four  years,"  he  said.  Even  when 
he  hit  the  diving  board  during  the  national  championship  his 
sophomore  year,  Bollinger  still  managed  to  move  up  after  the 
mishap  from  23rd  to  16th. 

He  made  up  for  that  3-meter  diving  misfortune  by  taking  second 
in  the  1-meter  competition.  But  his  poise  in  meets  showed  through 
especially  during  his  final  two  seasons.  He  won  the  NCAA  and  Big 
Ten  3-meter  titles  as  a  junior  and  the  1-meter  titles  as  a  senior. 

Bollinger's  early  experience  as  a  trampolinist  helped  him  as  a 
di\'er.  With  his  father  as  a  coach,  Bollinger  was  pushed  to  work 
hard.  Though,  according  to  Bollinger,  "fathers  expect  a  lot  out  of 
you,"  the  work  paid  oft.  He  was  a  world  champion  on  the 
trampoline  when  he  quit  in  1976. 

The  competition  experience  carried  over  into  diving.  "I've  had  a 
lot  of  experience  in  big  competitions  from  the  tramp,"  he  said, 
noting  that  the  acrobatic  ability  carried  over  as  well. 

In  champion  form,  Bollinger  finished  his  college  years  with  a 
string  of  dual  meet  victories  and  1-meter  titles.  During  his  senior 
year,  Bollinger  set  a  new  conference  record  in  the  1-meter  with  a 
score  of  532.98.  He  finished  second  in  the  3-meter. 

During  the  NCAAs  in  Milwaukee,  Bollinger  scored  16  points  for 
his  win  in  the  1-meter  diving.  However,  he  finished  10th  in  the 
3-meter  —  the  event  he  had  won  the  previous  year. 

It  was  more  of  a  psychological  than  a  physical  mishap  that  caused 
Bollinger  to  lose  his  3-meter  title.  He  won  the  1-meter  title  the  night 
before  he  was  to  compete  in  the  3-meter. 

"I  couldn't  get  to  sleep.  The  adrenaline  still  was  going,"  he  said. 
"It's  hard  to  get  psyched  up  after  you've  already  won.  It  was  a 
good  experience. 

Though  Bollinger  was  disappointed,  he  took  the  loss  lightly, 
saying  tnat  it  was  "one  of  those  things."  During  the  season, 
Bollinger  had  concentrated  on  the  3-meter.  "I  may  have  taken  it  too 
seriously." 

Bollinger  was  the  only  lU  team  member  to  score  in  the  3-meter, 
while  four  other  Hoosiers  scored  in  the  1-meter.  He  came  out  of  the 
1-meter  competition  with  545.95  points.  In  second  place,  Ron 
Meyers  of  Arkansas  had  536.80.  Overall,  Bollinger  scored  19  of  the 
total  29  points  of  the  lU  NCAA  team. 

Though  he  didn't  retain  his  3-meter  title,  for  a  diver  of  the  caliber 
of  Bollinger,  eyen  a  disappointing  meet  is  not  a  poor  one. 

Tammy  Lytic 
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iving  in  Bloomington  is  a  transient  experience.  You  move  from 
dorm  to  house  to  apartment  to  summer  ]ob  and  back  with  your 
endless  load  of  boxes.  But  everytime  you  return,  Bloomington  has 
stayed  the  same  and  you  have  absorbed  the  changes.  You  can 
always  tell  the  freshmen  women  because  they  carry  purses.  Every 
weekend,  someone  you  know  turns  21.  People  sit  outside,  on  the 
grass,  under  the  trees.  The  Gentiles  finally  discover  bagels  and 
cream  cheese.  There  is  an  urge  to  go  Bohemian,  dressing  purely  for 
comfort,  and  to  stroll  to  the  Kuncible  Spoon  to  drink  coffee  you 
never  knew  existed.  You  talk  politics,  books,  and  feelings,  and, 
somehow,  know  that  there  is  a  way  to  get  down  deep,  to  don 
goggles  and  an  air  hose  and  submerse  yourself  into  the  moment,  an 
era  m  a  lifetime,  and  know  that,  once  there,  you  will  be  there 
forever,  pure,  scarred,  but  ultimately  knowlegeable  at  last.  It  would 
be  all  you  need,  and  it  doesn't  quite  happen.  Not  quite.  Instead, 
you  find  out  how  it  feels  to  bounce  a  check,  to  sleep  with  a  man,  to 
smoke  a  joint,  to  read  an  assignment  again  and  again  in  futility. 
You  flunk  an  exam  and  are  assured  by  friends  that,  at  Indiana 
University,  something  happens  to  everybody. 

Chris  Lavin 
Lifestyles  editor 
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Indiana  University 


A  tradition  of  sorts 

In  appearance  it  is  the  quintessen- 
tial university.  Towering  trees 
grace  the  rolling  campus  hills.  A 
quaint  little  river,  a  gurgling  brook  of 
sorts,  winds  its  way  between  cam- 
pus foundation  and^  foliage,  provid- 
ing a  tranquil  diversion  to  the  hectic 
surroundings.  Parchment-like 
limestone  buildings,  decrepit  in 
appearance,  yet  steeped  in  pre-1900 
tradihon,  invigorate  the  air  with  a 
historical  sense  of  the  academe. 
And,  of  course,  there's  ivy;  cords 
and  cords  of  ivy  blanket  the  Duilding 
walls.  Indiana  University's  campus 
seems  to  embody  the  traditional  ess- 
ence of  higher  education,  at  least  in 
appearance. 

But  upon  closer  inspection,  this 
pervading  sense  of  scholarly  sublim- 
ity turns  out  to  be  just  that  —  an 
appearance.  It's  an  image  put  forth 
by  the  peaceful  setting,  and  really, 
we  all  know  better  than  to  take  it  at 
face  value. 

Taking  nothing  away  from  Indi- 
ana's academic  intentions  —  for 
there  is  no  question  that  the  school 
has  its  share  of  outstanding  scholas- 
tic programs  —  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  Indiana  is  not  the  most  selective 
instttution  of  higher  education  in  the 
world.  Consequently,  we,  as  a  stu- 
dent body,  are  not  exactly  the  creme 
de  la  creme  of  the  academic  world. 

Granted,  there  are  a  few  of  the 
scholarly  types.  Thick  glasses,  long 
scraggly  hair  and  beards,  sore 
shoulders  from  lugging  2,000- 
page  books  around,  they  are 
ready  at  any  given  moment  to  rattle 
off  the  Lorentz  Contraction  Theory 
and  its  relation  to  Einstein's  special 
theory  of  relativity,  or  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  platonic  forms  versus  a  Sar- 
trean  set  of  existential  ethics.  But, 
being  few  in  number,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  blend  unobtrusively 
into  the  walls. 

So,  where  does  that  leave  us? 
Here's  a  campus  bursting  with 
academic  flavor,  but  with  30,000  stu- 
dents standing  out  like  sore  thumbs. 

Well,  things  ain't  as  bad  as  they 
seem. 

Despite  our  lack  of  academic  aris- 
tocracy, there  is  more  to  the  tradi- 
tional image  which  Indiana  so  neatly 
conveys  tnan  that  related  to  the 
actual  campus.  More  than  the  lovely 
landscaping.  There  is  a  part  which, 
rather  unknowingly,  is  brought  for- 
ward by  the  student  body.  Tne  stu- 


dents incarnate  this  essence,  which, 
although  not  exactly  consistent  with 
traditional  educational  values,  com- 
prises a  healthy  tradition  in  itself. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  life  and  of  values 
that  is  not  found  often  these  days:  a 
down-home  set  of  practical  work, 
get-behind-the-team,  earn-an- 
honest-dollar  values. 

It  is  obvious  at  first  glance.  Short 
hair,  preppy  clothes.  Nothing  ever 
too  outrageous  in  action  or  appear- 
ance. (This,  of  course,  excludes  the 
extremely  mild  following  punk  and 
new  wave  music  found  nere,  final- 
ly.) It  is  obvious  at  second  glance. 
No  rallies  or  revolutionary  activities 
by  outraged  students  spouting  in- 
flammatory Maoisms,  out  always 
packed  houses  at  football  and  bas- 
ketball games.  It  is  even  obvious  at 
third  glance,  and  that  is  a  look  at  the 
values  embedded  deep  within  the 
soul  of  the  lU  student  Dody. 

Students  at  Indiana  are  not  just 
your  every-day,  run-of-the-mill, 
left-wing  college  students.  They  are 
basically  a  conservative  lot,  accept- 
ing life  the  way  it  is.  They  see  no  real 
reason  for  change.  Play  the  game  as 
it  is  played.  Berkeley,  this  ain't. 

But  the  funny  thing  is  that  the  stu- 
dent body  doesn't  want  a  Berkeley. 
That  is  why  punk  and  new  wave 
cultures  never  really  catch  on.  They 
receive  a  mild  degree  of  attention, 
and  then  they're  let  go. 

The  always-growing  Greek  sys- 
tem has  practiced  the  same  pomp 
and  circumstance  rituals,  has  fol- 
lowed the  same  codes  of  manner  for 
the  last  100  years.  Girls  are  still 
pinned.  Guys  still  say  good  night  at 
the  door.  There  are  stillthe  same  old 
fraternity  rivalries,  and  the  same  old 
fraternity  pranks. 

But  it's  not  just  limited  to  the 
Greeks.  It's  the  same  all  over  cam- 
pus, and  this  is  most  evident  at  the 
weekly  excursions  into  Memorial 
Stadium  or  Assembly  Hall  for  Indi- 
ana sports.  Indiana  basketball 
means  more  to  some  people  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  But  in 
virtually  the  entire  student  body 
there  is  a  staunch  stand-behind-the- 
team  attitude.  The  fans  turn  out  en 
masse  for  every  game,  always  sport- 
ing some  type  of  red  garb,  always 
cheering  at  tne  top  of  their  lungs  for 
"those  damn  Hoosiers." 

In  1981,  when  lU  won  the  national 
basketball  championship,  the  streets 


were  packed  with  people  yelling, 
screaming,  and  totally  imbibing 
themselves  with  the  ecstatic  feeling 
of  victory.  This  doesn't  happen  at 
the  radical  Berkeleys.  Nor  does  it 
happen  at  the  erudite  Yales,  Har- 
vards,  or  Oxfords.  It  only  hapens  at 
Indiana. 

And  that's  something  to  be  proud 
of.  There  is  a  real  beauty  to  a  value 
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system  like  the  one  perpetuated  at 
lU.  Sure,  it  has  its  drawbacks.  Some- 
times, students  will  rely  on  their 
"practical"  majors  (business  majors, 
this  doesn't  necessarily  mean  you) 
to  guide  them  through  college  and 
life,  disregarding  other  aspects  of 
education.  And  sometimes  the 
Greeks  get  a  little  too  set  in  their 
ways,  so  much  that  they  seem 


oblivious  of  those  unadorned  by 
Greek  letters. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  traditional 
spirit  enhances  the  surroundings, 
rather  than  detracting  from  them.  It 
gives  first-time  Indiana  students  a 
welcome  atmosphere  and  invites 
them  to  be  a  part  of  this  college  life, 
rather  than  intimidating  them  to  the 
point  of  hiding  behind  their  books. 


And  it  gives  experienced  seniors 
something  to  fall  back  on,  a  diver- 
sion from  the  work  and  worry. 

This  is  what  gives  the  university 
its  real  traditional  values.  It's  not  the 
scholarly  surroundings  —  it  is  this 
pervading  aura  of  "Sure  school  is 
mnportant,  but  there  are  other  things 
to  an  education." 

Dan  Cox 
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208      Tenth  Street 


^  ^  ■  ^  espite  our  lack  of  academic  aris- 
I  Itocracy,  there  is  more  to  the  tradi- 
MmJ  tional  image  which  Indiana  so  neat- 
ly conveys  to  the  actual  campus.  More  than  the 
lovely  landscaping.  There  is  a  part,  which, 
rather  unknowlingly,  is  brought  by  the  student 
body.  The  students  incarnate  this  essence, 
which,  although  not  exactly  consistent  with  tra- 
ditional educational  values,  comprises  a 
healthy  tradition  in  itself.  •  • 


An  lU  student 

Climbing  the  ladder 
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ollege  brought  changes  to 
Alan  Schoen  s  life.  It  had  al- 

I  ways  been  decided  that  it 

would.  When  he  graduated  from 
Niles  East  High  School  in  Illinois,  he 

Eacked  his  Bags  and  headed  for 
loomington. 

With  each  year  more  changes 
came.  Freshman  year  was  fun  and 
exciting  —  an  extension  of  high 
school.  Classes  were  not  of  great 
concern,  and  the  most  important 
tasks  were  to  make  new  friends  and 
order  pizzas.  A  new  independence 
was  explored  for  the  first  time.  Time 
was  structured  only  by  himself. 
Laundry  overflowed  his  basket  and 
stray  socks  became  a  common 
adornment  to  his  Willkie  room. 

By  his  sophomore  year,  the  unli- 
mited independence  was  reined  in. 
Schoen  had  to  make  a  choice:  have 
fun  for  three  more  years  and  become 
a  hobo,  or  settle  down  to  the  books 
and  start  climbing  the  ladder.  He 
chose  the  latter.  Responsibility  to 
himself  had  won  over  the  pizzas. 

Schoen  began  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  declaring  a  major  and 
deciding  where  he  wanted  to  live  his 
life.  Bonds  of  friendship  developed 
during  his  first  year  altered,  and 
close  friends  became  acquaintances 
as  people  started  to  move  separate 
ways. 


In  his  junior  year  came  cost  ac- 
counting and  A-core.  There  were  no 
more  breaks  in  the  stress;  either 
grades  were  made  or  they  weren't. 
Internship  interviews  came  around, 
and  the  jeans  were  put  aside  for  a 
dark-blue  three-piece  suit. 

He  got  the  job,  and  took  off  for  a 
semester  at  an  accounting  firm  in 
Chicago.  His  next  step:  CPA  exams 
and  a  nigh  salary. 

Not  all  students  buckle  down  to 
work  for  their  futures  as  Schoen  had 
done.  But  it  hasn't  been  all  toil  and 
struggle.  He  instigated  the  annual 
"Al  s  Spring  Crush,"  for  which 
many  attractive  and  uninterested 
women  were  narrowed  down  to  one 
beautiful,  charming  lady  that  would 
never  even  consider  going  out  with 
him.  And  there  were  the  Cops  and 
Robbers  parties,  when,  after  so 
many  beers,  Al  Capone  was  con- 
fused with  Billy  the  Kid.  But  there 
were  always  the  midnight  to  4  a.m. 
times  when  he  asked  himself 
whether  the  studying  and  the  stress 
were  worth  it  all,  when  he  thought 
about  calling  a  cab  to  catch  the  first 
bus  back  to  Chicago. 

When  Schoen's  college  career  — 
the  start  of  the  corporate  climb  —  is 
over,  he'll  only  miss  the  good  times, 
although  a  fetish  for  pizza  and  beer 
will  probably  endure.  "I'll  miss  it  but 
won't  regret  not  being  there," 
Schoen  said.  "I'll  get  out  with  jus 
enough  of  it." 

Leslie  Oif 
and  Chris  Lavin 
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Commuters 

A  long  road  to  class 

Cecelia  arrived  at  the  Foster 
Quad  parking  lot  half  and 
hour  before  class,  only  to  find 
no  "E"  parking  spaces  available.  She 
pulled  into  a  "D'  space,  only  to  see  a 
police  officer  smiling  in  front  of  her 
orange  Volkswagen.  Promising  to 
move  as  soon  as  a  space  became 
available,  she  avoided  a  ticket.  Ten 
minutes  later,  an  "E"  space  vacated. 
Quickly,  Cecelia's  VW  puttered  be- 
tween the  white  lines  just  in  front  of 
an  unhappy  Porsche  driver.  She 
turned  off  the  ignition  with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

"It's  a  hassle  —  especially  the 
parking!  I  have  to  wait  for  a  parking 
space  and  then  fight  for  the  space 
1  ve  waited  for!"  After  letting  off  the 
steam,  her  face  broke  into  a  smile. 
"No,  really  it's  worth  it.  Parking  is 
the  only  big  problem.  Commuting  is 
not  that  bad." 

Despite  paying  nearly  $1.30  a  gal- 
lon for  gasoline,  an  estimated  2,000 
lU-Bloomington  students  chose  the 
car  and  a  home  roof  in  1981-'82.  Per- 
haps the  reason  was  that  dormitory 
fees  exceeded  $1,500,  and  the  off- 
campus  costs  of  rent,  utilities, 
phone,  and  food  were  equally  ex- 
pensive. 

Cecelia  Gutana  started  commut- 
ing to  Bloomington  in  the  summer  of 
1981,  joining  her  sister  Maria,  who 
had  been  making  the  trip  since  the 
previous  year.  Before,  both  attended 
an  lU-Purdue  campus  in  Columbus. 
Leaving  their  mother,  brother,  and 
Maria's  four-year-old  twin  daugh- 
ters at  home  in  Columbus,  the  two 
seniors  traveled  40  miles  every  day 
to  class. 

They  didn't  eat  dorm  food,  didn't 
worry  about  making  a  dorm  room 
"homey,"  and  didn  t  get  homesick. 
But  they  did  burn  a  lot  of  gasoline, 
got  sleepy  driving,  learned  school 
Bus  routes  —  to  avoid  them  —  and 
turned  over  the  ignition  an  hour  and 
a  half  before  class. 

In  spite  of  all  the  differences, 
Maria  said,  living  in  Columbus 
didn't  isolate  her  from  other  stu- 
dents and  campus  activities.  "Be- 
cause of  the  mass  at  lU,  I  never  feel 
alienated.  Sometimes  I  do  feel  out- 
of-timing  with  other  students  be- 
cause I  don't  get  the  chance  to  con- 
verse outside  of  class  about  course 
material  like  everyone  else." 


Her  sister  admitted  feeling  out-of- 
touch  with  students  who  live  on 
campus,  but,  she  said,  "It  doesn't 
bother  me.  My  interests  have 
changed  with  age." 

"Cecelia  and  Iboth  attended  a  col- 
lege in  Kansas  after  high  school," 
Maria  explained.  "I  lived  on  campus 
and  it  was  'party  time.'  I  did  nothing 
academically  .  .  .  resulting  in  a  1.7 
GPA  my  freshman  year.  Now  my 
grades  are  much  better.  My  GPA  is 
around  3.8." 

But  grades  aren't  the  only  thing 
putting  commuters  behind  the 
wheel  every  day.  "Commuting  is  the 
only  way  1  can  think  of  to  combine 
my  kids  and  my  career,"  Maria  said. 
"I  could  live  m  Bloomington,  but 
then  I  couldn't  stand  to  be  away 
from  my  girls.  I'm  really  happy  the 
way  things  are." 

There  were  times,  however,  when 
Maria  had  to  be  away  from  her 


daughters.  The  winding  roads  the 
sisters  took  through  Brown  County 
became  hazardous  when  laced  with 
ice  and  snow.  During  bouts  with  bad 
weather,  they  stayed  with  a  cousin 
who  had  an  apartment  in 
Bloomington. 

While  some  students  could  relax 
in  their  Bloomington  residence  after 
a  tough  day  in  classes,  Maria  and 
Cecelia  faced  the  added  hour's  drive 
home.  But  the  hour  was  one  the  sis- 
ters enjoy.  "It's  a  peaceful  time," 
Maria  said,  smiling.  "A  time  to  work 
things  out  in  my  mind." 

Finding  her  VW  parked  safely  in 
the  "E"  lot,  Cecelia  turned  on  the 
ignition,  and  headed  the  vehicle 
east,  toward  home.  "My  time  on  the 
road  is  the  time  that  I  don't  have  to 
share,"  Cecelia  said.  "Even  if  com- 
muting is  a  hassle,  the  drive  is  a  re- 
laxed moment.  I'm  on  my  own." 

Kim  Russell 
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Student  mom 

Books  and  babies 

In  her  two-bedroom  Campus 
View  apartment,  C  h  i  o  m  a 
Okwandu  balanced  her  babv, 
Uzoma,  on  her  hip.  Simultaneously 
she  set  a  babv  bottle  in  a  pan  on  the 
stove  to  warm.  Her  other  three  chil- 
dren —  Azu,  6,  her  only  daughter, 
Onyinve,  5,  and  Enyinna,  3  — 
watched  television  and  tumbled 
around  on  the  living  room  floor. 
There  was  never  enough  time  for 
Chioma,  a  student  from  Nigeria  who 
juggled  four  small  children  with  a 
fuU-time  business  education  major. 

"Mommy,  Azu  hit  me!"  screamed 
Oyinye,  who  received  a  quick  hug 
for  her  pain.  The  baby  started  crying 
for  his  bottle.  Chioma  rolled  her 
eyes,  then  broke  into  a  wide  smile.  "I 
put  the  kids  to  bed  at  eight.  That's 
when  the  studying  begins,"  she 
said.  "The  slightest  chance  I  have  to 
read  —  I  use  it." 

Her  day  began  at  5:30  every  morn- 
ing, cooking,  cleaning,  bathing,  and 
dressing  her  children,  getting  three 
off  to  school  and  the  babv  to  a 
babysitter.  Then  she  set  off  for  her 
own  classes.  She  wished  she  had 
more  time  with  her  children. 
"They'll  say,  'Mommy,  will  you  read 
me  this  book?'  and  I  have  to  say  'no,  I 
don't  have  time;  I'll  do  it  tomorrow.' 
Then  tomorrow  comes  and  it's  the 
same  thing."  She  sighed  and  began 
to  rock  the  baby.  "I  don't  have 
time." 

Her  husband,  Gabriel,  a  doctoral 
student  in  business,  took  care  of  the 
children,  too,  and  did  all  of  the  gro- 
cery shopping.  When  he  received  a 
scholarship  in  Nigeria  and  was 
accepted  at  lU,  Chioma  decided  to 
work  on  her  undergraduate  degree. 
They  both  planned  to  finish  their 
shjdies  in  1983. 

"Mommy,  the  baby's  asleep," 
Azu  said. 

"It's  Hme  for  you  to  go  to  bed  too; 
all  of  you  go  change  your  clothes," 


she  replied,  amid  groans  of  protest. 
Chioma's  classes  were  difficult  and 
worried  her.  Her  semester  got  off  to 
a  bad  start  when  the  baby  developed 
a  mild  case  of  pneumonia  and  kept 
her  up  several  nights.  Somehow  sne 
got  tnrough  a  round  of  tests  and 
papers  which  coincided  with  Uzo- 
ma's  illness. 

"I  used  to  complain  about  all  I  had 
to  do,  having  no  time  for  myself,  but 
what  is  the  use?  Complaining 
changes  nothing." 

Giggling  came  from  the  children's 
bedroom,  and  Chioma  found  Enyin- 
na and  Azu  bouncing  up  and  down 
on  their  bed,  naked.  The  radio  and 
television  were  both  on,  and  Uzoma 
woke  up  again,  wide-eyed.  "If  I  only 


had  one  child  it  wouldn't  be  hard," 
Chioma  said.  She  looks  forward  to 
returning  to  Nigeria  where  there  are 
relatives  to  care  for  the  children  and 
help  with  housework.  Not  having 
that  help  was  the  hardest  thing  she 
had  to  adjust  to  since  coming  to  the 
United  States,  as  she  already  spoke 
fluent  English. 

But  this  night  there  were  six  loads 
of  laundry  to  be  done,  a  sinkload  of 
dishes,  and  then  the  perpetual  read- 
ing. "I  wouldn't  do  it  over  again  —  I 
don't  think  I  could.  It's  just  too 
much." 

But  then  she  laughed.  "I  just  try 
my  best  and  keep  on  trying  —  that  s 
all." 

Andrea  MacNair 
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Student  landlord 

A  24-hour-a-day  occupation 


At  8:30  a.m.  Sunday  he 
answered  the  phone, 
sleepily,  "Dunn  Hill." 

"Paul,  this  is  Karen  in  GIO.  Last 
night  when  I  came  in,  the  lock  fell 
out  of  my  door.  Can  you  fix  it?" 

A  few  minutes  later,  with  tools  in 
hand,  Paul  showed  up  at  Karen's 
door.  His  coal-black  hair  was  tos- 
seled,  his  eyes  not  completely  open, 
vet  he  laughed  with  Karen  about 
being  awake  to  see  a  weekend  morn- 
ing. The  repair  was  minor  and  in  five 
mmutes  he  left  with  a  smile. 

Such  interruptions  were  common 
to  apartment  manager  Paul  Parch- 
ment, as  were  late  night  visits  by 
locked-out  tenants  and  the  sounds 
of  people  plunging  into  the  pool  at  3 
a.m.  "This  job  is  not  really  an  eight- 
to-five  thing,"  Paul  explained.  "It's 
almost  a  24-nour  thing.  I'm  physical- 
ly 'on  call.'  Something  is  constantly 
going  on  and  I  have  to  De  responsible 
for  everything  here  around  the 
clock." 

Managing  the  11-building  com- 
plex was  a  large  responsibility  for  the 
/7-year-oId  who  was  also  trying  to 
finish  his  graduate  degree  in  music 
education.  "This  job  has  it's  ups  and 
downs;  it  has  busy  and  slow  times, 
for  sure." 

Since  Dunn  Hill's  complex  is  99 
percent  lU  students,  the  busiest 
months  are  August  and  May,  the 
university  transitional  months. 
"The  winter  months  were  pretty 
easy.  I  was  able  to  get  a  lot  of  hme  in 
on  the  trumpet.  In  the  summer,  it's 
busier.  There's  a  lot  of  maintenance 
with  the  pool  and  I  have  to  try  to 
keep  visitors  out.  So  I  have  to  be  here 
all  the  time  —  if  I'm  not,  everyone  in 
town  is  in  the  pool." 

Before  Paul  became  the  Dunn  Hill 
landlord,  he  had  lived  in  the  com- 
plex for  eight  years.  As  a  full-time 
student,  he  paid  his  way  through 
school  by  waiting  tables,  doing 
maintenance  in  the  complex,  and 
working  construction  in  the  summer 


for  the  apartments'  owner.  When 
the  landlord  position  opened  up  at 
Dunn  Hill  in  February  1981,  Paulgot 
the job. 

He  then  moved  to  the  club-house 
-made-into-apartment,  complete 
with  fireplace  and  lofty  ceilings, 
above  the  office.  Living  there  has  its 
drawbacks,  Paul  said.  "Here  the 
phone  keeps  ringing  no  matter 
what.  It's  like  I  never  leave  the  office. 
But,  it  has  its  good  points  too,"  he 
smUed.  "I  don't  have  to  go  far  to 
work." 

The  transition  from  tenant  to  land- 
lord was  difficult,  Paul  said.  He  now 
has  to  keep  friends  living  in  the  com- 
plex at  arm's  length.  "I  wasn't  sure  if 
I  had  the  management  personality 
where  you  set  aside  friends.  You 
have  the  job  to  do  and  that's  all  there 
is  to  it.  It's  a  distant  position.  Man- 
agers are  not  supposed  to  get  close  to 
residents." 

Paul  must  also  contend  with  par- 
ties. With  the  majority  of  residents  in 
their  late-teens  or  early  20s,  the 
maintenence  work  is  much  more 
than  at  a  complex  just  two  blocks 
away  where  tenants  are  either  mar- 
ried or  graduate  students.  Broken 
windows  and  light  fixtures,  and  var- 
ious other  mishaps  resulting  from 
over-zealous  parties,  call  for  Paul's 
handiwork.  Then  he  must  deal  with 
the  "poor  students"  who  pay  their 
rent  tnree  weeks  late,  or  sometimes 
not  at  all. 

Paul  said  he  will  continue  his 
music  career,  preferably  on  the  West 
Coast,  recording  in  studios  during 
the  day  and  performing  in  hotels  at 
night.  "One  ciay,"  Paul  says,  "I'll  be 
teaching  at  a  university,  but  right 
now  Tcflike  to  do  a  little  more  per- 
forming." One  thing  is  certain:  Paul 
will  never  manage  an  apartment 
complex  again.  "But  if  I'm  ever  in  a 
situation  to  own  a  complex  —  I 
would.  It  proves  to  be  very  lucra- 
tive." 

Kim  Russell 
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ROOMMATE  NEEDED,  Spring  semester 
through  Summer,  2  bedroom  apartment. 
Extremely  nice  place,  lots  of  extras,  4  miles 
westof  campus.  332-1418. 

MALE  ROOMMATE  needed.  Ounnhill 
Apartments.  2-bedrooms,  $150/month.  OC- 
TOBER RENT  FREE!  Furnished,  HBO.  332- 
523  L 


ROOMMATE  WANTED  second  semester 
Own  room,  male  or  female.  Non-smoker, 
upperclassman.  $140/month  plus  electric 
(heat  and  water  paid  for).  333-0466. 

RFSPFnTARIF 

female    roommate.    $75/mo. 
utilities.  333-2432. 

ROOMMATE  NEEDED  to  share  apartment 
at  1700  Jackson.  Own  large  bedroom, 
$115/month.  Available  Jan.  1.  Call 
Andy/333-2509  or  Betsy/336-91 01 . 
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Cohabitation? 

Just  friends,  really 

Come  on  —  how  many  stu- 
dents really  share  an  apart- 
ment with  the  opposite  sex 
and  have  nothing  going  on  in  the 
bedroom?  Seniors  Lynn  Sargent, 
Ilene  Senoff,  and  Craig  Kipp  were 
three  students  who  would  have 
answered,  "Lots  of  them."  Though 
the  three  shared  an  apartment, 
when  they  went  home,  all  they  did 
was  sleep. 

Lynn  and  Craig  met  in  their  fresh- 
man year  during  a  dorm  floor  ex- 
change at  Foster  Quad,  and  Ilene 
and  Lynn  met  during  sorority  rush. 
The  three  business  majors  came 
together  through  the  classroom.  "A- 
Core  is  when  we  all  really  got  close," 
Ilene  said.  "We  were  together  every 
night  from  eight  to  12  and  we  always 
seemed  to  get  along  real  well." 

"We  talked  about  living  together 
during  A-Core,"  Craig  said.  '  But  it 
never  went  beyond  talk.  Then  the 
girls  found  this  three-bedroom 
apartment  and  they  called  me  up 
and  asked  'Would  you  like  to  live 
with  us?" 

"We  got  kidded  about  being  a 
'Three's  Company,'"  Lynn  said. 
"Especially  since  we  look  like  them. 
I'm  blonde,  Ilene's  brunette,  and 
Craig  fits  the  character." 


Lynn  said  tht  Ilene  and  Craig  were 
just  like  adopted  sister  and  brother. 
Still,  there  was  some  adjustment  to 
living  under  the  same  roof.  "Craig 
had  lived  with  other  guys  before,  so 
he  was  used  to  things  more  clut- 
tered," Lynn  said. 

Ilene's  first  thought  of  living  with 
a  guy  was  "Oh,  wow,  it's  going  to  be 
so  different."  But,  she  said,  "The 
only  real  difference  is  that  Lynn  and 
I  have  to  be  careful  about  what  we 
wear  around  the  apartment." 

The  only  major  disagreement 
the  three  encountered  stemmed 
not  so  much  from  the  sex  difference, 
but  from  their  different  back- 
grounds. Lynn,  a  South  Bend  na- 
tive, and  Ilene,  who  is  from  Indiana- 
polis, grew  up  with  the  habit  of  al- 
ways locking  their  doors.  Craig,  ori- 
ginally from  Crown  Point,  didn't 
hesitate  to  leave  the  apartment  un- 
locked, day  or  night.  They  finally 
convinced  nim  to  lock  the  door. 

"During  the  whole  disagreement, 
we  got  along  fine."  Ilene  said.  "We 
are  still  getting  along  great." 

Although  the  three  were  happy, 
they  still  nad  to  deal  with  the  reac- 
tion of  outsiders  about  their  living 
arrangement.  The  strongest  re- 
sponse came  from  dates  and  their 
parents.  Lynn,  a  self-proclaimed 
liberal,  saicf  that  after  her  dates  and 
her  parents  got  to  know  Craig,  they 
accepted  the  relationship. 

"My  parents'  reaction  was  terri- 
ble," Ilene  said.   "After  about  a 


month  my  mom  got  used  to  it,  but  I 
don't  know  how  my  dad  feels.  We 
don't  talk  about  it.' 

Ilene's  boyfriend  didn't  accept 
that  she  was  living  with  another 
guy.  Ilene  said  he  reversed  the  roles, 
challenging,  "If  you  are  going  to  live 
with  a  guy,  then  I'm  going  to  live 
with  two  girls."  But  after  her  boy- 
friend got  to  know  Craig,  they  be- 
came friends. 

Craig's  parents  were  not  shocked 
by  his  living  arrangement  because 
his  older  brother  had  also  shared  an 
apartment  with  two  girls.  But  he 
admitted  feeling  somewhat  uncom- 
fortable with  dates,  especially  when 
men  would  call  for  the  women  and 
ask  "What  is  he  doing  answering  the 
phone?"  or  "Who  is  he?"  Some- 
times, Craig  said  he  felt  uneasy 
bringing  his  dates  to  the  apartment 
because  he  had  not  always  ex- 
plained his  living  arrangement. 

Lynn  reciprocated  —  she  felt  un- 
comfortable when  Craig  brought 
dates  home. 

"I  don't  always  know  what  to  ex- 
pect or  how  I'll  be  received,"  she 
said.  "It's  kind  of  like  meeting  a 
brother's  date." 

But  the  reaction  of  others  had  not 
affected  their  relationship.  "I  guess 
our  living  arrangement  is  pretty  un- 
common," Craig  said.  "But  a  lot  of 
people  are  always  saying  they  would 
like  to  take  my  place." 

Kim  Russel 
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Lifestyles 


Gays 


Facing  hostility,  seeking  change 


The  year  before  Dr.  Richard 
Young  came  to  lU  to  teach 
psychology  in  the  early 
1960s,  an  unprecedented  malady 
was  discovered  on  the  Bloomington 
campus.  You  see,  stories  had  begun 
to  proliferate  about  the  goings  on  in 
the  bathroom  of  the  mam  library  — 
then  located  in  the  Student  Services 
Building.  So  the  Board  of  Aeons  and 
the  Indiana  University  Police  De- 
partment took  matters  into  their 
own  hands  and  drilled  holes  in  the 
ceilings  above  the  stalls.  But  that 
wasn  t  all.  They  then  installed 
camera  equipment  behind  them  and 
for  weeks  snapped  away.  The 
photographs  were  later  circulated. 

Three  faculty  members  left  the 
university.  Several  students  took 
off.  One  committed  suicide. 

Young  decided  to  come  to  lU  any- 
way, but  did  not  let  it  be  known  that 
he  was  a  homosexual  for  several 
years.  "Talk  about  a  closet  —  it  was 
bolted  on  both  sides,"  Young  said. 
"When  I  did  come  out,  I  and  some 
others  decided  it  was  time  to  change 
things.  First,  we  had  to  change  the 
notion  that  we're  sick.  Then  we  had 
to  change  the  laws.  But  we  have  a 
continumg  problem  with  those  who 
hate  us.  There  are  those  who  hate  us 
and  those  who  would  kill  us." 


It  was  hard  to  attend  lU  and  not 
see  the  hatred,  even  in  the  80s.  Gay 
men  were  sometimes  forced  to  leave 
residence  halls  when  they  were  ac- 
cused of  "coming  on"  to  someone  on 
the  floor.  One  drunken  night  in  Te- 
ter  Quad,  when  some  men  nad  a  few 
too  many  beers,  they  armed  them- 
selves with  baseball  bats  and  tennis 
racquets  and  stormed  down  the  halls 
to  batter  the  door  of  "one  of  them." 
They  didn't  get  in  that  night.  Actual- 
ly, that  man  might  not  have  been  a 
homosexual  —  a  limp  wrist  and  ef- 
feminacy in  general  were  too  readily 
linked  to  gays. 

If  Bloomington  gays  faced  some 
hostility  from  the  straight  crowd, 
they  also  enjoyed  a  larger  member- 
ship —  approximately  350  —  than 
any  other  college  gay  alliance.  And 
most  of  the  members  were  ready  to 
speak  up  for  their  beliefs  despite  the 
hostility.  One  gay  student  said, 
"When  I  came  to  Bloomington,  I 
found  myself  in  the  gayest  commu- 
nity in  the  country!  You  can't  walk 
into  a  store  of  an  office  without  see- 
ing a  gay  person." 

Even  united,  however,  they  faced 
problems.  For  one  thing,  com- 
plained another  gay  student,  there 
were  not  enough  places  to  meet 
others.  "Outside  of  toilets  and  Bull- 


winkle's,  it's  hard  to  meet  people." 
Young  blamed  gays'  lack  of  cohe- 
siveness  on  the  quick  turnover  of  the 
student  body;  as  soon  as  gays  began 
to  get  to  know  each  other  and  de- 
velop a  circle  of  friends,  they  left 
town. 

"There  is  also  the  lack  of  integra- 
tion. In  fact,  we  don't  all  like  each 
other  all  that  much.  There  are  some 
of  us  who  can't  stand  drag  queens, 
who  can't  stand  effeminate  men, 
who  can't  stand  leather,"  the  lU  pro- 
fessor said.  "We  have  to  learn  to 
accept  others  as  we  want  to  be 
accepted." 

It  was  clear  that  some  students 
never  came  to  understand  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary.  They  merely 
avoided  Bullwinkle's  bar  and 
snapped  towels  in  the  locker  room  to 
prove  their  masculinity. 

Those  following  the  alternative 
lifestyle  will  probably  always  have  to 
suffer.  They  may  lose  their  jobs,  if 
they  manage  to  get  them  in  the  first 
place;  they  may  be  sneered  at;  and 
when  their  adversaries  get  particu- 
larly violent,  they  may  have  their 
doors  beaten  down.  And  all  too 
often,  the  "normal"  people  will  get 
in. 

Chris  Lavin 
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Living 
together 

A  one-room 
romance 


The  cluttered,  dorm-size  effi- 
ciency looked  casual  and  un- 
pretentious. But  you  might 
have  sucked  in  your  breath  when 
vou  discovered  the  room  served  as 
kitchen,  bedroom,  and  living  room 
for  two. 

Angela  Mathias,  20,  and  Erik  Sax- 
on, 27,  shared  an  apartment  in  a 
house  on  Grant  Street  during  the 
year.  They  were  best  friends  —  lovers. 
Society  would  call  them  cohabitants. 
They  had  been  seeing  each  other  for 
nearly  two  years  before  they  became 
roommates,  and  friends  and  parents 
were  not  surprised. 

"It  just  seemed  to  fall  in  place," 
Angela  said.  They  met  nearly  three 
years  before  while  sailing  on  Lake 
Michigan  near  their  hometown  of 
Miller  Beach,  Ind.  Now,  Erik  said, 
"We  don't  even  see  each  other  that 
often  since  we  keep  different 
hours." 

The  two  began  sailing  together  in 
Angela's  family  boat,  seeing  one 
another  almost  daily.  "We've  never 
gone  out  on  what  you'd  call  a  real 
date,"  Angela  said,  laughing. 

"Yeah,"  added  Erik,  '^'m  not  sure 
we'd  know  what  to  do."  Erik, 
brunette  and  bearded,  leaned  over 
the  stove,  making  dinner:  turkey 
and  gravy. 

"You  know,  it's  unlikely  that 
Angela  and  I  would  have  met  in  a 
singles  bar,"  he  said.  "We  found 
something  we  weren't  looking  for. 
We  weren't  expecting  compan- 
ionship." 

Angela  coiled  a  strand  of  her  long 
straight  blond  hair  with  her  finger, 
sprawling  on  the  floor,  cross-legged. 
Sne  did  most  of  the  talking  about 
their  decision  to  live  together. 

"It's  more  of  a  convenience  than 
anything,"  Angela  said.  She  ex- 
plained tnat  before,  Erik  took  a  bus 
to  Bloomington  from  Miller  Beach  on 
weekends  to  see  her. 

"When  you  don't  have  wheels,  it's 
hard,"  Erik  explained.  And  these 
trips  became  expensive,  Angela 
added. 

Erik  left  dinner  to  simmer  and  sat 


by  the  window.  He  strummed  a  ban- 
jo. "Our  relationship  was  definitely 
a  growing  thirig,  sort  of  right  away," 
Angela  said.  Tne  sailors  kept  close 
quarters  —  a  24-foot  boat,  in  which 
acquaintance  was  natural,  almost 
necessary.  The  small  space  prepared 
them  for  their  tiny  apartment. 

Erik  said  he  was  impressed  from 
the  start  with  Angela's  sailing  ta- 
lents. She  had  sailed  since  she  was 
14.  He  also  liked  her  independence. 

And  that  independence  has  not 
suffered,  Angela  said.  "I  suppose 
there's  a  tendency  for  many  women 
to  become  dependent  on  men  who 
they  are  close  to,"  she  said.  "I've 
matured  in  pretty  much  the  same 
way  as  I  would  have  if  I  weren't  close 
with  Erik." 

The  couple  didn't  fall  into  other 
sex-defined  roles,  either,  Erik  said. 
The  chores  were  divided  evenly. 
"They  aren't  priorities  with  us.  We 
don't  do  them"  he  said,  laughing. 
On  a  more  serious  note,  Angela  said, 
"It's  impossible  to  keep  this  apart- 
ment without  clutter.  It  s  too  small." 

"We  would  rather  spend  our  ener- 

fy  on  living  instead  of  on  duties," 
rik  added.  Intangible  qualities  are 
important  to  him,  he  said.  "That's 
another  reason  for  my  moving  to 
Bloomington  —  precisely  because  I 
can  live  this  way.  Simply." 

Angela  described  their  abode  as  a 
"really  gross  ghetto  house"  that  Erik 
made  more  comfortable.  He  sanded 
the  floor  and  built  a  sky  bed,  which 
towered  over  a  dresser.  The  dresser 
was  covered  by  a  floor-length  bed- 
spread, functioning  almost  as  a  cur- 
tain. The  couple  did  not  have  a 
closet. 

Angela's  salary  plus  tips  from 
waitressing  two  nignts  a  week,  her 
financial  aid,  and  Erik's  salary  from 
painting  houses  paid  the  rent. 

The  work  schedules  were 
"routine  enough  to  be  comforting, 
but  not  enough  to  be  boring,"  Enk 
said.  Because  their  schedules  con- 
flicted, any  time  spent  together  was 
welcome,  Angela  said.  "It  brings  us 
closer  together." 

And  smce  theirs  had  not  been  a 
short,  electrifying  candlelight- 
dinner  relationship,  they  were 
aware  of  each  other's  needs  before 
they  moved  in  together.  Their 
needs,  they  agreed,  were  being  open 
and  honest  with  each  other. 

"Just  the  real  basic  considera- 
tions," Angela  said. 

"We'vegottobeinlove,  too,"  Erik 
added.  "Tnat's  why  we're  here." 

Meg  North 
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Rich  kids 

Clothes,  cars,  and  cash 


As  Jane  sat  on  a  partially  worn 
couch  in  an  otherwise  elab- 
orately decorated  sorority 
house,  she  was  a  picture-perfect 
stereotype  of  the  college  rich  kid. 
With  her  hair  in  a  bouncy  pony  tail 
and  her  clear  complexion  highlight- 
ed by  a  white  smile,  she  appeared  to 
have  jumped  off  a  magazine  cover. 
Her  clothes  contrasted  between 
faded  blue  jeans  and  a  cashmere 
sweater.  For  jane  and  her  brother 
Bill,  life  at  lU  was  different. 

What  made  it  different,  and  for 
some  of  their  strata  not  necessarily 
better,  was  their  family's  over- 
whelming wealth.  They  lived  their 
lives  never  worrying  about  utility 
payments  or  weekend  spending 
money. 

Jane  and  Bill  had  bank  accounts 
"that  are  just  drawn  from  our  dad's 
savings  account,"  Jane  said.  "And 
my  dad  has  more  money  in  the  (Indi- 
anapolis) bank  than  anyone  else." 

Jane  went  Greek  ancl  Bill  lived  in 
an  apartment.  Jane  drove  a  1982 
customized  Camaro.  She  previously 
had  a  1981  Camaro  —  until,  of 
course,  the  day  the  1982  models 
were  released.  Her  brother,  who 
chose  not  to  talk  about  his  father's 
wealth,  wanted  a  Mercedes  Benz, 
but  his  father  wouldn't  let  him  buy 
one.  Instead,  he  drove  a  1982 
Triumph  Spitfire.  Jane  said  the  Mer- 
cedes would  come  after  her  brother's 
graduation. 

"Well,  it  may  seem  great,  and  I 
have  to  admit  having  money  is  fun 
—  sometimes.  Sometimes  its  in- 
teresting to  see  how  your  friends 
react  when  you  get  the  material  re- 
wards from  money.  My  girlfriends 
get  Jealous  because  I  buy  so  many 
clotnes.  When  we  go  shopping  I  can 


buy  as  much  as  I  want  and  my  girl- 
friends, even  though  they  are  some- 
what wealthy,  too,  can  only  buy  one 
or  two  things.  So  you  tend  to  hang 
around  with  people  of  similar  wealth 
if  you  can. 

"Another  thing  is  that  it's  embar- 
rassing to  carry  so  much  out  of  a 
store,  '  Jane  said.  "People  always 
say,  'Gosh,  I  wish  I  had  that  much 
money.'  Or,  'Gosh,  it  must  be  nice  to 
be  rich,'  They  say  it  in  a  way  to  make 
you  feel  bad  —  like  'Yeah,  I  have  to 
struggle  in  life  so  I'm  a  better  person 
than  you.'  " 

There  were  others  at  lU  like  Jane. 
Paul,  for  instance,  received  $500  a 
month  from  his  parents  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  spending  it.  "When  I  was 
a  kid  it  was  funny  because  I  thought 
everybody's  parents  were  as  weal- 
thy as  mine.  Then  in  high  school,  I 
remember,  kids  walking  down  the 
hall  saying  things  about  me.  And 
then  at  lunch  some  would  ask  ques- 
tions like,  'How  really  rich  are  you?' 
And  people  look  at  you  like  you're 
different  and  ask  you  what  it's  like  to 
be  rich.  Sometimes  it  was  redic- 
ulous." 

College  turned  out  to  be  the  same, 
Paul  said,  when  friends  noticed  all 
his  material  wealth.  "Once  they  see 
your  parents  drive  up  in  a  Mercedes 
it's  all  over.  Some  people  who  are 
rich  can't  wait  for  others  to  notice. 

"It's  really  funny  how  people  treat 
you,"  the  political  science  major 
said.  "For  people  who  don't  think 
there  is  anything  like  a  class  struc- 
ture in  this  country  —  well  you  see  it 
in  people's  eyes  when  they  know 
you  are  wealthy.  You  have  to  go 
through  the  jealousy  bit,  or  those 
who  ciownrignt  think  that  you  some- 
how think  you're  better,  or  those 
who  resent  it. 


"It's  really  strange  what  money 
will  do." 

Paul  and  Jane  agreed  that  societal 
problems  didn't  necessarily,  if  ever, 
come  from  peers  who  are  the 
poorest.  The  most  prevalent  prob- 
lem was  with  friends  who  are  almost 
as  wealthy.  Problems  for  Jane 
started  when  she  was  a  child.  Play- 
ing with  her  friends  brought 
jealousy  and  resentment  for  her  and 
ner  brother. 

"I  always  got  the  feeling  from  my 
friends  and  their  parents  that  they 
treated  me  special  because  of  my 
father's  wealth. 

"I  would  have  almost  every  toy 
there  was  to  play  with.  So  did  my 
brother.  And  the  other  kids  on  our 
block  would  get  us  to  play  three  or 
four  different  games  a  day  so  we 
would  drag  it  out  and  show  it  to 
them. 

"All  that  alienated  us  sometimes 
from  the  other  kids."  Coming  to  lU 
was  good  in  some  ways  but  in  other 
ways  Jane  wished  she  would  have 
gone  to  a  small,  private  school  as  her 
parents  suggested. 

"People  cion't  understand  how  a 
sort  of  disease  grows  with  the  eco- 
nomic dependence  you  have  on 
your  parents,"  Paul  said.  Once  it  be- 
comes established  that  you  have 
money,  the  pressure  is  on  to  keep 
the  image  —  the  right  social  status, 
he  added. 

"I  think  sometimes  the  people 
around  you  have  more  difficulty 
handling  our  wealth  than  we  do,  ' 
Jane  said,  casting  a  gaze  out  the  win- 
dow. Any  further  thought  on  the 
subject  was  interrupted  by  a  friend 
entering  the  room. 

"Aren't  we  going  shopping  today, 
Jane?" 

Kevin  Betz 
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Keeping  fit 

A  national  craze 


s 


ome  people  call  it  running. 
Others  call  it  jogging.  And 
those  who  weren  t  interested 
in  picking  up  their  feet  for  a  few  hilly 
Bloomington  miles  chose  to  lift  a  few 
hundred  pounds  or  play  a  grueling 
hour  of  racquetball.  Whatever  mode 
of  working  up  a  sweat  one  happened 
to  choose,  most  students  were  eager 
and  ready  to  shell  out  big  bucks  to  fit 
themselves  into  whatever  attire  they 
needed  to  get  fit. 

The  national  media  called  it  the  fit- 
ness craze.  Local  businessmen  called 
it  profits.  Many  students  spent  as 
much  as  half  a  semester's  tuition  and 
fees  for  shoes,  shorts,  shirts,  socks, 
and  a  warm-up  suit.  But  what  is  a 
few  extra  dollars  when  an  indi- 
vidual's health  and  physical  appear- 
ance was  at  stake?  The  checKDook 
did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  trim 
waists  and  bulging  biceps. 

As  a  matter  of  met,  the  right  ath- 
letic clothes  seemed  to  be  as  neces- 
sary as  firm  thighs.  Shoes  were  the 
first  thing  to  come  off  the  racks. 
While  many  of  the  new  shoes  resem- 
bled personal  designs  for  Elton  John 
or  the  Goodyear  Tire  Company,  they 
all  had  specific  functions  —  even  if 
one  of  those  functions  was  to  make 
the  wearer  look  athletic.  Adidas, 
Nike,  Saucony,  Etonic,  New  Bal- 
ance, and  Tiger  all  claimed  they 
made  the  perfect  shoe,  and  some  of 
the  same  companies  made  the  same 
claim  for  other  goods,  from  sweat- 
pants to  sweatbands. 

There  were  more  to  the  fitness 
craze  than  the  attire.  It  was  the  way  it 
was  worn.  Sweats  and  running 
shoes  were  the  vogue  for  any  class- 
room (red,  blue,  or  yellow  for  wom- 
en, conservative  gray  for  the  macho 
men),  and  sweatbands  over  the  fore- 
head added  the  extra  touch  on  the 
tennis  court  or  in  the  lecture  hall. 
Companies  manufactured  specific 
fitness  clothing:  socks,  shorts  (often 
worn  over  the  sweats),  and  complete 
suits  to  allow  the  athlete  to  work  out 
in  complete  designer  style. 

The  fitness  craze  infiltrated  not 
only  classrooms  across  the  nation, 
but  also  corporations.  To  increase 
physical  health  and  to  build  morale. 
Atlas  Van  Lines  of  Evansville  and 
Tandem  Computers  of  the  Silicon 
Valley  set  up  extensive  fitness  pro- 
grams for  all  employees,  from  top  ex- 
—  continued  page  237 
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ecutives  to  janitors.  They  installed 
saunas  and  gyn^nasiums,  and  en- 
couraged employees  to  work  out  at 
least  twice  a  week. 

To  some  people,  getting  into  and 
keeping  the  perfect  shape  was  a  way 
of  life,  and  they  got  out  of  bed  to 
swim  or  run  at  the  HPER  before 
class.  Then,  there  were  the  pseudo- 
athletes  who  went  to  the  HPER 
merely  to  run  behind  the  wiggly 
women  and  listen  to  Olivia  Newton- 
John's  "Let's  Get  Physical."  Then 
others  started  to  run  a  few  weeks 
before  spring  break.  Whether  train- 
ing for  a  marathon  or  a  body- 
building competition,  or  trying  to 
shed  a  few  pounds  before  a  Florida 
vacation,  students  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  could  be  found  partaking  of  vir- 
tually any  fitness  activity. 

Inevitably  there  were  other  stu- 
dents who  shied  away  from  the 
actual  activities  and  just  tried  to  look 
like  accomplished  runners  or  swim- 
mers in  the  proper  attire.  Indeed,  the 
fitness  craze  swept  the  country  — 
and  Bloomington  was  no  exception. 
Seal  T.  Conley 
and  Chris  Lavin 


Pick-up 
women 

i\  o  matter  how  hard  the  rains 
came  or  the  snow  fell  during  the 
winter,  a  variety  of  roundball  fana- 
tics gathered  daily  at  the  HPER  — 
that  s  "hyper"  —  building  in  the 
center  of  tne  lU  campus.  They  ar- 
rived in  every  size,  shape,  color,  and 
jumpshot  mode  imaginable  for  their 
afternoon  fixes  of  pick-up  basket- 
ball. 

Among  this  collection  of  after- 
noon jocKs  was  a  special  breed  of 
HPER-natic:  the  female  variety.  Lin- 
da Hill,  a  sophomore,  was  one 
woman  who  mixed  it  up  with  the 
men  in  HPER  basketball  during  the 
year. 

Hill  streaked  down  the  left  side  of 
the  court  on  the  fastbreak.  The  pass 
led  her  too  far  and  tt)ok  her  to  the 
baseline,  almost  under  the  basket.  In 
desperation  she  tossed  the  ball  up, 
but  two  male  opponents  leaped  and 
simultaneously  slapped  it  out  of 
bounds. 

Hill,  a  physical  education  major. 


said  she  played  ball  at  HPER  "every 
day,  except  when  I  get  loaded  down 
with  school  work. 

"Some  guys  think  having  a  girl 
play  is  going  to  lower  the  quality  of 
the  game,"  Hill  said.  "I've  had  guys 
tell  me  when  I've  tried  to  get  in 
games,  'Well,  we  were  looking  for 
someone  a  little  taller.'" 

At  5  foot  7  ("and  a  half,"  she  said). 
Hill  was  tall  enough  by  pick-up  bas- 
ketball's ephemeral  standards.  But 
she  often  found  she  had  to  prove 
herself  before  being  accepted  as  a 
pick-up  teammate. 

"Once  the  guys  have  seen  us  play, 
they  realize  we're  not  that  bad,  '  she 
said  of  the  small  band  of  women 
who  play  with  the  men.  "Some  guys 
are  afraid  to  let  a  girl  play.  They  say 
to  themselves,  'I  can't  get  beat  by  a 
girl.'" 

And  Hill's  reaction  to  these  hard- 
wood chauvinists?  "Have  it  your 
way,"  she  silently  told  them.  "I'm 
lucky  to  be  playing.  I  just  try  to  play 
a  little  harcfer. 

Perhaps  Hill  fit  into  the  pick-up 
basketball  scene  because  she  felt 
drawn  to  it  by  the  same  mania  that 
draws  many  lU  students  to  the 
world  of  HPER  basketball:  "I  miss 
playing  competitive  basketball," 


Sue  Hodges,  right. 

said  Hill,  a  former  standout  on  Edge- 
wood  High  School's  girls'  varsity 
team.  "At  the  HPER  you  get  on  a 
team  with  four  other  people  you 
don't  know,  and  everybody  seems 
to  be  pulling  for  each  other." 

BasKetball  was  more  than  fun  to 
Sue  Hodges,  another  woman  who 
played  with  the  men  at  HPER.  It  has 
been  —  and  if  things  go  her  way  will 
continue  to  be  —  an  everyday  part  of 
her  life. 

Hodges  locked  arms  with  a  man 
under  the  basket,  put  her  hip  into 
his,  and  as  if  she  were  guiaing  a 
clumsy  partner  through  a  dance 
step,  maneuvered  him  out  of  posi- 
tion. The  shot  bounced  away  from 
the  backboard.  Hodges'  long,  slen- 
der arm  snaked  out.  She  one- 
handed  the  ball,  curled  it  in,  and  pro- 
tected it  while  the  defense  dropped 
back. 

Hodges,  a  health  and  safety  ma- 
jor, was  the  leading  scorer  and  No.  2 
rebounder  on  the  1980-'81  lU 
women's  basketball  team.  After  her 
final  season  with  the  women 
Hoosiers,  she  was  drafted  by  the 
Dallas  Diamonds,  a  professional 
team.  But  the  team  folded,  so  she 
decided  to  stay  at  lU  another  year  to 
complete  her  degree  and  to  work  on 
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Linda  Hill,  second  from  right. 


her  basketball  game.  She  planned  to 
go  to  Europe  in  the  spring  to  either 
tour  with  an  international  team  or 
play  for  a  professional  team  in 
Sweden. 

Hodges  said  that  if  she  had  to 
choose  between  playing  in  an  all- 
women's  pick-up  game  and  a  game 
with  the  men,  she  d  take  the  latter. 
"The  guys  are  rougher,"  she  said. 
"Playing  with  the  guys  is  better  pre- 
paration for  the  physical  part." 

Only  once  did  the  "physical  part" 
get  too  physical  for  the  lean,  6-foot-5 
Hodges.  "I  got  my  lip  busted.  But 


those  things  happen.  It  goes  with 
the  territory." 

Hodges  noticed  some  hesitation 
among  men  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  sharing  their  game  with 
a  woman.  "They  think  playing  with 
a  woman  is  like  playing  five-on-four. 
But  once  they  get  to  know  you  and 
see  how  you  play,  they'll  ask  you  to 
play  with  them,  '  she  said.  "Not  ev- 
ery girl  will  go  up  and  play  with  the 
guys.  If  you  do,  they  realize  you're 
serious  about  basketball." 

In  the  middle  of  a  play,  a  loose  ball 
rolled  onto  the  court.  All  ten  players 


stopped.  Sue  reached  down  and 
picked  up  the  ball.  With  a  mock 
scowl,  she  searched  the  sidelines  for 
the  ball's  owner.  A  large  brutish- 
looking  fellow  stepped  forward  and 
opened  his  hands,  waiting.  Hodges 
tossed  him  the  ball,  smiled,  and 
headed  for  her  spot  under  the 
basket. 

"It's  an  ego  thing  for  me  to  play  up 
there,"  she  said.  "You  have  to  be 
pretty  confident  in  your  ability  to  go 
up  to  a  bunch  of  guys  and  say,  'I 
wanna  run  with  ya." 

]ohn  Thompson 
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Subtle  bias 

A  flaw  in  the  system 


Racism  is  a  strange,  thought- 
provoking  situation.  The 
word  leaves  you  with  a 
thousand  images.  Recently,  I  read  a 
book  which  stunned  me  more  than 
any  other  I  have  read.  The  book, 
Richard  Wright's  Native  Son,  de- 
tailed events  in  the  life  of  a  ghetto 
child  and  his  eventual  destruction. 
The  system  that  promised  him  that 
everything  was  possible  also  hand- 
icapped him  because  of  skin  color, 
and  prevented  him  from  attaining 
even  his  lowliest  desires. 

I  felt  the  bitterness  of  Wright 
through  his  character  Bigger  Tho- 
mas. I  had  never  experienced  the 
knawing  hunger  that  leads  to  steal- 
ing, or  ever  had  to  see  a  dream  with- 
er, my  skin  color  making  it  impossi- 
ble to  attain.  I  never  lived  in  a  gnetto. 
Mv  lot  right  now  is  one  of  nigher 
education.  And  I  felt  guilty  ancf  bit- 
ter to  have  so  many  more  privileges 
than  my  black  brothers  and  sisters.  1 
began  to  look  around  my  environ- 
ment. 

In  Bloomington,  I  had  felt  some 
hostility,  but  not  much.  Sometimes 
when  1  would  go  to  swim  at  a  private 
pond  with  friends  1  got  stared  at.  But 
on  the  Bloomington  campus,  I  never 
felt  individually  isolated  or  stepped 
upon  because  of  my  race. 

Of  course,  there  are  incidents  of 
discrimination  indirectly  affecting 
the  mass  of  the  black  population.  1 
knew  about  the  lack  of  coverage  of 
news  events  concerning  blacks,  the 
threat  of  decreasing  funds  for  mi- 
nority education,  and  even  the  fact 
that  fraternities  and  sororities  had  an 
unwritten  law  excluding  blacks. 

These  incidents  were  common 
knowledge,  and  something  that 
could  be  corrected  with  group  effort. 
What  concerned  me  were  tne  inci- 
dents that  went  uncounted,  fester- 
ing in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  young 
blacks,  ready  to  leak  out  poison  into 
their  systems.  This  poison  affected 


relationships  with  their  peers,  their 
professors,  their  school  work,  and 
even  their  relationships  with  other 
blacks. 

I  talked  to  a  friend  who  worked  in 
a  shop  on  campus  for  a  year.  At  the 
year's  end,  a  customer  had  left  a  wal- 
let on  the  counter  and  claimed  that  it 
had  been  stolen.  Out  of  the  three 
cashiers  working,  my  friend  had 
been  singled  out  by  the  customer 
and  accused  of  taking  the  wallet.  The 
lU  police  arrived  soon  after.  She  was 
the  only  person  questioned.  After 
telling  them  she  had  not  even  left  the 
shop  for  a  break,  the  police  reluc- 
tantly told  her  the  wallet  had  been 
recovered,  sans  money,  outside  of 
the  shop. 

My  friend  was  sad  and  embit- 
tered. "That  ruined  my  day,  it  hurt 
my  feelings  so  badly.  Why  do  they 
have  to  treat  me  that  way?  I've 
worked  here  for  a  year,  and  thought 
that  I  was  accepted.  I  accepted  all  the 
other  people.  It  just  hurts  to  know 
that  somewhere  on  down  the  line 
people  still  hold  on  to  their  old  atti- 
tudes about  blacks.  Now  I  don't 
know  who  to  trust." 

My  friend  may  be  irreparably 
scarred.  I'd  like  to  think  that  she  is 
strong  enough  to  learn  from  the 
situahon  and  go  on  with  her  life. 

I  hope  she  doesn't  see  one  bad 
event  as  a  reason  to  mistrust  all  other 
non-blacks,  because  this  is  also 
racism. 

What  I  learned  from  this  unhappy 
experience  is  that  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination don't  nave  to  be  so  bla- 
tant as  hoards  of  people  living  in  a 
ghetto.  The  small  everyday  occur- 
ances,  those  which  chop  us  down 
one  piece  at  a  time  and  stunt  our 
growth  not  only  as  a  people  but  as 
mdividuals,  are  what  constantly 
need  to  be  re-examined.  And  the 
first  step  to  the  re-exmination  is  the 
knowledge  that  it  exists. 

Lisa  R.  Stewart 
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Lifestyles 


Punk 


Music,  moves,  emotions 


No  more  twisting.  No  more 
fox  trotting,  two  stepping, 
or  disco  fever.  Instead,  the 
year  was  the  year  of  the  pogo.  The 
step  was  elementary,  quickly 
learned  on  the  wood  dance  floor  of 
the  Bluebird.  Feet  together,  arms  at 
sides,  feel  the  beat,  and  jump,  up 
and  down,  landing  in  the  same  place 
each  time  until  utter  exhaustion 
glue  the  feet  to  the  floor. 

The  heads  bobbing  up  and  down, 
obscuring  the  stage  lights  occa- 
sionally, were  no  ordinary  heads. 
They  could  have  been  the  Dancing 
Heads.  But  more  likely,  they  were 
orange  or  pink-haired  heads. 

Like  the  three-piece  white  suits  of 
disco,  and  the  cowboy  hats  atop  big 
southern  men,  owners  of  bright 
orange  hair  were  shoved  into  the 
pigeonhole  of  stereotypes  by  those 
with  alligators  and  khakis.  The  prep- 
pies couldn't  understand  the  mini 
skirts,  the  whips  and  chains,  the  thin 
black  ties,  or  the  occassional  safety 
pin  through  the  cheek. 

But  it  was  more  than  a  look.  It  was 
a  bundle  of  meanings,  motions,  and 
music  rolled  into  one. 

Even  though  punk  and  new  wave 
started  in  New  York,  and  eventually 
migrated  to  Bloomington,  it  had 
more  of  an  impact  in  England.  It 
caught  on  when  the  Ramones  toured 
there,  and  a  violent  rebellion 
evolved  from  the  music. 

"I  grew  up  around  it.  I  think  it  is 
exciting  because  it's  an  opportunity 
for  the  masses  to  learn  some  new 
expressions,  like  how  to  smile  be- 
hind a  sneer,"  said  Tom,  a  punk 
from  New  York  who  had  been  in 
Bloomington  for  two  years.  "I  don't 
usually  dress  punk.  The  only  time  I 
do  is  for  the  shock  value." 

And  they  did  indeed  shock  with 
their  florescent  pumps  and 
Mohawks.  "I  like  the  look.  Iprefer  it 
to  flannel  checker  shirts  and  large 
brass  belt  buckles,"  said  Brian,  the 
owner  of  a  bleached  streak  in  his 
brown  hair. 

Unlike  in  the  United  States,  punk 


in  England  was  associated  with  vio- 
lent, radical  actions.  As  one  punk 
said,  "Punk  is  an  attitude  where  it 
has  a  lot  of  hate,  frustration,  and 
boredom.  It  is  for  people  who  are  fed 
up  with  life  and  want  something  dif- 
ferent." 

People  often  mistook  new  wave 
rockers,  and  put  them  in  the  punk 
category.  New  wave  was  an  '  arty, 
more  structuralized,  less  violent, 
cleaner  approach.  It  is  a  progressive 
response  to  punk,"  said  Brian. 
"New  wave  consists  of  bright  colors, 
whereas  punk  is  usually  associated 
with  black  and  white." 

Unfortunately,  anyone  who 
sported  a  studded  dog  collar  was 
stereotyped  as  punk.  What  many  peo- 
ple didn't  realize  was  that  the  "punk 
look"  stemmed  from  the  music,  and 
the  music  was  what  coaxed  many 
people  to  "go  punk." 

"1  can  relate  to  punk  more,"  said 
Diane.  "It  is  a  more  honest  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  artist.  I  can 
relate  to  it  more  than  the  'Top  40' 
bullshit." 

"Punk  is  an  expression  of  the 
annihilistic  attitude  adopted  on 
account  of  the  hopelessly  frustrated 
socio-economic  conditions,"  John 
said. 

Whatever  the  economic  condi- 
tions, each  person  has  his  own  plans 
for  future  punk.  "I  hope  the  superfi- 
cial fad  of  new  wave  dies  out  so  punk 
can  survive,"  John  said. 

But  Brian  looked  at  the  fad  dif- 
ferently. "I  hope  that  punk,  new 
wave,  and  all  the  branches  of  music 
that  stem  from  it,  have  enough 
staying  power  to  survive  until  the 
masses  understand." 

Whether  punk  remains  long 
enough  for  tne  masses  to  under- 
stand cannot  be  foreseen.  However, 
before  the  majority  of  people  under- 
stand punk,  they  first  must  realize 
that  it  is  a  type  of  music  that  each 
individual  responds  to  in  his  own 
way.  Punk  is  music  that  creates  a 
feeling. 

Gena  Schoen 


Partying 

The  old  college  try 


Everyone's  parents  had  heard 
that  lU  was  a  party  school, 
and  issued  that  proper  warn- 
ing. In  many  cases,  tne  warnings 
were  left  unheeded.  Books  were 
shut  for  the  weekend  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  But  then  there  were  the 
hermits  with  the  highliter  stains  on 
their  hands  from  scanning  endless 
paragraphs  in  some  dark  recess  of 
the  library.  Outside  library  confines, 
Bloomington  danced.  And  rented 
kegs.  And  waved  their  red  pompons 
at  Basketball  games.  The  beer  crowd 
played  Asteroids  at  the  Reg  while 
the  intellects  sipped  cafe  au  lait  at  the 
Daily  Grind.  Some  wrote  home  for 
money  while  others  flipped  pizza 
dough.  Everyone  ate  blizzards. 
And,  in  the  end,  everyone  gave  hav- 
ing a  good  time  the  old  college  try. 
Chris  Lavin 
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Crime 

The  jailhouse  blues 


Sometimes  what  students  con- 
sider fun  doesn't  coincide 
with  what  police  consider  leg- 
al. For  some,  an  evening  of  partying 
ends  with  an  escorted  trip  to  jaih 
Between  30  and  40  people  a  week, 
many  of  them  students,  are  arrested 
in  Bloomington  for  public  intoxica- 
tion alone.  A  new  city  policy  enacted 
in  the  fall  —  only  citations  are  issued 
for  most  misdemeanors  —  started  to 
reduce  the  number  of  students  be- 
hind bars.  But  for  those  who  had 
already  spent  a  night  in  jail,  that  was 
little  consolation. 

2a.m.  —  Welcome  to  Bloomington 
jail.  .  .1  thought  a  first  offender 
would  get  a  private  cell.  They  call 
this  the  drunK  tank.  It  looks  more 
like  a  primate  cage  than  an 
aquarium.  Saturday  night,  caged 
like  a  baboon  with  seven  creeps. 
This  one  old  drunk  is  facing  the  wall, 
asking  to  buy  a  ticket  to  Tacoma.  A 
guy  with  dried  blood  on  his  face  is 
hunched  over  the  toilet.  I  feel  like  a 
common  criminal. 

3:10  a.m.  —  My  back  is  sore  from 
lying  on  this  concrete  slab.  Public 
intoxication,  misdemeanor,  $300 
bail.  .  .I'm  walking  home  with  a 
beer,  a  little  swill  in  the  bottom  of  a 
cup.  The  next  thing  I  know,  a  cop 
tells  me  to  touch  my  nose.  I  do,  and 
the  officer  says  I'm  publicly  intoxi- 
cated. I  explam  that  my  motor  coor- 
dination is  unimpaired  by  the  two 
beers  I  have  imbibed.  "Get  in,"  the 
cop  says. 

Officer  friendly  didn't  seem  im- 
pressed when  I  said  I  had  no  crimin- 
al record  and  3.4  GPA.  So  I  told  him 
my  dad  was  a  millionaire  who  would 
hire  F.  Lee  Baily  to  get  his  badge 
revoked  for  abridgement  of  my  con- 
stitional  rights.  The  cop  threw  me  in 
the  car. 

5:15  a.m.  —  Time  is  moving  like  a 
two-hour  lecture  class.  The  old  man 
is  now  prancing  about  the  cell  like 
he's  trymg  to  catch  butterflies.  The 
others  are  asleep.  Sputtering  flores- 
cent  lights  mix  with  lurid  yellow 
walls  in  a  hypnotic  haze.  This  is  a 
puke-scented  nightmare. 

7:25  a.m.  —  The  jailer  yells  my 
name.  My  roommate  has  bailed  me 
out.  Walking  out  of  the  jail  together, 
the  fresh  air  and  morning  sunlight 
feel  like  coming  down  off  anes- 
thesia. 

Mark  Ganchiff 


Remember  going  home 
for  the  first  summer 
break,  and  running  into 
all  of  your  mother's  friends  who 
would  ask,  "How's  college?"  And 
back  would  come  that  pre-formed 
answer  of  "Oh,  It's  tough"  or  "It's 
okay"  or  "I'm  hanging  in  there." 
f  They  would  nod  their  beehive  hair- 
dos condescendingly,  and  you'd  get 
the  feeling  that  they  really  didn't 
understand  that  college  isn't  all  beer 
kegs  and  penny  loafers  anymore. 

Whether  they  have  to  rise  at  4  a.m. 
to  make  donuts  in  a  local  bakery  or 
pump  gas  at  the  corner  station,  more 
students  than  ever  before  are  work- 
ing outside  the  classroom  so  they 


can  get  into  the  classroom  in  the  first 
place. 

Most  students  who  join  the  work 
force  have  no  other  choice  but  to  re- 
linquish some  study  time  to  deliver- 
ing pizzas  or  flippmg  hamburgers. 
They  have  families  to  support,  them- 
selves to  feed.  Some  students  work 
to  deflect  boredom;  constant  study- 
ing has  been  known  to  make 
eyeballs  buldge  and  paunchs  more 
paunch.  And  some  students  are 
lucky  enough  to  find  a  job  related  to 
their  fields,  to  gain  early  experience 
and  expertise. 

In  any  case,  money  appears  to 
vanish  as  soon  as  acquired,  and  any 
way  to  secure  more  is  appreciated  by 
most  students.  Basic  educational  op- 
portunitry  grants,  state  scholarships, 
and  federally  backed  loans  help 


those  who  would  never  have  the  op- 
portunity to  get  a  higher  education. 
But  crunches  on  state  governments 
have  taken  their  toll  on  financial  aid. 
Trends  indicate  a  steady  decline  in 
aid  and  a  steady  increase  in  tuition 
and  housing  rates.  At  the  same  time 
fewer  jobs  nave  become  available. 

According  to  Susan  Pugh,  associ- 
ate director  of  scholarships  and 
financial  aids,  work  study  grants  are 
one  form  of  aid  still  holding  state 
legislators'  favor.  Work  study  jobs 
are  provided  by  campus  and  city  de- 
partments —  anything  from  feeding 
experimental  animals  in  Jordan  Hall 
to  typing  library  overdue  notices. 
The  salaries  are  supplemented  pri- 
marily by  the  state.  Students  must 
qualify  for  financial  help  to  be  eligi- 
ble, but  Pugh  said  the  state  is  far 
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more  likely  to  provide  work  study 
than  blanket  grant  aid. 

"Loans  and  grants  are  not  nearly 
as  popular  as  self-help,  where  a  stu- 
dent pulls  himself  up  by  his  boot- 
straps and  makes  it  through  school," 
she  said.  Bloomington  and  lU 
offered  15,590  jobs  to  students  in 
1980-81,  and  5,425  were  work  study 
jobs.  That  number  decreased  from 
19,023  jobs  a  year  before  and  Pugh 
predicted  only  about  10,000  were 
available  in  1981-82  —  a  steady  de- 
cline in  available  work  attributable  to 
a  decline  in  funds  for  hiring,  she 
said. 

Even  with  students  bewailing  the 
cuts  in  educational  funding  and 
direct  aid  to  help  in  their  own  educa- 
tions, a  college  degree  is  still  consid- 
ered to  be  a  rather  elitist  document. 


But  seldom  do  the  well-to-do  send 
little  Johnny  off  to  become  a  doctor 
any  more.  An  education  has  become 
a  family  affair,  with  parents  helping 
out  when  and  where  they  can  and 
the  students  bringing  up  the  slack  — 
holding  grades  up  for  their  part  of 
the  bargain. 

If  part  of  the  slack  can  be  taken  up 
by  doling  out  sandwiches  in  a 
cafeteria  Ime,  or  by  working  on  a 
road  crew  during  the  summer,  it  is 
done  without  ridicule  or  scorn  from 
other  students.  Everyone  else  is 
doing  the  same  thing. 

Fred  Jones,  a  reporter  who  helped 
collect  information  for  this  and  the 
following  stories,  has  suffered  sum- 
mers of  sweat  in  an  effort  to  pad  the 
checking  account  for  his  school 
years,  and  in  many  respects,  typifies 


the  working  student,  as  we  hope  the 
proceeding  stories  will  do: 

"For  three  summers  I  worked  in 
the  basement  of  an  office  building  in 
the  heart  of  Chicago's  business  dis- 
trict. The  symbolism  is  richer  than  it 
might  appear,  for  I  was  literally 
down  below  the  lawyers  and 
businessmen  whom  many  of  us  long 
to  be.  I  was  laboring  among  men 
who  didn't  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  educated  as  I  have  had,  doing 
tedious  jobs  I  could  barely  endure  for 
the  summer,  with  no  apparent 
method  of  leaping  to  the  ground 
floor.  But  you  take  what  you  can  get. 
And  sometimes  you  learn  more  than 
you  ever  could  in  the  classroom  — 
even  in  Bloomington,  Indiana." 

Chris  Lavin 
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Bus  driver 


Bus  drivers  need  the  patience 
of  a  saint,  the  aggressiveness 
of  a  bulldog,  and  the  steadi- 
ness of  a  surgeon.  There's  no  room 
for  schizophrenics  here.  But,  accord- 
ing to  lU  bus  driver  Joe  Miles,  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  campus  bus 
riders  is  questionable. 

"The  only  bad  thine  about  it  is  the 
people,"  Ivfiles  said.  'You  pick  up  a 
lot  of  weird  people.  Some  are  bor- 
derline nuts,  really  strange." 

Miles,  a  senior,  began  driving  a 
bus  in  the  early  fall  so  he  could  pay 
expenses  not  covered  under  the  C\ 
Bill.  "The  Gl  Bill  helps,  but  it's  not 
enough,"  Miles  said.  "\  need  the  job 


to  pay  my  bills,  buy  groceries,  and 
pay  rent.  I  could  get  the  money  from 
my  parents,  but  I  prefer  not  to." 

He's  a  veteran,  having  spent  four 
years  in  the  Air  Force  —  two  years  in 
Wyoming  and  two  in  Italy  —  and 
that  may  explain  how  he  picked  up 
the  task  of  bus  driving  so  quickly.  '  1 
wasn't  too  thrilled  about  working  in 
the  beginning,  but  it's  okay  now," 
Miles  said.  "They  taught  me  every- 
thing I  needed  to  know  about  driv- 
ing a  bus.  I  wouldn't  want  to  do  it  for 
a  living,  but  while  I'm  in  school,  it's 
okay.' 

One  of  the  difficult  things  about 
his  job  —  or  any  job  —  is  trymg  to  be 
a  student  at  the  same  time.  As  a  poli- 
tical science  and  Italian  student,  he 
said  he  hopes  to  go  into  military  in- 
telligence. 

"If  I  don't  study,  I'll  flunk  out," 


Miles  said.  "I'm  forced  to  discipline 
myself  more.  1  try  to  make  every  mi- 
nute count.  I  realize  that  'Hey,  I  nave 
to  study.'  And  1  do  it." 

The  lU  bus  system  employs  from 
18  to  20  students,  said  James  Hosier, 
bus  system  manager.  The  only  re- 
quirements are  that  drivers  be  21 
years  old  complete  the  70-hour  train- 
mg  course. 

Hosier  said  that  he  received  more 
applications  during  the  year  than 
usual.  "The  economy  has  nad  some- 
thing to  do  with  that." 

Miles  was  one  of  those  applicants. 
Though  he  said  there  are  things  he'd 
rather  do  than  drive  a  bus,  at  least  he 
has  the  skill  to  take  with  him  after 
graduation.  "It  may  come  in  handy 
for  something." 

Fred  Jones 
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Work-study  student 


M 


ary  Belcastro  likes  playing 
with  kids.  So  when  she 
.needed  a  job,  Belcastro 
found  a  job  playing  with  kids. 

When  a  work-study  job  opened 
up  at  the  Knee-High  Day  Care  Cen- 
ter, she  jumped  at  the  chance  to  get 
paid  for  working  with  the  preschool 
children  of  university  students  and 

Eersonnel.  "I've  had  something  for 
ids  ever  since  I  was  younger,"  Bel- 
castro said. 

Belcastro  came  to  lU  needing  a  job 
to  cover  out-of-state  tuition  and  liv- 
ing expenses.  "I  have  everything 
there  possibly  is  aid-wise,"  she  saicT 
"I  knew  I  would  have  to  work,  or 
else  there  is  no  way  I  could  go 
through  school." 

Work-study  jobs  are  sup- 
plemented by  the  state  as  a  form  of 
student  aid,  and  are  posted  in  the 
financial  aids  office,  belcastro  pre- 


viously worked  four  hours  a  week 
showing  slides  in  fine  arts  classes 
under  a  work-study  grant.  But  she 
wanted  a  job  with  more  hours  and 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  chO- 
dren. 

As  a  children's  supervisor,  she 
said,  "The  time  goes  faster  and  I'm 
doing  something  I  like." 

Belcastro,  a  freshman,  came  to  lU 
at  the  recommendation  of  a  high 
school  counselor.  She  initially 
wanted  to  go  into  theater  or  music. 
Though  she  still  wants  to  pursue 
those  interests,  she  decided  to  major 
in  speech  and  hearing  to  be  able  to 
work  with  deaf  children. 

Belcastro  also  has  aspirations  of 
motherhood.  "Of  course,  I  want  to 
have  lots  of  kids."  Of  being  a 
mother,  she  said,  "I  can't  say  1  pretty 
much  know  everything,  but  I'm 
pretty  capable  now.  There's  lots  of 
education  majors  on  my  floor,  so  we 
all  compare  notes  on  our  kids." 

Fred  Jones 
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■^'an  Dorow 


Bartender 

This  guy  don't  take  nothing 
from  nobody.  At  least  not 
much  from  most  people.  As 
an  ex-Marine  playing  bartender  to  a 
usually  packed  house.  Bill  Hise  had 
enougn  on  his  hands  with  a  full  load 
of  classes,  and  a  wet  bar  to  tend,  to 
worry  about  finding  time  for  a  date 
or  a  quiet  evening  in  front  of  the 
television. 

After  a  four-year  stint  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  traveling  through 
three  countries  and  seven  states, 
Hise  landed  in  Bloomington  with  the 


help  of  the  GI  bill.  But  it  didn't  cover 
everything,  so  after  taking  a  bar- 
tending course,  Hise  took  up  his 
towel  at  the  Crazy  Horse  Saloon, 
which  opened  in  the  fall. 

"I  like  meeting  people  most. 
That's  the  best  thing.  My  whole  cir- 
cle of  friends  have  enlarged  from 
working  here,"  he  said  as  a  waitress 
dropped  a  bag  full  of  edible  valen- 
tines on  the  bar  in  front  of  him.  He 
grinned  a  mustached  grin  in  thanks, 
getting  ready  to  leave. 

Hise,  a  sophomore  planning  to 
major  in  busmess,  was  not  one  to 
deny  the  money  was  the  main  attrac- 
tion. A  beer-guzzling  crowd  doesn't 


go  as  heavy  on  the  tips  as  they  do  on 
the  pitchers,  Hise  said.  But  working 
18  to  24  hours  each  week,  almost 
every  weekend,  he  pulled  in  $4.50  to 
$5  an  hour. 

The  $80  to  $120  weekly  paychecks 
pay  the  apartment  rent,  while  his 
roommates  helped  with  the  bills  and 
the  beer. 

"Right  now  it's  very  difficult,  jug- 
gling 12  hours  with  the  work  too," 
Hise  said,  pushing  his  bar  stool 
away  from  tne  brass  railing.  He  ex- 
cused himself  while  he  pulled  on  his 
coat  and  picked  up  his  valentines. 
"But  I  have  a  test  tomorrow." 

Chris  Lavin 
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Waitress 


Nadine  Fingert  didn't  really 
have  to  work.  Nearly  90  per- 
cent of  her  weekly  paycheck 
from  Motley's  Pub  went  directly  to 
the  bank.  The  rest  went  for  gas 
money. 

"My  parents  give  me  an  allowance 
which  gets  me  By  for  now.  But  next 
year  the  family  will  have  three  kids 
m  school.  That's  when  the  help 
stops  for  me,"  Fingert  said.  And 
that's  when  law  school,  at  lU  or 
somewhere  in  Illinois,  starts  for 
Fingert. 

"If  I  want  to  get  through  law 


school,  I'll  need  the  money  I'm  sav- 
ing now." 

She  worked  30  hours  a  week 
second  semester  waiting  tables.  "It's 
really  nice,  working  as  many  hours 
as  1  want,"  she  said,  even  though 
that  means  working  Saturdays  from 
lunch  until  3:30  a.m. 

Fingert  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  have  as  much  fun  as 
possible.  She  said  she  took  off  for  a 
week  in  mid  semester  for  a  Colorado 
ski  trip,"  because  it  was  such  a  great 
deal.'*^ 

"And  my  bosses  at  Motley's  are  so 
great.  They  said,  'We  wouldn't  pass 
up  a  deal  like  that,  either!'  So  1 
went,"  she  said.  "Actually  it's  a 
great  bar,  and  a  fun  place  to  work." 


The  pitfalls  of  waitressing  didn't 
make  themselves  known  to  Fingert. 
When  she  had  problems  with  male 
clientele,  she  simply  had  them 
thrown  out. 

"At  night,  tips  get  up  to  $5  to  $7 
per  hour,"  she  said.  And  she  has 
few  overhead  expenses.  When  she 
worked  as  a  hostess  at  Butterfield's, 
Fingert  said,  she  suffered 
tremendous  dry  cleaning  and  gaso- 
line bills,  compared  to  her  wages.  At 
the  bar,  she  just  kept  herself  in 
Levi's  and  Izod  shirts,  and  got  free 
food  to  boot. 

Fingert  said  she  would  work  a  job 
like  Motley's  any  day.  Even  when 
she  doesn  t  really  have  to  work. 

Chris  Lavin 
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Pizza  deliverer 


On  a  busy  night  at  Domino's 
Pizza  on  Third  street,  as 
many  as  15  drivers  buzz 
trom  hungry  home  to  hungry  home 
with  some  1,000  pizzas.  It's  one  of 
the  busiest  stores  in  the  entire  chain. 

And  though  neither  rain,  snow, 
nor  dark  of  night  are  supposed  to 
stop  the  postman,  nothing  stops  the 
delivery  man  —  for  business  de- 
pends on  him.  The  paradox  is  that 
when  the  weather  is  the  worst,  and 
the  driving  the  toughest,  a  job  like 
Curt  Wood's  just  gets  busier. 

"I  was  a  little  reluctant  taking  it  at 
first,"  Wood  said.  He  took  the  job 
when  he,  his  wife,  and  child  arrived 
at  lU  in  the  fall  so  he  could  attend 
graduate  school  in  music.  "It  turned 
out  being  a  really  great  job  while 
being  in  school. 

"If  vou  don't  like  driving,  then  it's 
bad, '^  he  said.  But  for  those  with  an 
adventurous  soul,  the  job  is  a  chal- 
lenge. "It's  almost  like  a  treasure 
hunt,  you  know,  looking  for 
houses.  ' 

Raising  a  family  and  going  to 
school  at  the  same  time  was  difficult. 
Wood  said  the  38  hours  a  week  he 
spent  driving  prevented  him  from 
being  at  home  as  much  as  he 
would've  liked.  But  he  had  no  com- 
plaints about  the  money.  The  pay 
scale  doesn't  rise  far  above  mini- 
mum wage,  but  the  standard 
mileage  commission  sometimes  tot- 
als as  much  as  $330  a  month.  Since 
Wood  drove  a  gas-efficient  car,  he 
said,  he  always  made  a  profit  off  the 
mileage  charge.  "I  taught  school  for  a 
year  before  I  came  here,  and  I 
cleared  more  a  month  at  Domino's 
than  I  did  teaching." 

Though  he  considered  himself  a 
pretty  good  student,  the  grades 
would've  been  better  without  the 
job.  Wood  said.  "But  I'm  getting 
through." 

Wood  had  set  his  sights  on  play- 
ing tuba  in  the  Navy  band  —  since 
musical  performance  is  his  first  love. 
But  now  that  he's  seen  how  profit- 
able the  pizza  business  can  be, 
there's  a  new  idea  in  the  back  of  his 
mind. 

"Well,  if  I  get  a  chance  to  perform, 
great.  But  if^not,  I'll  teach,"  Wood 
said.  "But  I've  actually  thought  that 
if  I  get  the  gig,  I'll  open  up  a  Domi- 


no's franchise. 


Fred  loncs 


Dennis  Chamberlii 


Assistant  instructor 


Sure,  the  horror  stories  about 
AIs'  lives  proliferated:  work- 
ing endless,  grueling  hours  in 
darik,  dark  Ballantine  Hallcubicles, 
for  piddly  wages,  to  be  forever  pes- 
tered by  snotty  nosed  freshmen  beg- 
ging mercy  for  using  sentence  frag- 
ments on  midterms.  But  Tim  Mitch- 
ell took  the  job  of  assistant  instructor 
anyway.  He  had  to  take  it,  or  he 
could  kiss  his  prospect  of  getting  his 


master's  goodbye. 

And  Mitchell  was  surprised.  He 
found  out  he  liked  it. 

Despite  the  pitfalls  involved  in 
taking  responsioUity  for  a  100-level 
religious-studies  course,  Mitchell 
discovered  that  life  on  the  other  side 
of  the  front  desk  brought  challenges 
never  met  while  standing  in  stu- 
dents' shoes.  At  26,  Mitchell  wasn't 
considerably  older  than  his  students 

—  he  even  instructed  a  69-year  old 

—  and  he  had  to  mentally  readjust 
himself  to  face  the  classroom. 

Even  with  working  about  25  hours 
a  week  as  an  AI,  Mitchell  still  treked 


to  the  main  library  from  his  Fifth 
Street  house  to  work  another  15- 
hour  job.  The  extra  cash  helped  ends 
come  close  to  meeting,  and  sup- 
ported Mitchell's  addictive  habit  of 
semigourmet  cooking.  Cooking  is  a 
creative  release  for  him,  Mitchell 
said,  even  though  he  couldn't  al- 
ways find  time  to  eat. 

'1  had  to  develop  a  routine  for  eat- 
ing meals,"  he  said,  whether  it  was  a 
Uni-Burger  at  the  Commons  or 
chicken  tempura  concocted  at  home. 
And  at  home,  he  rested.  His  stu- 
dents didn't  have  that  number. 

Chris  Lavin 


Lifestyles 


Video  games 

Invasion  of 
a  pastime 


America's  fascination  with 
the  tube  is  nothing  new.  But 
add  the  element  of  control, 
a  chance  to  fly  through  space  shoot- 
ing down  alien  invaders,  and  that 
obsession  becomes  addiction. 

In  a  few  short  years,  aliens, 
hungry  for  currency  —  usually  quar- 
ters, sometimes  dollar  coins  — 
established  footholds  in  every  con- 
ceivable spot.  Orson  Welles  never 
could  have  guessed  that  "War  of  the 
Worlds"  would  be  recreated  count- 
less times  by  transistors  and  com- 
puter programs,  nudged  along  with 
an  equally  endless  pocket  of  quar- 
ters. 

The  "video  jock"  became  a  social 
phenomenon  m  the  early  '80s.  Age, 
sex,  or  vocation  mattered  little  —  tne 
ability  to  destroy,  capture,  or  avoid 
for  as  long  as  possible,  on  one  quar- 
ter, did.  But  the  experts  were  compa- 
ratively few.  Those  in  the  various 
stages  of  ability,  from  beginners  to 
better-than-beginners,  lined  up  to 
try  the  world's  newest  favorite  pas- 
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time. 

Literally  everywhere,  video 
games  crept  in  and  flourished.  The 
locations  oecame  as  varied  as  the 
games'  physical  shapes,  the  com- 
puter programs,  and  the  players 
themselves. 

In  the  late  '70s,  the  grandfathers  of 
today's  breed.  Asteroids  and  Space 
Invaders,  were  found  in  a  limited 
number  of  locales  —  bars,  pool  and 

fame  rooms  for  the  most  part.  By 
982,  grocery  stores,  dormitories, 
Greek  houses,  ice  cream  parlors, 
laundry  rooms,  and  high  schools 
joined  the  invasion. 

The  numbers  told  part  of  the 
story.  The  22  to  23  machines  in  the 
Indiana  Memorial  Union  grossed 
about  $3,000  a  week  —  or,  12,000 
games.  Robert  Burks,  who  controls 
video  games  in  the  union,  said  that 
60  percent  of  the  money  inserted 
into  the  machines  turned  into  union 
profits. 

Spaceport,  which  took  over  the 
old  university  Block's  store  in  1980, 
cloned  a  new  campus  10th  Street 
location  of  wall-to-wall  video  in  au- 
tumn. Managers  would  only  say  that 


each  store  had  about  90  games. 

Secrecy  involving  video  games 
was  common  —  between  collecting 
royalities  for  arcade  video  games 
and  home-model  rights,  and  invent- 
ing new,  more  excihng  games,  those 
in  the  business  fought  their  own  pri- 
vate battles.  It  woiild  have  made  an 
interesting  computer  program  in  it- 
self. 

Local  competition  to  attract  the 
video  crowd  was  steep.  When  the 
craze  began,  Bloomington  saw  a 
mulhplication  of  speciality  stores  or 
the  remodeling  of  pool-pinball 
arcades  to  feature  the  transistor 
time-killers.  lU  students  didn't  have 
far  to  go  to  play  Defender  or  Pac 
Man. 

Nor  did  members  of  the  younger 
generation,  and  that  caused  con- 
troversy. All  over  the  country,  par- 
ent groups  complained  about  tneir 
children's  new  addiction.  The  quar- 
ters added  up  rather  quickly  to  two, 
five,  or  ten  dollar  bills  gently  slipped 
into  coin  changers. 

But  toddlers  with  allowance  in 
hand,  and  older  students,  had  to 
contend  with  even  another  genera- 


tion dropping  money  in  the  slot. 
With  suit  coats  draped  over  their 
shoulders,  young  and  old  executives 
took  to  the  arcades  for  a  three-video 
lunch. 

The  games  even  had  elements 
common  to  martinis  —  some 
claimed  they  were  addictive,  others 
insisted  they  were  just  relaxing,  and 
everyone  wanted  and  claimed  to 
make  a  better  one.  The  government 
has  yet  to  report  a  tax  write-off  for 
video  breaks.  The  phenomenon, 
however,  is  still  young. 

"It's  a  lot  cheaper  than  going  out 
to  eat  every  day,  '  one  of  Blooming- 
ton's  variety  of  exec-video  jocks 
said,  pushing  the  "one  player"  but- 
ton on  Phoenix. 

He  began  shooting  at  a  group  of 
squealing  birds,  soon  amassing  over 
100,000  points  and  leaving  the 
galaxy  of  Bloomington.  When  a 
kamikaze  vulture  destroyed  the  gun 
base,  he  slapped  the  machine,  came 
out  of  his  trance,  and  sighed.  "I  tell 
myself  that  it's  relaxing,  but  I  don't 
know.  At  least  it's  low  in  calories." 
Todd  Wilson 
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Entertainment 


The 
year  in 

Entertainment 


While  the  average  in- 
dividual was  faced 
with  a  plethora  of 
froblems  and  worries  in  the  year 
981-'82,  the  same  could  not  be  said 
for  many  of  the  people  involved  in 
entertainment  as  they  enjoyed  a 
banner  year. 

Two  rock  acts  took  to  the  road  to 
seek  out  a  little  more  fame  and  for- 
tune. Bruce  Springsteen  and  the 
Rolling  Stones  both  toured  the  United 
States  during  the  year.  While 
Springsteen's  tour  was  a  big  success, 
nothing  could  match  the  economic, 
critical,  and  popular  acclaim  of  the 
Stones'  tour.  Hot  on  the  heels  of 
their  No.  1  album.  Tattoo  You,  the 


Stones  blitzed  the  country  with  a 
massive  tour  that  was,  in  part,  sup- 
ported by  funds  from  the  Jovan  Per- 
fume Company. 

Counting  merchandising  —  T- 
shirts,  posters,  souvenirs  —  ticket 
sales,  and  video  sales,  Mick  Jagger 
and  his  cohorts  grossed  over  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Other  acts  also  enjoyed  finan- 
cial and  critical  success.  Paul  Simon 
and  Art  Garfunkel  reunited  for  a 
concert  in  Central  Park  in  New  York 
City  and  drew  over  500,000  fans, 
proving  that  you're  never  too  old  to 
rock  'n  roll.  Midwest  hard  rock  act 
REO  Speedwagon  finally  hit  the 
really  big  time  with  the  release  of 
Hi^h  Infiaelity,  an  album  which  sold 
over  6  million  copies. 


The  most  bizarre  comeback  was 
achieved  by  Jim  Morrison  and  the 
Doors.  Popular  in  the  '60s  for  such 
songs  as  'T-ight  My  Fire"  and  "The 
End,"  the  group  vaulted  back  into 
the  spotlight  as  Morrison,  who  died 
in  1971,  Decame  a  sex  symbol  to 
many  youths.  Rolling  Stone  maga- 
zine even  had  his  picture  on  its  cover 
with  the  headline  "He's  hot,  he's 
sexy  and  he's  dead."  A  re-release  of 
a  Door's  greatest  hits  package,  and 
the  book  No  One  Gets  Out  Of  Here 
Alive  about  Morrison's  life,  fueled  in- 
terest in  the  group. 

Another  death  was  remembered 
in  a  more  noble  way  as  John  Lennon 
posthumously  won  a  Grammy  for 
the  album  Double  Fantasy.  The  award 
was  accepted  by  his  wife,  Yoko  Ono, 
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who  achieved  a  little  success  herself 
with  the  album  Season  of  Glass. 

The  film  industry  also  enjoyed 
some  big  winners,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  some  big  losers.  Summer  be- 
came the  season  of  big  box  office 
smashes  as  Christopher  Reeve 
swept  across  the  screen  in  Superman 
II,  and  Harrison  Ford  created  a  new 
adventure  hero  with  Indiana  Jones 
in  the  hit  Raiders  Of  The  Lost  Ark. 

There  were  plenty  of  flops  to  go 
along  with  the  successes  of  the  year. 
Michael  Cimeno,  director  of  the 
Oscar-winning  Deer  Hunter,  failed  to 
get  the  same  rave  reviews  with  his 
movie  about  the  American  West, 
Heaven's  Gate,  which  also  did  dismal 
business  at  the  box  office.  Other 
financial  losers  included  The  Postman 


Rings  Twice,  Under  the  Rainboiv,  The 
Legend  of  the  Lone  Ranger,  and  Tar- 
zan  the  Ape  Man. 

It  was,  however,  a  year  for  come- 
backs in  the  film  industry.  Aging 
stars  Katherine  Hepburn  and  Henry 
Fonda  once  again  performed  on 
screen  in  the  cittersweet  tale  of 
growing  old.  On  Golden  Pond.  The 
veteran  actors  both  won  Oscars  for 
best  actors  for  their  roles.  Warren 
Beatty  was  back  again  with  Reds,  his 
intricately  crafted  film  about  radical 
journalist  John  Reed.  Beatty  directed 
and  starred  in  the  film,  which  was 
nominated  for  every  major  academy 
award,  including  Best  Actress  for  a 
stellar  performance  by  Diane 
Keaton. 

The  book  industry  had  its  own 


series  of  comebacks  as  authors  Saul 
Bellow,  John  Irving,  John  Updike, 
and  Phillip  Roth  dominated  the  best 
seller  lists.  The  Nobel-Prize  winning 
Bellow  appeared  in  print  once  again 
with  The  Dean's  December,  while  Up- 
dike continued  chronicling  the  life  of 
his  character  Rabbit  Angstrom  with 
Rabbit  Is  Rich. 

Irving  and  Roth  also  dented  the 
best  seller  lists  as  Irving  continued 
pleasing  fans  of  The  World  According 
To  Garp  with  his  new  novel.  The  Hotel 
New  Hampshire.  Roth  wrote  a  sequel 
to  his  successful  book  The  Ghost  Writ- 
er, titled  Zuckerman  Unbound. 

Ray  Boomhower 
Entertainment  editor 
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Masters 
lecture 


3  ex  is  a  function  as  natural  as 
breathing,  according  to  Dr.  William 
Masters,  a  pioneer  in  sexual  re- 
search. With  nis  wife,  Virginia  John- 
son, Masters  directs  the  Masters  and 
Johnson  Institute  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
He  spoke  in  the  lU  Auditorium 
October  19  about  "Sex  and  Sex- 
uality." 

Masters  told  an  audience  of  2,700 
that  the  functions  of  sex  work  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  operations  of 
the  respiratory  system  and  the  uri- 
nary system.  Vet,  "none  of  you  in  the 
audience  has  had  the  privilege  to  live 
with  sex  as  a  natural  function." 

To  illustrate  his  point.  Masters 
said  a  man,  regardless  of  age,  has  an 


erection  every  80  to  90  minutes  at 
night.  A  woman  lubricates  every  80 
to  90  minutes  whether  she  is  in  or 
out  of  sleep,  he  said. 

Masters  discussed  a  number  of 
myths  about  sexual  functions,  in- 
cluding "the  widely  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  male  is  a  sex  expert." 
Many  males  falsely  believe  they 
have  a  higher  level  of  sexual  ability 
and  desire.  In  reality,  he  said, 
women  have  a  greater  capability. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  compari- 
son between  the  two  sexes,"  Mas- 
ters said.  "The  human  female  is 
naturally  multi-orgasmic.  The  male 
certainly  is  not." 

Myths  concerning  sexual  fantasies 
abound.  Masters  said.  "The  greatest 
myth  is  that  some  people  say  they 
don't  have  any.  We  all  have  them." 
Masters  said  sexual  fantasies  have 
three  values:  they  entice,  they  en- 
hance sexual  interest,  and  in  some 
cases  they  enable  sexual  activity. 

A  study  of  four  groups  —  heter- 


osexual men,  heterosexual  women, 
homosexual  men,  and  homosexual 
women  —  Masters  said  he  found 
two  types  of  sexual  fantasies  that 
were  prominent:  forced  sex,  such  as 
rape,  and  cross  preference  fantasies, 
such  as  a  homosexual  man  fantasiz- 
ing about  heterosexual  activity.  "We 
have  always  been  told  if  we  fantasize 
we  tend  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
fantasy.  We  have  no  evidence  of 
this,"  he  said.  "Sexual  fantasies  are 
fine." 

One  of  the  biggest  myths  about 
sexuality  is  the  idea  that  men  and 
women  must  lose  their  desire  for 
sexual  activity  after  a  certain  age. 
Masters  said. 

Men  and  women  can  remain 
sexually  active  into  their  80s  and  90s, 
if  they  have  good  health  and  an  in- 
terested partner.  There  is  another 
prerequisite.  The  elderly  must  re- 
main sexually  active  to  continue  en- 
joying intercourse.  Masters  said, 
"They  must  use  it  or  lose  it." 

James  Shelton 


Karen  DeCrow  and  Phyllis  Schlafly 


Debates 

Ladies  vs.  Women 

Xf  it  were  still  customary  to  be  run 
out  of  town  on  a  rail,  Phyllis  Schlafly 
would  have  been  nursing  the  splin- 
ters on  March  2.  In  a  sometimes 
heated  debate  with  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Organization  of 
Women,  Schlafly  was  obviously  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  fence,  according  to  the 
crowd. 

Waving  lacy  handkerchiefs  and 
tittering  loudly  from  their  cheering 
section,  a  group  called  Ladies 
Against  Women  sarcastically  sup- 
ported Schlafly's  every  comment. 
Women  have  a  right  and  duty  to  stay 
in  the  home  if  they  are  so  inclined, 
Schlafly  said,  and  they  waved  their 
handkerchiefs.  The  Equal  Rights 


Amendment  would  only  create 
havoc  in  the  courts,  she  said,  and  the 
ladies,  dressed  in  frilly  frocks  and 
red  lipstick,  tittered. 

But  they  weren't  the  only  ones  in 

Protest.  E:ven  lU-Bloomington  Vice 
resident  Kenneth  Gros  Louis  distri- 
buted pink  slips  to  women,  request- 
ing permission  from  husbands  or 
mothers  to  attend  the  debate. 

Karen  DeCrow,  a  posh  New  York 
attorney,  whose  list  of  clients  in- 
cludes famous  ex-cop  Frank  Serpico, 
defended  the  amendment  as  a 
needed  addition  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. She  fought  against  losing 
odds,  however;  Indiana  was  the  last 
of  35  states  to  ratify  the  movement, 
which  would  die  June  30. 

It  hadn't  passed  yet,  according  to 
Schlafly,  because  people  didn't  want 
it.  But  DeCrow  claimed  that  only  a 
handful  of  conservative  legislators, 
circulating  rumors  about  ERA's 
effects,  had  stopped  it  from  gaining 
required  approval  by  38  states. 


Schlafly,  a  former  congress- 
woman  and  founder  of  Stop  ERA, 
warned  that  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment meant  granting  marriage 
licenses  to  homosexuals  and  setting 
up  federal  tax-supported  day-care 
centers.  And  above  all,  Schlafly  said, 
passage  of  the  ERA  meant  register- 
mg  and  drafting  women  for  military 
combat. 

DeCrow's  primary  justification  for 
passage  of  the  amendment  was  the 
heretofore  unjust  treatment  of 
women  in  the  job  market.  Men  make 
an  average  of  $15,000  a  year,  while 
women  earn  only  $9,000,  DeCrow 
said.  Schlafly  attributed  the  unequal 
averages  to  the  different  jobs  men 
and  women  have  sought  in  the  past, 
and  to  the  amount  of  time  on  a  par- 
ticular job. 

And  the  lacy  handkerchiefs  filled 
the  air. 

Chris  Lavin 


Moral  Majority  vs. 
Liberals 

L\o  one  feels  compelled  to  object 
any  more.  Dunn  Meadow  no  longer 
fOls  with  white  picket  signs  and  few 
students  let  their  hair  grow  as  a  poli- 
tical statement.  But  when  Birch  Bayh 
walked  into  lU  Auditorium  Novem- 
ber 2,  few  failed  to  show  enthusiasm 
for  his  liberal  voting  record  as  Indi- 
ana's three-time  former  senator. 
And  many  loudly  demonstrated 
their  disgust  for  his  political  adver- 
sary: a  member  of  the  Moral  Major- 
ity, Inc. 

In  a  Union  Board  afternoon  de- 
bate, the  former  senator  faced  the 
Rev.  Greg  Dixon,  an  Indianapolis 
minister  and  national  secretary  of 
the  Moral  Majority.  Graphic  exam- 
ples —  including  dead  fetuses, 
homosexual  teachers,  and  America's 


duty  to  kill  Communists  in  the  "im- 
minent" battle  lines,  as  Dixon  called 
them  —  represented  intense  feelings 
on  both  sides. 

Dixon  accused  Bayh  of  favoring 
abortion,  propagating  homosexual- 
ity, and  working  toward  a  smaller 
military  budget.  Bayh  replied  with  a 
plea  for  tolerance  and  less  interna- 
tional tension.  These  issues  stirred 
up  emotions  in  the  audience  and  be- 
hind the  podiums  during  the  two- 
and-a  half-hour  debate.  Bayh  clearly 
had  the  support  of  the  crowd,  but 
Dixon's  scattered  supporters  re- 
mained unswayed. 

Most  students  didn't  see  the  light 
in  which  Dixon  stood.  Yes,  he  said, 
it's  okay  to  use  lUDs  and  the  morn- 
ing-after birth  control  pill,  as  long  as 
the  woman  doesn't  know  she  has 
aborted.  No,  he  said,  it's  not  okay  to 
send  food  to  starving  workers  in  Po- 
land, because  their  government  is 


Greg  Dixon  and  Birch  Bayh 

communist. 

More  than  one  student  told  him 
that  Moral  Majority  was  turning 
many  young  people  from  religion. 
But  he  wouldn't  buy  that,  and,  as  Bayh 
sat  gleaming  in  front  of  an  audience 
which  overwhelmingly  supported 
him  —  something  that  doesn  t  hap- 
pen much  in  Indiana  —  Dixon 
stayed  fast  on  his  mission  from  God, 
as  ne  called  it.  Abortion  is  wrong, 
war  is  right,  and  so  it  goes. 

In  the  end,  few  —  debators  or 
spectators  —  seemed  to  change  their 
opinions. 

If  audience  support  was  the  mea- 
sure, Bayh  clearly  stood  in  the  win- 
ner's circle.  But  Dixon  and  the  Moral 
Majority  were  not  swayed.  Their 
struggle  will  continue,  as  will  Bayh's 
liberal  cause.  The  voters  will  decide 
which  faction  really  wins  the  war. 
Chris  Lavin 
and  Todd  Wilson 
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n  most  Indiana  cities,  the  story  is 
much  the  same:  If  one  wants  to  hear 
music,  they  tally  down  to  the  local 
nightspot  and  listen  to  bands  playing 
Top  40  tunes  —  songs  heard  on  com- 
mercial radio  stations.  Bloomington 
is  an  exception.  It  has  filled  a  void 
that  perhaps  no  other  city  in  Indiana 
can  claim  —  alternative  music  on  a 
consistent  basis. 

The  heart  of  the  Bloomington 
music  scene  involves  individuals 
who  are  buUding  reputations  and  ex- 
panding their  creativity.  Jazz,  origi- 
nal rocK,  folk,  funk,  punk,  reggae, 
and  the  unclassified  genres  fill 
musical  venues. 

David  Miller,  the  Midnight  Mov- 
ers,  X-Hostages,  Dancing 
Cigarettes,  Paul  Strum,  and  Tom 
Roznowski  and  the  Plain  Gold 
Band  were  well-known  local  names 
during  1981-'82.  Though  these  musi- 
cians may  not  have  made  the  money 
that  cover  bands  do  —  groups  that 
play  other  band's  songs  —  they  were 
nappy  to  entertain  an  audience  that 
perhaps  only  Bloomington  could 
offer. 

Some  envisioned  success  in  the 
major  musical  scene.  Roxnowski, 
who  moved  to  Bloomington  in  1977 
to  join  in  the  folk  scene,  was  invited 
to  perform  at  the  December  BMI 
Songwriter's  Showcase  in  Los 
Angeles.  Roznowski  took  with  him 
his  idea  of  "neighborhood  concept" 
—  the  combination  of  the  reality  of 
Ufe  expressed  in  country  music  and 
the  escape  found  in  rock  'n'  roll. 

"I  could  have  done  the  Beatle's 
and  Eagle's  songbook,  I  suppose," 
Roznowski  said.  "But  I  didn't  want 
to  do  that."  With  one  single  to  his 
credit,  "The  Bombing  of  tne  Berlin 
Zoo,"  Roznowski  said  he  planned  to 
release  an  album  with  more  on  the 
concept  —  its  songs,  its  imagery  — 
hoping  to  attract  attention  from  the 
major  record  companies. 

"The  only  problem  with  working 
in  Bloomington  is  that  it's  a  small 
town  in  Inaiana,"  he  said,  referring 
to  how  much  one  can  accomplish 
professionally.  "You  can't  push  past 


a  certain  point  in  Bloomington." 

Local  jazz  artist  Jon  Herington 
recorded  with  Phoebe  Snow  in 
New  York  in  the  fall.  "Jon  received 
little  recognition  when  he  was 
here,"  jazzman  David  Miller  said. 
"Many  people  will  play  here  in 
obscurity  and  become  famous  later. 
Those  who  are  students  will  study 
here,  play,  and  leave  for  New  York 
City  for  artistic  reasons." 

Often  heckled  and  misunderstood 
by  some  audiences,  the  Dancing 
Cigarettes  were  called  everything 
imaginable  —  new  wave,  punk, 
weird  —  but  they  were  the  undass- 
ifiable.  Offering  a  mixture  of  origi- 
nal pop  ballards  and  angry  noise 
witn  shifting  rhythms,  the 
Cigarettes,  whose  name  came  from 
the  decadence  of  smoking  and  the 
joy  of  dancing,  created  their  own 
cult  following. 

With  songs  such  as  "Pop  Door- 
mat" and  "Razorhand,"  the 
Cigarettes  left  Bloomington  hoping 
that  they  would  be  more  understood 
in  a  ma)or  metropolitan  area. 

Ushering  in  on  the  last  rush  of  the 
punk  scene  during  the  year  was 
Adam  Split  and  the  Neutrinos. 
"Punk  is  hard,  fast  music,  some- 
times with  a  pop  beat,  that  you 
dance  to,"  explained  Seth  Spicker, 
an  lU  student  and  guitarist  for  the 
band.  Formed  early  in  the  fall,  the 
band  was  comprised  of  students  and 
offered  originals  such  as  "Frat  Boy" 
and  "You're  No  Fun."  Spicker  said 
that  the  band  wants  a  different  audi- 
ence and  not  the  mainstream  rock  'n' 
roll  followers. 

"Do  you  know  where  we'd  be 
playing  if  we  played  Top  40?"  Spick- 
er asked.  "We'd  be  asked  to  play  at 
proms.  Bands  are  fighting  to  play  at 
proms  and  it's  stupid." 

Though  there  may  be  problems 
with  playing  in  Bloomington  on  a 
permanent  basis,  the  musicians  are 
content  for  the  duration.  Here  is 
where  they  can  build  reputations, 
experiment  with  concepts  and  ideas, 
and  be  appreciated  for  it. 

Marlena  Pierce 
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Duke  Tumatoe  and  the  All-Star  Frogs 


Dancing  Cigarettes 
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lU  Sing 
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rving  Berlin  once  said,  "The 
toughest  thing  about  success  is  that 
you  ve  got  to  keep  on  being  a  suc- 
cess." A  sorority-fraternity  team 
overcame  that  problem  in  tne  53rd 
annual  lU  Sing.  They  were  success- 
ful three  times  over. 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  sorority 
and  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  fraternity 
not  only  received  the  Choreography 
Avk'ard  and  first  place  in  Division  b 
—  they  were  also  the  competition's 
overall  winners.  The  group  showed 
the  sell-out  crowd  that  they  did  have 
"Something  to  Sing  About,"  lU 
Sirig's  theme. 

Their  show,  "All  Aboard  For 
Broadway,"  told  the  story  of  an  lU 
choir  member  who  goes  to  New 


York  City  to  try  to  make  it  on  Broad- 
way. In  the  process  of  auditions  for  a 
show  called  "Midwest  Story,"  Janie 
Ardery,  who  played  the  lead, 
danced  her  way  through  a  musical 
medley  of  country,  tap,  soft  shoe 
and  Spanish  choreography  with  the 
rest  of  the  cast  backmg  her  up. 

The  Independent  Players  Com- 
pany, the  first  non-Greek,  non- 
dormitory  group  in  lU  Sing  history, 
won  top  honors  in  Division  A.  Their 
show  presented  a  contemporary 
view  of  the  classic  tale,  "Little  Red 
Riding  Hood."  McNutt  Quad  took 
second  place  in  the  division  with 
their  theme,  "Scholarly  Street." 

lU  Student  Foundation  sponsors 
the  competition  annually.  The 
February  12-13  event  was  in  the  lU 


The  winners 

Overall  Winner 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  and  Lambda 

Chi  Alpha,  "All  Aboard  For 

Broadway" 
Choreography  Award 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  and  Lambda 

Chi  Alpha,  "All  Aboard  For 

Broadway" 
Production  Award 

Read  Center,  "A  Course  Line" 
Division  A  (less  than  40) 

1st  place:  Independent  Players 

Company,  "Little  Red  Riding 

Hood" 

2nd  place:  McNutt  Quad, 

"Scholarly  Street" 

3rd  place:  Chi  Phi,  "The  Wild,  Wild 

West" 
Division  B  (40  or  more) 

1st  place:  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

and  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  "All 

Aboard  For  Broadway" 

2nd  place:  Delta  Gamma.and  Beta 

Theta  Pi,  "Indiana" 

3rd  place:  Alpha  Phi  and  Phi  Kappa 

Psi,  "The  Secretary  Dilemma" 

4th  place:  Teter  Quad,  "Air  Traffic 

Controllers'  Strike" 

5th  place:  Delta  Delta  Delta  and 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi,  "Over  The 

Rainbow" 
Division  C  (all  choral) 

1st  place:  Alpha  Omicron  Pi  and 

Delta  Upsilon,  "Always  In  Love" 

2nd  place:  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  and 

Kappa  Sigma,  "Travelogue 

U.S.A." 


Auditorium.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
petition, the  two  nights  of  entertain- 
ment included  a  variety  of  songs, 
skits,  and  dances  by  the  talented 
emcees.  The  Singing  Hoosiers  also 
entertained  during  intermission  and 
before  the  Saturday  night  awards 
presentation. 

But  the  glory  and  success  focused 
on  the  group  from  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma  ana  Lambda  Chi  Alpna. 
"We  were  all  overwhelmed  to  win 
all  three  awards,"  cast  member 
Pamela  Perlman  said.  "It  really 
meant  a  lot  to  us  because  we  worked 
so  hard.  I  feel  it  was  the  diversity 
and  effort  of  the  people  in  our  cast 
that  won  us  these  awards." 

Christine  Curtis 


studio  T-300 


X\s  an  alternative  to  the  classic 
plays  produced  by  University 
Theatre  the  lU  Department  of  The- 
atre and  Drama  offers  T300  —  ex- 
perimental theater  for  students.  This 
small  theater,  which  rests  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  theater  building, 
gives  students  a  chance  to  direct,  act, 
and  even  write  productions  that  may 
become  future  classics.  The  small 
size  of  T300  makes  it  a  place  where 
the  audience,  actors,  and  actresses 
can  interrelate. 

Opening  the  fall  season  in  October 
with  two  one-act  plays,  Samuel 
Beckett's  Play  and  Harold  Pinter's 
Landscape,  T300  proved  to  be  a  show- 


case of  unusual  entertainment.  Play, 
directed  by  graduate  student  Jerry 
Dicky,  had  the  performers  obscured 
by  being  in  large  urns  that  covered 
everythmg  but  their  faces. 

In  December,  graduate  student 
Glen  Merzer's  play  The  Cashier  was 
presented.  Merzer's  semi- 
autobiographical  comedy  about  life 
in  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  mail- 
room  was  not  only  a  hit  at  lU.  The 
play  also  won  the  American  College 
Theatre  Festival  award  as  the  best 
original  play  of  the  year. 

Merzer's  comedy  deals  with  the 
life  of  Ralf,  played  by  senior  John 
Hobbs,  who  moves  from  New  York 
City  to  Bakersfield,  Calif. ,  to  see  if  he 
truly  can  become  an  artist.  The 
humor  of  the  play  revolves  around 
Ralf's  job  in  the  mailroom  of  an  IRS 
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Samuel  Beckett's  "Play" 


office  and  the  strange  cast  of  charac- 
ters he  works  with  —  a  gay  boss,  a 
wise-cracking  teenager,  and  other 
zany  office  employees. 

With  the  fine  touch  of  professor 
Sam  Smiley  at  the  directing  helm, 
Merzer's  play  produced  the  right 
touches  or  comedy  and  introspec- 
tion. Merzer,  who  is  also  a  stand-up 
comedian,  wrote  a  script  that  fit  per- 
fectly with  T300's  alternative  enter- 
taimnent  reputation. 

The  winter/spring  season  of  T300 
continued  to  bring  engaging  works 
that  differed  from  the  mainstream 
fare  of  most  theater-goers.  In  Febru- 
ary, Edward  Albee's  The  Lady  from 
Dubuque  was  featured.  Directed  by 
graduate  student  Richard  Alan 
Whitmore,  it  was  successful  in  por- 
traying the  pain  and  eventual  accep- 


tance of  death.  Senior  Elane  Denny, 
as  Jo,  brought  the  right  touches  of 
both  pity  and  acceptance  to  her  char- 
acter as  she  struggled  with  getting 
her  husband,  played  by  semor  Jeff 
Jump,  to  accept  her  impending 
death. 

Jean  Genet's  play  The  Maids  closed 
the  season  in  March,  highlighting 
T300's  experiniental,  offbeat  nature. 
Genet's  story  of  the  anger  of  the 
oppressed  was  represented  accu- 
rately with  the  perfoimances  of  grad- 
uate students  Denise  La  Croix  and 
Tana  Dykes  as  the  two  maids.  It  was 
a  perfect  way  to  end  the  season  as 
the  play  represented  what  makes 
T300  so  valuable  —  it  attempts  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  pure  enter- 
tainment and  thought. 

Ray  Boomhower 


University 
Theatre 

kJ  niversity  Theatre's  1981-'82  pro- 
ductions once  again  emphasized 
classic  plays,  but  with  a  twist.  In- 
stead of  stereotypical,  staid,  snob- 
bish works,  the  theater  provided  its 
lU  audience  with  productions  that 
emphasized  style,  grace,  and 
pizazz. 

•  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest: 
Presented  in  October,  Oscar  Wilde's 
wittier-than-thou  play  revolves 
around  the  actions  or  two  friends  — 
Algernon  Moncrieffe  and  John 
Worthing  —  who  both  try  to  escape 
their  stuffy  societal  roles.  They  do 
this  by  using  the  pseudonym  Ear- 
nest in  their  more  wicked  way  of  life. 

Complications  arise,  however, 
when  John  and  Algy  become  in- 
volved with  women  —  Algy  with 
John's  voung  ward,  Cecily,  and  John 
with  Algy's  cousin,  Gwendolen. 
What  ensues  is  a  comic  run  of  com- 
plications, mistaken  identities,  and 
various  misconceptions. 

•  Midsummer  Night's  Dream:  In 
November,  the  theater  presented 
William  Shakespeare's  fanciful  story 
of  several  pairs  of  lovers  whose 
affections  are  scrambled  because  of 
some  mischievous  fairies. 

The  performances  of  graduate  stu- 
dent Susan  Brabant  as  Hermia,  se- 
nior Joan  Crowe  as  Helena,  junior 
Ned  Snell  as  Lysander,  and  junior 
Tom  Wesley  as  Demetrius  brought 
life  to  the  complicated  affairs  of  their 
love  life.  It  was,  however,  the  boun- 
cy, lively,  and  often  mischievous 
acting  or  graduate  student  Jeffrey 
Coussens  as  Puck  that  made  the 
show. 


•  Tango:  From  the  world  of 
Shakespeare,  University  Theatre 
turned  to  the  more  bizzare  world  of 
Polish  playwright  Slawomiz  Mrozek 
in  February.  Directed  by  Sergee 
Ponomarov,  visiting  professor  of 
theater  and  drama,  the  play  was 
staged  as  a  topsy-turvy,  often  chao- 
tic mixture  or  mirth  with  guns  ex- 
ploding, neon  lights  flashing,  and 
synthesizer  music  blaring  over  the 
action. 

Sophomore  William  C.  Mericle  as 
Arthur,  who  rebels  against  the 
avant-garde  expectations  of  his  fami- 
ly, worked  well  with  the  roller- 
SKating  cuteness  of  senior  Charity 
Staley  as  Ala,  his  romantic  interest. 

•  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession:  The  wit 
and  wisdom  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw  was  highlighted  in  February. 
The  play,  about  a  young  woman 
whose  mother  runs  a  chain  of 
brothels,  was  banned  in  Britain  for 
30  years. 

Its  exploration  of  Victorian  mores 
and  economic  interests  was  brought 
to  life  with  the  sure  performances  of 
junior  Brett  Paesal  as  Mrs.  Warren 
and  sophomore  Sheri  Berkson  as  her 
daughter. 

•  The  Threepenny  Opera:  University 
Theatre  closed  its  season  in  April 
with  this  musical  by  Brecht  and 
Weil. 

The  plot  of  the  play  revolved 
around  Macheath,  a  rogue  and 
murderer  in  19th-century  England 
who  runs  off  with  Polly,  ciaughter  of 
Peachum.  The  father  operates  a  sort 
of  beggar's  syndicate  and  vows  to 
have  nis  revenge  on  Macheath. 

The  Threepenny  Opera  was  a  perfect 
closing  to  University  Theatre's  sea- 
son as  it  represented  a  blending  of 
elements  the  series  tried  to  accom- 
plish —  comedy,  wit,  humor,  and 
pure  entertainment. 

Ray  Boomhoioer 
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Auditorium  Series 


X  he  lU  Auditorium  celebrated  its 
40th  anniversary  in  grand  style  dur- 
ing the  1981-'82  season.  Along  with 
the  regular  Auditorium  Series, 
which  included  a  musical,  a  mime,  a 
violinist,  and  a  dance  company, 
Broadway  buffs  also  enjoyed  the  Au- 
ditorium Theatre  Series,  which  fea- 
tured award-winning  plays  and 
musicals.  Each  season  proves  more 
exciting  than  the  previous  one,  and 
this  year's  topped  them  all;  it  offered 
something  for  everyone. 

•  Morning's  at  Seven:  A  slow- 
moving  comedy  by  Paul  Osborn,  the 
action  revolves  around  four  sisters 
and  their  families.  The  relatives  try 
to  live  day-to-day  in  a  normal 
fashion  as  tney  ignore  buried  prob- 
lems and  conflicts. 

■  The  undercurrents  of  resentment 
and  suspicion,  which  have  built  up 
over  the  years,  finally  surface  in  the 
best  and  final  act. 

•  Annie:  The  Auditorium  Series 
opened  with  this  universally  appeal- 
ing musical  that  played  for  two 
nights  to  a  full  house.  Mollie  Hall 
was  delightful  as  the  red-headed 
orphan  wno  wins  the  love  and  devo- 
tion of  Oliver  "Daddy"  Warbucks, 
expertly  played  by  Ron  Holgate.  It 
was  Rutn  Williamson,  however, 
who  stole  the  show  with  her  won- 
derfully wicked  portrayal  of  the 
greedy  and  vengeful  Miss  Hanni- 
gan,  who  hates  anyone  who  is  hap- 

py- 

The  acting,  singing,  and  dancing 
left  a  warm  and  satisfied  spot  in  the 
hearts  of  the  audience. 

•  They're  Playing  Our  Song:  Carole 
Bayer  Sager  and  Marvin  Hamlisch 
combineci  their  talents  and  created 
magic.  A  romantic  musical  loosely 
based  on  the  true-life  romance  of  Sa- 
ger and  Hamlisch,  the  story  de- 
scribes how  a  famous  composer  and 
a  successful  lyricist  meet,  decide  to 
work  together,  and,  consequently, 
fall  in  love. 

•  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra: 
Valentine's  Day  celebrants  enjoyed 
musical  excellence  with  conaucter 
John  Nelson.  Schonberg's  'Transfig- 
ured Night"  was  exquisitely  mov- 
ing. 

But  the  highlight  of  the  afternoon 
was  the  performance  of  violinist 


Issac  Stern.  Making  his  seventh 
appearance  on  the  auditorium  stage, 
his  very  presence  was  moving. 

•  Marcel  Marceau:  Appearing 
many  times  in  the  auditorium,  Mar- 
ceau never  fails  to  mesmerize  his  au- 
dience with  a  perfect  performance. 
Less  cannot  be  expected  from  this 
legendary  mime,  whose  repertoire 
ofskills  range  from  sincere  to  satiri- 
cal. 

His  program  consisted  of  selec- 
tions from  both  of  his  collections. 
Style  Pantomines  and  Bip  Panto- 
mines.  Whether  he  was  "The  Mask- 
maker"  or  "Bip  the  Illusionist,"  his 
genius  communicated  all  emotions 
—  joy,  confusion,  despair  —  equally 
well. 

•  Children  of  A  Lesser  God:  Winner 
of  the  1980  Tony  Award  for  Best 
Play,  Children  describes  the  con- 
flicts facing  a  deaf  person  who  must 
somehow  function  in  a  hearing 
world.  Sarah  is  a  young  deaf  woman 
who  stubbornly  refuses  to  learn 
speech,  thus  relying  on  sign  lan- 
guage. 

James  is  her  speech  therapist,  who 
is  equally  adamant  that  she  should 
learn  to  speak.  To  further  complicate 
their  lives,  they  fall  in  love  and  de- 
cide to  marry,  much  to  the  dis- 
approval of  everyone.  Only  after 
struggles  and  tears  does  James  real- 
ize that  Sarah  lives  in  a  world  as  vib- 
rant and  as  complete  as  his  own. 

It  is  a  mind-opening  play,  signed 
and  performed  beautifully. 

•  Lwyla  Tharp  Dance  Company:  The 
company's  contemporary  combina- 
tion of  fluid  and  jerky  movements 
focused  on  technical  artistry,  incor- 
porating some  of  Bloomington's  lo- 
cal "talent"  in  the  "100"  piece.  Many 
well-known  faces  participated  in 
this  special  part  of  the  program,  but 
they  were  not  the  only  ones  to  learn 
from  this  company.  The  visitors  also 
took  time  out  to  teach  techniques  to 
some  of  the  university's  dance 
classes. 

•  A  Chorus  Line:  The  scene  is  a 
stage  upon  which  a  director  is  hold- 
ing unconventional  auditions.  He 
requires  that  the  men  and  women 
who  desire  a  part  in  his  upcoming 
production  must  tell  the  others 

—  continued  next  page 
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Pops  Plus 


X^atrons  of  the  Pops  Plus  concert 
series  at  the  lU  Auditorium,  looking 
forward  to  seeing  such  acts  as  Judy 
Collins,  Mitch  Miller,  and  Richard 
Hayman,  almost  were  dis- 
appointed. The  musicians  of  the 
Louisville  Symphony  Orchestra, 
scheduled  to  perform  for  all  the  Pops 
Plus  concerts,  went  on  strike  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Fortunately,  the  wage  negotiations 
ended  on  a  nigh  note  as  they  voted 
to  resume  playing.  None  of  lU's 


shows  was  cancelled  and  the  orches- 
tra appeared  in  all  Pops  Plus  con- 
certs as  scheduled. 

•  Richard  Hayman:  Chief  musical 
arranger  for  the  Boston  Pops  since 
1951,  conductor  Hayman  set  a  light- 
hearted  tone  for  the  November  8 
concert.  A  bright  red  treble  cleft  on 
the  back  of  his  jacket  moved  to  the 
musical  beat  of  the  '30s.  The  orches- 
tra performed  Big  Band  favorites,  in- 
cluding music  by  Glen  Miller,  Benny 
Goodman,  Duke  Ellington,  and 
Count  Basie. 

•  Mitch  Miller:  A  month  later,  it 
was  sing  along  time,  as  Mitch  Miller, 
host  of  a  weekly  sing-along  televi- 
sion series  in  the  mid  '60s,  came  to 
town. 

The  songs  of  the  late  Harry  War- 
ren, a  close  friend  of  Miller's,  were 
featured.  "Jeepers  Creepers,"  "Lul- 


laby of  Broadway,"  and  "Chatta- 
nooga Choo-Choo"  were  performed 
to  perfection  by  the  orchestra. 

The  crowd  was  transformed  into  a 
studio  audience  for  the  second  half 
of  the  concert,  singing  Christmas 
carols  with  Miller.  It  was  festive  tri- 
bute to  the  start  of  the  holiday 
season. 

•  ]udy  Collins:  The  orchestra 
backed  Collins  superbly,  allowing 
her  voice  to  surround  the  audience, 
sweeping  them  back  two  decades 
when  she  sang  "Send  In  The 
Clowns." 

After  her  first  encore,  "The  Rose," 
accompanied  by  concert  pianist 
Shelton  Becton,  Collins  finished  the 
evening  by  soloing  on  "Amazing 
Grace,'  urging  the  audience  to  join 
in. 

Robert  Wickens 


—  continued  from  page  281 

about  themselves. 

Through  song,  dance,  and  dia- 
logue, the  characters  express  their 
frustrations  in  the  business:  the  end- 
less practice,  the  vulnerability  of  the 
body,  the  shortness  of  youth  and  the 
elusiveness  of  fame.  These  frustra- 
tions climax  as  the  director  must 
choose  his  cast,  and  consequently 
reject  some  of  the  characters  whom 
the  audience  has  come  to  know. 

All  the  glamour  and  excitement  of 
the  stage  returns,  however,  in  the 
finale,  with  a  glittering  show  of 
dance  and  song. 

•  Best  Little  Whorehouse  in  Texas: 
Country-western  music,  Texas 
twang,  and  lots  of  raunchy  humor 
contnouted  to  the  success  of  the  sea- 
son's final  performance.  A  well- 
established  house  of  ill  repute,  run 
by  the  respected  Miss  Mona,  is 
threatened  by  a  television  evangelist 
who  wants  to  shut  it  down.  Despite 
strong  local  support,  including  sena- 
tors and  a  governor,  the  "cnicken 
ranch"  is  forced  to  close. 

Never  quite  condemning  a  self- 
righteous  society  eager  to  point  a  fin- 
ger, the  message  is  clear:  What  is  the 
true  meaning  of  morality  and  good- 
ness? 

Never  descending  from  a  high 
level  of  professionalism,  the  lively 
cast  enjoyed  itself  as  much  as  the 
audience  did. 

Michelle  Eisele 
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Musical  Arts  Center 
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Opera 


"Madame  Butterfly' 


A  he  opera  season  was  highlighted 
by  productions  from  the  lU  Opera 
Theater  and  independent  produc- 
tions featuring  lU  music  students 
and  faculty  members. 

•  Madame  Butterfly:  The  year  be- 
gan with  the  Puccini  classic,  a  story 
about  a  young  Japanese  girl  aban- 
doned by  the  reckless  young  naval 
officer  she  married.  The  tragic  tale  is 
set  against  Mount  Fugi,  in  the  harbor 
town  of  Nagasaki. 

•  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor:  Otto 
Nicolai's  comic  opera  looked  into  the 
escapades  of  Sir  John  Falstaff's  rave- 
nous appetites.  Heroically  played  by 
lU  graduate  student  Steven 
Fredericks,  Falstaff  seems  to  pit  both 
ends  against  the  middle  in  his 
attempt  to  initiate  affairs  with  the 
wives  of  two  leading  noblemen  in 
the  Court  of  Windsor. 

•  The  Excursions  of  Mr.  Broucek: 
Visiting  professor  Carlos  Alexander 
directed  the  opera  theater's  final 
production  of  1981.  The  opera  tells 
the  tale  of  a  drunken  fellow  who  sails 
off  nightly  into  wild  imaginings  after 
a  birige  in  a  local  tavern. 

•  The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio: 
Graduate  student  Sylvia  McNair, 
one  of  ten  finalists  in  the  National 
Metropolitan  Opera  auditions, 
brought  the  house  down  as  Con- 
stanza  in  Mozart's  opera,  opening 
1982  at  the  Musical  Arts  Center. 
Andrew  Porter,  music  critic  of  New 
Yorker  magazine,  directed  this  Sing- 
spiel,  presenting  a  young  Spanish 
nobleman's  attempt  to  free  his  be- 
loved and  two  servants  from  a  high- 
minded  Pasha's  seraglio. 

•  Faust:  February  brought  another 
famous  personality  to  the  lU  Opera 
Theater.  Pierre  Colombo,  known  for 
his  illustrious  career  in  orchestral 
conducting,  appeared  as  guest  con- 
ductor in  the  Charles  Gounod  pro- 
duction. The  opera  is  based  on 
Goethe's  drama  involving  a  discon- 
tended  old  philosopher  who  sells  his 


soul  to  the  devil  in  exchange  for 
youth. 

•  Wozzeck:  The  final  production 
for  the  1981-'82  season  presented  a 
sombering  look  at  the  psychological 
torture  and  breakdown  of  a  German 
soldier  during  World  War  I.  Gradu- 
ate student  Robert  Bork  gave  a  fine 
performance  in  the  musically  diffi- 
cult title  role  of  Alban  Berg's  opera. 

lU  Opera  Theater  presented  a  di- 
versified group  of  operas  to  the  aca- 
demic community.  Underscoring 
varying  themes  and  musical  styles, 
the  School  of  Music  provided  opera 
enthusiasts  with  a  solid,  entertain- 
ing program. 

While  the  students  in  the  school 
were  inundated  with  the  heavy 
work  and  rehearsal  loads,  some 
found  time  to  participate  in  indepen- 
dent productions.  And,  as  it  turned 
out,  most  were  under  the  direction 
of  music  school  faculty. 

•  The  Lion  and  Androcles:  In  Janu- 
ary, John  Eaton's  opera  for  children 
of  all  ages  was  performed  to  raise 
money  for  Bloomington's  Harmony 
School.  Professor  Ross  Allen 
directed  this  production  based  on  a 
Greek  fable  and  highlighted  by  a 
somewhat  unusual  style  of  music. 

•  Little  Red  Riding  Hood:  February 
brought  Seymour  Barab's  operetta 
for  children  to  the  lU  Auditorium. 
The  performance  was  given  by  the 
Bloomington  Symphony  Orchestra, 
with  professor  of  music  Carl  Fuerst- 
ner  conducting.  The  cast  and  or- 
chestra took  the  operetta  on  tour  to 
different  public  schools  in  Monroe 
and  surrounding  counties  to  intro- 
duce area  children  to  opera. 

•  Simon  Boccanegra  and  Don  Carlos: 
In  April,  professor  of  music  Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni  and  opera  coach  Phil- 
ip Kuttner  revived  two  of  Verdi's 
most  dramatic  works.  With  a  cast, 
orchestra,  and  production  staff 
made  up  of  lU  music  students,  the 
newly-formed  Bloomington  Opera 
Society  presented  scenes  from  the 
operas  on  the  stage  of  the  University 
Middle  School. 

Katherine  Cartwright 


Thomas  Schramek  in  the  "Nutcracker 


The  art 
of  dance 


X  he  meaning  of  dance  —  to  move 
rhythmically  to  music  or  to  leap  or 
skip  about  —  was  demonstrated  in 
many  forms  during  the  year  on  the 
lU  campus,  by  both  professional  and 
student  dance  companies.  Each  of 
the  performances  contributed  to  the 
understanding  of  the  grace  and  fine 
style  of  dance. 

•  Windfall  Dance  Company: 
Appearing  in  the  lU  Auditorium  in 
December,  the  local  dance  company 
presented  two  new  pieces  that  exhi- 
bited its  often-daring  approach. 
Along  with  the  piece  '  Paroque 
Suite,  '  the  dancers  presented  senior 
Cheryl  Figg's  "Automation,"  with 
music  by  Bloomington  resident  Paul 
Sturm. 

Also  in  December,  the  dance  com- 

[)any  presented  "Christmas  Story" 
or  Bloomington  children.  In  acting 
out  the  characters  of  three  dolls  left 
under  a  little  girl's  Christmas  tree, 
the  company's  dancers  combined 
elements  of  mime,  dance,  and  body 
language. 

•  The  Nutcracker  Suite:  As  Christ- 
mas neared,  this  delightful  chil- 
dren's favorite  appeared  in  the  audi- 
torium as  part  of  lU's  Ballet  Theater. 
Tchaikovsky's  fantasy  world  was 
brought  to  life  by  guest  artists  Janet 
Popeleski  of  the  Berlin  Opera  and 


Thomas  Schramek  of  the  National 
Ballet  of  Canada. 

Tchaikovsky's  music  was  per- 
formed succinctly  by  the  lU  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Charles  Webb,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Music. 

•  Bill  Evans  Dance  Company: 
Appearing  as  part  of  the  eighth  an- 
nual Indiana  Dance  Alliance  Sympo- 
sium, sponsored  by  the  School  of 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation,  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  com- 
pany helped  to  educate  dancers  and 
dance  audiences  on  the  intricacies  of 
the  art.  After  lecturing  to  lU  dance 
classes,  the  Evans  company  put  on  a 
sterling  performance  in  the  auditori- 
um that  exhibited  what  they  taught 
—  the  graceful  and  fluid  drive  of 
dance. 

•  Afro-American  Dance  Company: 
The  year  in  dance  was  closed  in 
March  with  the  jazzy  performance  of 
this  company,  composed  mainly  of 
lU  students.  With  an  off-stage  narra- 
tor describing  each  piece,  perform- 
ers executed  their  movements  to  jazz 
music  and  funky  rhythms. 

The  highlight  of  the  show  was 
"Lemonade  Sweet,"  a  movement 
based  on  the  poetry  of  Gwendolyn 
Brooks. 

Ray  Boomhower 
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Windfall  Dance  Company 


Barry  Manilow 

Xf  it  wouldn't  have  been  for  some- 
one giving  him  "hang  onto  your 
dreams"  advice,  people  of  all  ages 
would  not  have  gathered  at  Assem- 
bly Hall  on  October  6  to  listen  to 
Barrv  Manilow  sing. 

There  was  a  humorous  side  to 
Manilow  during  the  concert.  During 
the  tune  "Even  Now,"  a  phone 
could  be  heard  ringing  somewhere 
in  Assembly  Hall.  At  the  end  of  the 
song,  Manilow  collapsed  on  the 
piano  and  asked,  "Would  someone 
get  that  phone  while  I'm  resting?" 

After  a  20-minute  intermission, 
Manilow  raced  back  onto  the  stage. 
He  traded  in  his  boots  for 
tennis  shoes  and  over  his  white 
sweater  he  wore  an  Indiana  basket- 
ball jersey. 

He  chose  "Mandy"  as  his  final 
tune.  But  within  30  seconds  after 
leaving  the  stage,  Manilow  was  back 
with  the  song  "Let's  Take  All 
Night." 

Autumn  Muller 
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Ramones 


J7  lanked  by  an  eagle  logo  embla- 
zoned with  the  words  "hey-ho,  let's 
go"  and  dressed  in  an  odd  assort- 
ment of  denim  and  leather,  the 
Ramones  unleashed  their  repetoire 
of  teenage  punk  September  24  on  a 
wildly  approving  ILi  Auditorium  au- 
dience. 

Lead  singer  Joey  Ramone  and  his 
cohorts,  Johrmy,  Dee  Dee,  and  Mar- 


ky,  whipped  through  a  blistering  set 
of  their  own  brand  of  teenage  tunes, 
hardly  skipping  a  beat  between 
songs.  LooKmg  like  he  might  fall 
over  the  microphone  from  malnutri- 
tion, Joey  leci  the  group  through 
such  crowd-pleasing  songs  as 
"Rock'n'Roll  High  School'^  and 
"The  KKK  Took  My  Baby  Away." 

Formed  in  1974,  the  band  was  part 
of  the  vanguard  of  new  wave/punk 


acts  to  come  out  of  New  York  and 
more  specifically  out  of  the  night- 
club CBGB.  These  just-out-of-high- 
school  rockers  had  the  audience  out 
of  their  seats  and  dancing  in  the 
aisles.  As  the  relentless  beat  of  the 
Ramones'  music  took  hold,  it  left 
them  shouting  out  the  band's  slo- 
gan, "Gabba-gabba-hey!" 

Anne  Haddad 


Journey 


A  he  self-proclaimed  "number  one 
band  in  America,"  Journey,  lived 
up  to  the  title  September  30  with  a 
slick  performance  before  the  near- 
sellout  crowd  in  Assembly  Hall. 
Lead  vocalist  Steve  Perry  thanked 
the  crowd  for  making  Journey  No.  1 
on  the  album  charts,  and  then  the 
band  proceeded  to  perform  precise 
renditions  of  many  of  their  hits. 

The  songs  ranged  from  the  mel- 
low "Lights"  and  "Stay  Awhile,"  to 
the  harder  "Don't  Stop  Believing." 

While  Perry  was  running  back  and 
forth  from  one  end  of  the  stage  to  the 
other,  drummer  Steve  Smith  and 
guitarist  Neil  Schon  showed  off  with 
impressive  solos.  Jonathan  Cain 
gave  an  awesome  performance  on 
the  keyboards. 

The  crowd  was  originally  sched- 
uled for  September  25,  but  it  was 
postponed  so  that  Journey  could 
open  for  Rolling  Stones'  U.S.  tour  in 
PnOadelphia. 

Rick  DelVecchio 
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ELO 


±\.  talking  robot  and  pies  in  the 
faces  were  just  a  few  of  the  antics 
enjoyed  by  a  capacity  lU  Assembly 
Hall  crowd  on  November  lias  Daryl 
Hall  and  John  Oates  joined  the  Elec- 
tric Light  Orchestra  in  concert. 

Opening  the  concert  before  an  en- 
thusiastic lU  audience.  Hall  and 
Oates  put  on  a  show  that  accented 
the  duo's  own  brand  of  Philadelphia 
rock  and  soul,  with  songs  including 
"Sarah  Smile"  and  "Private  Eyes.' 

Bloomington  was  the  last  stop  on 
ELO's  fall  tour  and  the  band  pulled 


out  all  the  stops.  Guitarist  Jeff  Lynne 
led  the  group  through  a  list  of  hits, 
including  '  Hold  on  Tight"  and 
"Time." 

Things  got  crazy  as  the  concert 
neared  the  end.  Roadies  crept  from 
the  wings  and  mashed  pies  on  va- 
rious band  members.  Brought  back 
for  an  encore,  ELO  had  just  enough 
time  to  wipe  the  whipped  cream  off 
before  kicking  into  "Roll  Over 
Beethoven." 

Ray  Boomhower 
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Beach  Boys 


U's  homecoming  celebration 
shifted  from  a  rainy  afternoon  at  the 
football  game  to  a  warm  sunny 
evening  when  the  Beach  Boys  illu- 
minated Assembly  Hall  with  rays  of 
"good  vibrations"  on  October  17. 

A  wave  of  exhilaration  splashed 
over  the  audience  as  the  Beach  Boys 
took  the  stage  following  the  warm- 
up  act.  Red  Rider.  Beginning  the 
snow  with  "California  Girls,  '  the 
band  managed  to  keep  the  crowd  on 
its  feet,  dancing  and  clapping 
throughout  the  evening. 

As  the  band  went  into  "School 
Days"  and  "Be  True  To  Your 
School,"  lead  vocalist  Mike  Love 
mimicked  a  pompon  girl  as  he 
hopped  around  the  stage. 

Love  encouraged  audience  par- 
ticipated as  the  group  followed  with 
"Help  Me  Rhonda,"  "Barbara 
Ann,'   and  "Get  Around." 

Lily  Bejaranc 
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X  he  moans  began  as  soon  as  James 
Taylor  stepped  on  the  lU  Auditor- 
ium stage.  They  increased  in  num- 
ber and  volume  when  he  began 
sineing. 

'TVe  love  you,  James,"  one  of  his 
many  female  admirers  shouted  after 
the  opening  song,  "You  Can  Close 
Your  Eyes. 

"Affectionate  audience,"  Taylor 
replied.  "I  feel  very  fondly  towards 
vou  as  well."  The  singer/song  writer 
had  good  reason  for  his  feelings:  his 
February  18  concert  had  sold  out 
days  after  tickets  went  on  sale. 


Taylor  gained  national  popu- 
larity in  the  late  '60s  and  early  vOs. 
His  years  of  experience  with  audi- 
ences showed  m  the  Bloomington 
performance.  More  than  just  a 
crowd  pleaser,  Taylor's  smooth  voc- 
als and  guitar  were  the  work  of  a 
polished  professional.  Though  li- 
mited in  spontaneity  by  pre- 
recorded background  vocals,  a  few 
spots  of  the  show  were  improvised. 

Taylor  left  the  crowd  content  and 
in  some  cases,  still  moaning  and 
sighing. 

Todd  Wilson 


Frank  Zappa 


A  he  night  of  November  22  was  a 
unique  evening  of  music  for  lU. 
Frank  Zappa  performed  before  a 
sold-out  group  of  "Zappa  cult"  fans 
in  the  lU  Auaitorium. 

The  concert,  however,  was  a 
change  of  atmosphere  from  pre- 
vious Zappa  concerts.  He  provided  a 
wide  variety  of  musical  entertain- 
ment in  his  show.  Many  came  to  ex- 
pect surprises;  but  there  were  none. 
Many  came  to  hear  Zappa  sing;  but 
the  evening  was  predominately  in- 
strumental with  Zappa  conducting 
his  band  on  various  numbers. 

Zappa's  music  was  well-defined 
and  tuned  with  double  keyboard 
work  by  Tommy  Myers  and  Bob 
Martin.  The  evening  was  also  bright- 
ened with  new  material,  including 
the  songs  "Zoot,"  "Cocaine  Deci- 
sions," and  "E.Z.  Meat." 

Some  critics  call  Zappa  mad  and 
others  call  him  a  genius.  But  little  do 
these  critics  know  that  Zappa  is  both 
mad  and  a  genius.  This  was  particu- 
larly evident  in  his  lU  performance. 
Joseph  Lilley 
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t  was  as  if  lU  knew  they  were  com- 
ing. On  January  30,  Bloomington's 
arctic  weather  changed  to  untimely 
spring-like  temperatures  to  wel- 
come the  Southern  rock  talents  of 
the  Marshall  Tucker  Band. 

The  band  McGuffey  Lane  warmed 
up  the  lU  Auditorium  crowd  of 
2,000.  After  a  25-minute  intermis- 
sion, Marshall  Tucker  lit  the  stage 
and  the  lU  crowd  received  their  long 
awaited  southern  warmth. 

The  enthusiasm  never  waned. 
The  energy  heightened  as  the  band 
sandwiched  one  tune  into  the  next, 
climaxing  with  "Fire  On  The  Moun- 
tain" and  a  blistering  seven-minute 
rendition  of  "Rambling." 

But  the  party  wasn't  over.  Almost 
as  quickly  as  they  had  left,  the  band 
reappeared  to  play  three  encores,  in- 
cluaing  "Searching  For  A 
Rainbow." 

Kim  Russell 


Marshall  Tucker  Band 
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Dizzy  Gillespie 


Oome  little  man  made  the  trum- 
pet. And  some  little  man  arranged  a 
concert.  But  this  little  man  maoe  the 
music. 

This  man  —  and  far  is  he  from 
being  little  —  is  responsible  not  only 
for  enabling  lU  to  boast  of  one  of  the 
best  jazz  programs  in  the  country, 
but  also  for  the  music  itself. 

Dizzy  Gillespie,  a  joke-cracking 
64-year-old  with  a  paunch,  made 
jazz.  When  he  walked  on  to  the 
stage  February  9,  his  fans  in 
Bloomington  thundered  a  resound- 
ing welcome  in  appreciation  of  his 
gift. 

He  blew  the  blues,  and  he  bopped 
the  bebops  with  the  trumpet  that 
pointed  up  because  he  pointed 
down. 

Gillespie  collected  several  plaques 
from  lU  administrators,  mcluaing 
one  from  David  Baker,  the  pillar  of 
the  jazz  department,  who  Gillespie 
encouraged  to  stay  in  music  way 
back  in  the  1950s.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
Gillespie,  lU  wouldn't  have  Baker. 
But  more  importantly,  the  world 
would  not  have  jazz. 

Chris  Lavin 
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The  Statler  Brothers 


A  he  Statler  Brothers  have  a  policy 
of  not  performing  in  a  town  more 
than  once  a  year  so  fans  will  not  be- 
come "too  saturated  with  the 
music."  The  popular  country  quar- 
tet made  Bloomington  wait  10  years 
before  returning  on  February  19  to 
the  lU  Auditorium  for  a  foot  stom- 
pin'  finger  snappin'  sold-out  con- 
cert. 

The  three  regular  members  of 
country's  most-awarded  group,  Phil 
Balsey,  and  brothers  Don  and 
Harold  Reid,  played  a  blend  of  old 
favorites  and  recent  material  the  first 
half  of  the  concert,  but  came  back 
after  a  short  intermission  to  launch 


into  their  classic  tunes  "Class  of 
'57,"  "Everyone's  Favorite,"  and 
"Flowers  on  the  Wall." 

The  auditorium  crowd  united  in 
thanking  the  group  by  bringing 
them  back  to  the  stagelights  for  five 
encores.  The  final  three  featured  the 
popular  bass  Harold  Reid  sporting 
an  lU  T-shirt,  which  brought  roars  of 
approval. 

The  fun-loving  quartet  left  the 
stage  with  a  vow  to  their  admirers. 
"While  our  country-music  counter- 
parts are  seeking  bigger  money  in 
other  forms  of  music,"  they  sang, 
"We'll  be  the  only  ones  left  singing 
country  who  didn't  go  pop!" 

Jeff  Norris 


Oak  Ridge 
Boys 


A  he  Oak  Ridge  Boys  have  broken 
the  barrier  of  country  music:  they've 
entered  the  realm  of  teeny-boppers, 
jukeboxes,  and  bubblegum  pop. 

It  took  them  a  while  to  get  where 
they  are  today,  but  as  they  played  to 
a  near-sold-out  crowd  in  Assembly 
Hall  on  April  4,  their  audience 
could've  cared  less  about  their 
musical  up-bringings.  It  was  evident 
that  thev  were  tnere  to  have  a  good 
time,  which  the  Oak  Ridge  Bovs  ade- 


quately provided  with  touches  of 
rock  'n'  roll,  country,  pop,  and  reli- 
gion. 

In  a  way,  it  seemed  appropriate 
for  Joe  Bonsall,  Duane  Allen,  Bill 
Golden,  and  Richard  Sterban  to  be 

Performing  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
or  years,  tne  group  was  the  leading 
sound  in  Gospel  music.  Then,  in 
1977,  they  switched  to  country 
music  to  see  if  they  could  broaden 
their  audience,  introducing  their 
new  act  on  a  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  Roy  Clark.  Beginning  with 
"Y'all  Come  Back  Saloon,"  the  Oak 
Ridge  Boys  have  churned  out  more 
hits  than  any  country  group  in  histo- 
ry and  are  the  only  recordmg  artists 
to  ever  score  number  one  songs  on 


the  gospel,  country,  and  pop  charts. 

Leadmg  with  an  array  of  early  Oak 
tunes,  soaking  the  audience  into 
their  casual  country-rock  rhythms 
and  vibrating  the  air  with  vocals  that 
were  not  only  stimulating,  but 
seemingly  mecnanically  tuned  to  a 
precise  flow,  the  Oak  Ridge  Boys 
nighlighted  the  evening  with 
"Elvira,"  "I'm  Settin'  Fancy  Free," 
and  "Bobbie  Sue." 

Unlike  other  rock  or  country  con- 
certs that  leave  their  audience  with  a 
dazed  or  disheveled  look  when  the 
lights  come  up,  the  Oak  Ridge  Boys 
left  their  lU  audience  in  a  relaxed 
atmosphere  with  smiles  on  their 
faces. 

Joseph  Lilley 


Gallagher 


V-rne  of  the  wackiest,  wierdest, 
and  most  extraordinary  stand-up 
comics  to  show  up  in  recent  years  is  a 
short,  bald-headed  guy  with  a  mus- 
tache. He  calls  himself  simply  Gal- 
lagher. 

His  droll,  sarcastic  wit  charmed 
about  everybody  in  the  lU  audi- 
torium on  April  12,  as,  for  the  most 
Eart,  every  smgle  soul  walked  away 
aving  been  poked  at  in  some  insid- 
ious and  sometimes  crude  way. 
Gallagher  was  fast-paced  with  his 
one-liners  and  witty,  thought  pro- 
voking ad-libs. 

This  guy  actually  made  people 
laugh  at  jokes  about  fat  people  with 
bib  overalls  and  other  controversial 
issues  —  for  example,  if  they  discov- 
er that  mother's  milk  causes  cancer, 
where  are  they  going  to  put  the 
warning  label? 

Not  only  did  Gallagher  discuss 
many  controversial  issues,  but  he 


also  gave  his  liberal-minded  views 
on  helping  mankind.  There  was,  for 
instance,  his  plan  to  make  joggers 
collect  the  garbage  and  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  deliver  the  mail. 

Gallagher,  who  became  a  profes- 
sional comedian  after  advice  from  a 
customer  at  a  deli  where  he  worked, 
made  sure  that  nothing  escaped  his 
comically  perceptive  mind.  His 
sledge-o-matic  eased  the  show  to  its 
climax.  Gallagher  not  only  displayed 
his  new  creation,  but  used  it  as  well 
—  on  a  90-pound  watermelon. 

The  Campus  Comedy  competi- 
tion highlignted  the  evening  with 
the  top  three  acts  providing  an 
adequate  introduction  to  Gal- 
lagher's farcity.  The  comedy  team  of 
Charlie  Hyatt  and  Tom  Graves,  both 
juniors,  brought  the  house  down 
with  their  corny  but  often  funny 
routines  on  Izod  rubbers  and 
Glaucomo.  Randy  Smock,  a  sopho- 
more, was  gently  amusing  with  his 
impressions  of  no  one  in  particular. 

Both  acts,  however,  lacked  the 
grace  and  style  of  winner  and  gradu- 
ate student  Glen  Merzer,  who,  with 
his  casual  diversity  was  both  intel- 
lectually entertaining  and  diligently 
bold. 

Joseph  Lilley 
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1  he  creation  of  art  is  a  painful  process.  Between  studying, 
working,  and  generally  surviving  university  life,  it  becomes  even 
more  difficult.  Perhaps  that's  why  the  finished  product  is  so 
good.  In  the  first  part  of  this  century,  works  of  fiction  were  a 
tradition  in  the  Arbutus.  We  decided  to  try  it  again  in  1980,  and 
here  we  present  the  third  edition  of  lU  fiction. 

A  short-story  contest  was  opened  to  lU-Bloomington  students 
in  autumn,  and  selections  were  made  in  February.  Three  lU 
faculty  members,  distinguished  in  the  fields  of  fiction  and 
publishing,  judged  the  entries.  They  were  Cornelia  L.  Nixon, 
assistant  professor  of  English;  Scott  R.  Sanders,  professor  of 
English;  and  Richard  L.  Tobin,  adjunct  professor  of  journalism. 
The  final  selections  were  made  by  the  editorial  board  —  the 
co-editors  in  chief  and  myself.  The  winners  and  authors  were  Bob 
Percival,  a  graduate  student  in  journalism;  Lewis  Ryker,  a  senior 
in  journalism  and  former  Arbutus  staff  member;  and  G.T.  Walker, 
a  junior  in  music. 

We  thank  the  judges  and  those  who  submitted  stories  for 
consideration.  We  hope  that  the  readers  enjoy  the  selection  of 
fiction  as  much  we  we  have. 

Todd  Wilson 
Copy  editor 


Fiction 


Bob  Percival's 


The 

Sleeping 

Shark 


Bob  slipped  through  the  warm 
water  off  Key  West.  Hips  rolled  and 
knees  flexed  rhythmically  as  gentle 
flipper  strokes  pushed  him  along. 
His  shadow  skimmed  like  a  manta 
ray  across  the  bottom  of  sand,  coral 
and  seaweed  all  tumbled  into  confu- 
sion by  last  night's  squall. 

The  water  was  still  now,  and  mur- 
ky, but  it  was  the  best  time  to  snor- 
kel. One  never  knew  what  rich  finds 
might  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  late  summer  storm. 

He  felt  like  one  of  the  bright  fish — 


striped  silver  and  black,  blue  and 
orange,  yellow  and  red  —  that 
schooled  amont  the  sharp  coral  and 
over  the  pale  sand  less  than  six  feet 
below  him.  Automatically  his  head 
rotated  from  side  to  side,  the  sting- 
ing saltwater  held  clear  of  his 
searching  eyes  by  a  pane  of  round 
glass.  The  air  rattling  through  his 
snorkel  was  the  only  hint  that  he  was 
a  stranger  here. 

The  tepid  water  burbled  merrily 

over  a  million  nerve  endings,  tick- 

—  continued  next  page 
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ling  him  with  vitality.  He  belonged 
here  in  the  prinnordial  soup  —  one 
with  the  sea. 

What  did  not  belong  in  this  under- 
water world  was  the  tourists'  offen- 
sive signature  —  beer  cans  and  pop 
bottles.  Bob  was  a  conch;  he  nad 
lived  here  all  his  life.  This  island  was 
more  than  a  place  to  visit;  it  was  his 
home.  He  doubted  if  they  threw 
trash  in  their  own  yards,  why  would 
they  want  to  litter  in  his?  If  only 
there  were  some  way  to  rid  his  island 
of  the  sunscalded  tourists  and  their 
trash. 

A  large,  out  of  place  shape  caught 
the  penphery  of  nis  vision.  Instinc- 
tively he  jerked  to  a  halt.  Fear  froze 
the  blood  in  his  veins  and  choked  the 
breath  short  in  his  throad.  An  elec- 
tric charge  of  adrenaline  shocked  his 
every  cell  as  each  one  recalled  its 
ancient  duty  to  freeze,  fight,  or  flee. 
His  eyes  narrowed  on  the  shark  less 
than  15  feet  in  front  of  and  below 
him. 

He  hung  there,  motionless  as  a 
sixth  sense  —  fright  —  took  control. 
He  sized  up  the  shark.  Long  and 
gray  with  no  markings,  it  could  be  a 
requiem,  or  a  reef.  Man-eaters,  both 
of  them.  He  judged  its  slender 
length  to  match  his  own  five  foot 
eignt  inches.  A  shark  that  long 
would  weight  about  the  same  as  a 
man,  but  surely  it  was  less  than  his 
23  years. 

Slowly,  while  his  eyes  remained 
locked  on  the  shark,  Bob  reached  for 
the  knife  hanging  on  his  belt.  His 
hand  twitcheclas  the  blade  scraped 
dear  of  its  sheath.  The  current  cirift- 
ed  him  inch  by  inch  toward  the 
waiting  shark.  The  weapon  would 
be  little  protection,  but  it  was  all  he 
had.  He  exhaled,  wishing  that  he 
had  thought  to  bring  his  power-head 
spear  gun. 

The  solid  steel  in  his  fist  coaxed  his 
mind  into  thought.  This  was  the  first 
time  he  had  come  face  to  face  with  a 
shark. 

He  examined  the  fish,  but  he  just 
couldn't  tell.  Rippling  light  played 
across  the  bottom.  Seaweed,  limp 
green  fingers  of  it,  surged  with  eacn 
swell.  There  was  something  peculiar 
about  the  fish  and  its  malevolent 
grin. 

Then  movement  beneath  the  tail 
made  him  jerk  the  knife  into  position 
—  sharp  steel  ready  to  thrust.  A 
smear  or  shadow  moved  up  the  near 


side  of  the  fish.  It  was  a  remora 
cleaning  the  gray  skin. 

Bob  remembered  the  22-foot 
white  shark  that  had  become  tangled 
in  his  father's  nets  10  years  ago.  It 
was  one  of  the  largest  sharks  hauled 
in  around  Key  West.  The  catch  had 
made  the  papers  clear  across  the 
country  and  the  resulting  shark 
scare  Had  cut  the  island's  tourist 
population  in  half  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  It  was  the  most  peaceful 
season  he  could  remember. 

His  father  was  the  talk  of  the  is- 
land for  years  afterward.  "Hell,  it 
wasn't  anything,"  he  would  bark  in 
his  salt-spray  voice.  "I  was  safe  in 
the  boat  the  whole  time." 

Bob  did  not  have  a  boat.  He  did 
not  have  his  spear  gun.  All  he  had 
was  his  father's  advice:  "If  you  meet 
up  with  a  shark,  or  barracuda,  don't 
mess  with  it.  They'll  leave  you  alone 
just  as  long  as  you  don't  pester 
them.  That  is  if  they  don't  smell 
blood.  Then  there's  nothing  to  do, 
but  pray." 

He  stared  at  the  motionless  gray 
torpedo.  He  studied  the  vents  just 
behind  the  savage  mouth.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  see  with  the  splaying  light 
patterning  the  bottom  like  one  of  nis 
old  man's  fishing  nets.  The  murky 
water  confused  things  even  more. 
He  searched  the  fish's  unflinching 
eyes.  Nothing. 

More  of  his  father's  words  came 
back  to  him:  "Sharks  need  to  swim  to 
stay  alice.  If  they  don't  move,  no 
water  passes  through  their  gills  and 
they  suffocate  to  death." 

Bob  thought  of  his  girlfriend.  Sue. 
He  thought  of  his  brother,  Jim,  the 
lifeguard  and  all  the  tourists  wading 
and  splashing  in  the  innocent  surf  a 
quarter-mile  away. 

He  had  to  warn  them,  but  the  cur- 
rent nudged  him  closer.  Mask 
down,  eyes  locked  on  the  shark,  he 
drifted  directly  over  the  fish.  His 
shadow  crossed  the  shark.  The  fish's 
dorsal  fin  wrinkled  gently,  but  then 
the  seaweed,  like  green  tongues  of 
fire,  flickered  in  time  with  the 
triangular  sail  of  the  shark's  back. 

Was  it?  Could  it  be  dead? 

As  he  drifted  away  from  the  fish,  a 


plan  formed  in  his  racing  mind, 
tautiously  he  pulled  the  mesh- 
collection  bag  free  of  his  belt  and 


opened  it.  He  fumbled  for  a  scallop. 
He  had  to  know. 
Although  he  lifted  his  head  clear 


of  the  water  he  could  still  make  out 
the  shadow  on  the  bottom.  He 
judged  the  distance,  raised  his  arm 
above  the  surface  and  tossed  the 
scallop  toward  the  shark. 

The  shellfish  plunked  into  the  wa- 
ter just  as  his  mask  dipped  under. 
He  watched  the  scallop  undulate  to- 
ward the  fish.  It  missed,  landing 
within  a  foot  of  the  motionless  tail. 

He  pulled  a  second  scallop  from 
his  bag  and  tossed  it  toward  the 
shark.  This  one  landed  and  rolled  off 
the  shark's  back.  The  ramora  darted 
up  to  investigate  as  the  shellfish 
snapped  away. 

Tne  shark  was  dead.  It  had  to  be:  a 
victim  of  last  night's  storm. 

Fluttering  his  fins,  he  eased  in  be- 
hind the  shark.  Regripping  the 
knife,  he  sucked  a  deep  breath  and 
submerged.  Moving  slowly  against 
the  water,  he  inchedclose  to  the  tail. 
He  reached  out  the  silver  blade  and 
poked  the  tail.  Nothing. 

He  reached  out  again,  this  time 
cutting  the  flesh  —  still  nothing. 

He  floated  to  the  surface,  cleared 
his  snorkel  and  dove  to  the  shark. 
His  fingertips  caressed  its  rubber 
skin.  It  reminded  him  of  an  eel. 

He  surfaced  and  looked  in  toward 
shore.  This  was  a  rich  find. 

Bob  sheathed  his  knife  and  col- 
lected a  lung-filling  breath.  He 
angled  down  to  the  shark.  Its  dorsal 
fin  tickeled  his  belly  as  he  moved 
over  it.  Wrapping  the  limp  fish  in  a 
bear  hug,  his  legs  churned  into  ac- 
tion, fanning  the  sand  into  a  dense 
cloud  as  he  inclined  to  the  surface. 
Once  on  top  he  looked  back  at  the 
trail  of  cloudy  water  trailing  up  to 
him.  His  lips  curled  mischievously 
around  the  snorkel. 

Straddling  tht  shark  like  a  horse, 
he  squinted  at  the  beach.  He 
couldn't  make  out  his  girlfriend,  al- 
though he  knew  she  was  among  the 
hundreds  of  bathers  lolling  in  the 
noonday  sun.  She  would  probably 
be  near  the  guard  tower  wnere  Jim 
was  on  duty. 

He  struggled  to  keep  both  ends  of 
the  shark  under  as  he  worked  his 
way  toward  the  breakers.  At  last  his 
foot  touched  a  sand  bar.  He  stood 
and  peered  over  the  foam  at  the 
shore.  There  was  Sue's  yellow  biki- 
ni. She  was  sitting  and  talking  to  Jim. 
He  was  fiddling  with  the  life  Douy  at 
the  base  of  the  tower.  Jim  looked  out 
toward  him,  but  did  not  wave.  The 
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snorkel  popped  free  of  Bob's  smile. 
He  removed  his  mask,  spit  into  it, 
rinsed  it  and  pulled  the  rubber  back 
into  place.  Lips  locked  around  the 
snorkel. 

He  eased  into  the  swells  and  man- 
euvered the  shark  into  the  breakers. 
He  held  the  shark  with  his  hands, 
digging  his  fingers  like  grappling 
hooks  into  the  soft  flanks  of  his 
prize. 

In  the  breakers,  a  large  wave 
crashed  down  on  him,  tearing  the 
flimsy  fish  from  his  grasp.  He  scram- 
bled after  it,  pushing  it  out  of  the 
foam  toward  calmer  water.  He  felt 
like  a  frogman  approaching  an 
enemy  beach,  exposed  without  the 
cover  of  night. 

A  picture  of  the  beach  flashed 
through  his  mind's  eye.  Not  of  the 
terrestrial  sand  and  palms,  but  a 
map  of  the  submerged  topography 
—  a  sounding  chart  of  sand  ripples, 
coral  beds  and  seaweed.  He  knew 
them  intimately  from  his  daily 
swims.  As  he  remembered  it,  the 
deeper  water  was  directly  in  front  of 
the  tower.  Squarely  before  Sue. 

He  eased  closer,  his  eyes  steady 
on  Jim  and  Sue.  He  stopped  as  a 
sunburned  tourist  wadecf  past.  The 
shallow  water  and  undercurrent 
made  kicking  up  enough  sand  to 
camouflage  the  snark  difficult. 

The  merchants  who  sold  nick- 
nacks  and  pop  to  the  tourists  were 
going  to  hate  nim.  But  only  if  it  were 
convincing. 

Bob's  heart  pounded  against  his 
ribs  as  Jim  climbed  the  tower's  lad- 
der. "Hey,  Sue,"  he  yelled  while 
standing  up  in  the  waist  deep  wash. 
The  shark  rode  between  his  legs, 
barely  under  the  water. 

She  sat  up  and  shielded  her  eyes 
against  the  sun  with  a  slender  hand, 
"What?" 

"Come  on  in,  the  water's  fine." 

"Naw,"  she  yawned.  "I've  got  my 
new  suit  on  and  I  don't  want  to  ruin 
it." 

He  laughed,  looking  up  toward 
his  brother.  Jim  was  turning  in  the 
shade  of  the  tower,  his  sweeping 

faze  moving  across  his  stretch  of 
each. 

"AAAAAAAAAAAAARRRRRR- 
RRRRRGGGGGGGG!"  Bob 
screamed  splashing  in  the  water. 
"Help!"  he  gurgled,  sucking  under. 
Instantly  he  resurfaced, 
"AAARRRGGG!"  He  locked  the 


shark  in  a  death  grip.  He  wriggled  it 
and  shook  it  from  side  to  side  before 
plunging  under.  A  second  later  he 
surfaced  from  the  churning  melee  on 
top  of  the  shark.  Sue's  piercing 
scream  rose  above  the  crashing 
waves,  goading  him  into  a  frenzy  of 
action. 

"Shark!"  she  screamed.  "JIM,  do 
something.  There's  a  shark  eating 
Bob." 

"My  God,"  someone  shouted. 
"He's  being  eaten  alive." 

"Everybody  out  of  the  water,"  he 
heard  his  brother's  commands 
booming  through  the  megaphone. 
"Clear  the  water.  Everybody  out." 

Turning,  twirling,  thrashing,  us- 
ing all  the  tricks  ne'd  picked  up 
watching  Tarzan  wrestle  alligators, 
he  battled  the  deadly  shark.  People 
flocked  like  gulls  from  down  the 
beach.  Swimmers  scurried  from  the 
water.  Salt  chocked  him  as  he 
gasped  for  air.  The  water,  an  evil 
brew  and  salty  like  blood,  stung  him 
into  desperate  action. 

"Oh  my,  God,"  Sue  cried  through 
her  tears.  "JIM,  do  something!" 

"Everybody  out  of  the  water." 
"AAAAAAAAAAAAAIIIIIIIIIIIIE- 
EEEEEEE!"  Bob  wailed.  He  drove 
the  shark  under,  fighting  it  to  the 
death.  He  turned  under  the  fish  and 
pushed  up  out  of  the  water.  Savage- 
ly he  jerked  it  from  left  to  right.  He 
was  ferocious.  The  shark  was  on  top. 
Eating  him  alive. 

"Get  a  gun,"  someone  bellowed. 

"Get  a  camera." 

He  sprang  from  the  water,  pulling 
the  shark  after  him.  Jim  was  scramb- 
ling down  the  tower.  Everyone  was 
out  of  the  water.  Bob  went  down 
with  the  shark. 

When  he  surfaced  his  knife 
flashed  fiercely,  hesitating  at  a 
zenith,  so  the  mob  fighting  for  posi- 
tion at  the  water's  edge  could  get  a 
good  look.  The  blade  plunged  in 
several  staccato  arcs,  ripping  into  the 
flesh.  Blood,  whipped  to  a  froth  by 
the  struggle,  inked  the  water. 

The  crowd's  murmur  rose  in  in- 
tensity as  the  circle  of  red  water 
grew.  He  splashed  under  the  mess, 
thrashing  at  the  shark.  His  mask  was 
ripped  off.  He  surfaced  sputtering, 
allowing  everyone  a  good  look,  play- 
ing them  to  fever  pitch.  The  wound- 
ea  shark  was  tiring. 

He  stood  waist  deep  in  the  red 
pool,  bent  over,  slashing  with  his 


knife.  Stabbing  repeatedly  at  some- 
thing just  below  the  surface. 

Jim  stepped  into  the  water  with 
his  knife  at  the  ready,  but  Bob  wasn't 
about  to  let  him  in  on  the  kill.  Slowly 
he  stood  up,  his  chest  heaving  with 
the  fight.  He  fished  below  the  sur- 
face for  the  gills. 

The  crescent  of  spectators  hissed 
as  he  pulled  the  beast's  broad  head 
above  the  water  and  stumbled  to- 
ward them. 

Jim's  mouth  went  slack, 
"Wha..." 

A  fat  woman  slumped,  slow  mo- 
tion, to  the  sand.  No  one  in  the  silent 
crowd  payed  attention  to  her. 

Sue  threw  a  hand  to  her  mouth  as 
she  fully  realized  what  she  had  just 
seen.  The  shark  —  ripped,  gouged, 
slashed  and  limp  thumped  to  the 
sand  at  her  feet.  Bob  smiled  wainly 
at  her  and  sank  to  the  sand. 

She  looked  down  at  him  through 
red  eyes,  "My  God.  You're  alive." 
She  circled  his  head  in  her  trembling 
arms.  "You  killed  it."  Blood  stained 
her  suit. 

"Now  take  it  easy,"  he  pried  him- 
self loose.  "It's  not  as  bad  as  you 
think." 

He  looked  past  Sue  at  his  brother. 
Jim  stepped  forward  staring  at  the 
tattered  hunk  of  flesh.  It  was  his 
beach.  A  shark  attack  had  to  be  re- 
ported. Too  many  people  had  seen  it 
for  word  not  to  spread.  Tonight  the 
island  would  buzz  with  a  hundred 
versions  of  the  fight.  Bob  might  even 
become  as  popular  as  his  old  man. 

A  hero,  that  s  what  he'd  be.  But  he 
didn't  want  to  be  a  hero.  He  just 
wanted  the  tourists  to  take  their  beer 
cans  and  pop  bottles  back  to  the 
mainland.  The  real  conchs  would 
understand,  but  if  the  authorities 
discovered.  .  .  . 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Jim 
as  Bob  collected  his  gear.  "You  can't 
just  leave." 

"Fishing.  I'm  going  fishing." 

"But  the  reports,"  sputtered  Jim. 
"What  about  the  reports?" 

"You  saw  it,"  Bob  shrugged. 

He  didn't  have  to  push  through 
the  crowd.  It  made  plenty  of  room 
for  the  blood-spattered  shark  killer. 

Jim  caught  him  a  few  yards  up  the 
littered  beach.  "How'd  you  kill  it?" 

"Can't  tell,"  Bob  said,  turning 
away.  "I'd  probably  end  up  in  jail.' 


I  suppose  I  should  explain  the 
name  "Caldwell  Condors." 
Obviously  it's  a  pretty  ridicu- 
lous name  for  an  intramural  basket- 
ball team,  but  all  the  decent  ones 
were  taken  by  our  house's  A  and  B 
teams.  This  is  because  Caldwell 
House  has  a  clique  where  its  govern- 
ment should  be,  the  members  of 
which  include  a  number  of  passable 
ball  players  who  annually  see  to  it 
that  they  get  the  best  players  and  the 
best  names  for  their  squads.  So,  the 
A  team  is  the  Caldwell  Keggers,  and 


the  B  team  if  the  Caldwell  Cutters.  If 
that  isn't  a  good  enough  excuse  for 
as  idiotic  a  team  name  as  "The  Con- 
dors," there's  always  George  to 
thank.  George  Sellers,  who  rooms 
down  the  hall  from  me,  composed 
the  name  all  by  himself,  and  al- 
though we're  fast  friends  now.  Brad, 
Andrew,  Lem,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Condors,  were  a  little  pissed  with 
him  for  vohng  the  name  through  be- 
hind their  backs. 

Not  that  it's  hard  to  get  angry  with 
a  guy  like  George;  frankly  it's 
nauseating,  even  for  me,  to  dwell  on 
his  little  black  plastic  glasses,  and  his 


closet  full  of  knit  pants,  and  his  brief 
case,  out  of  anotner  decade.  It  isn't 
that  he  is  an  intellectual,  although 
there  are  those  who  have  been  mis- 
lead by  his  Tolstoy  kick.  Over  sum- 
mer vacation  he  made  it  through  War 
and  Peace,  so  now  he  goes  around 
saying  that  Tolstoy  "is  one  of  my 
major  influences."  The  other  day  he 
started  giving  me  a  lecture  on  now 
Tolstoy  usecf  the  war  between  the 
Russians  and  Napoleon  to  portray 
the  people  of  his  time,  and  by  the 
time  we  got  out  of  the  shower  we 
looked  like  prunes.  Yes,  I  know:  100 
percent  nerd.  Not  that  it's  hard  to 
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underestimate  a  man  who  goes  to 
bed  in  pajamas  with  built-in  feet. 

After  school  began,  I  managed  to 
ignore  him  until  I  discovered  that  he 
was  my  lab  partner  in  chemistry.  To 
illustrate  that  George  is  not  a  brain, 
we  were  getting  screwed  by  a  pretty 
basic  acid-base  problem.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  being  screwed,  we  noticed 
that  the  lab  teams  around  us  were 
doing  just  fine.  1  suggested  that  one 
of  us  accidently,  unintentionally 
study  one  of  their  notebooks  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on.  1  thought 
George  was  going  to  cross  himself  in 
indignation. 

"That  would  be  cheating!" 

1  just  put  my  head  between  my 
hands  and  felt  it  realize  that  my  lab 
partner  was  a  prude.  "There  are 
those  who  would  call  it  that,"  I  said, 
watching  his  eyes  blink  through  his 
fishbowilenses. 

"Let  me  try  something,"  he  said, 
picking  up  his  blank  sheet  of  graph 
paper  ana  walking  over  to  two  guys 
who  evidently  had  eluded  our  mis- 
take. We  must  have  made  a  mistake 
in  the  beginning,  I  thought  as  1 

Soured  through  my  figures  for  the 
undreth  time.  Benind  me,  I  could 
hear  George  talking  to  one  of  the 
guys. 

'Wait  a  moment,"  he  said.  "Look 
what  you  did!" 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  1 
heard  an  unconvinced  voice  ask. 

"Well  just  look,"  said  George.  "If 
that  stuff  goes  in  there,  then  this 
goes ..." 

"Hold  on!"  I  heard  a  struggle  and 
turned  around  to  see  one  of  the 
chemistry  majors  snatch  a  breaker 
from  George,  who  had  a  marvelous- 
ly  offended  look  on  his  face. 

"No!"  screamed  the  chemistry 
major,  clutching  the  beaker  to  his 
chest,  "this  is  solvated,  blockhead!" 
Solvation!  We  had  left  it  out. 

"Oh,"  replied  George,  "in  that 
case  you're  all  right."  He  walked  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  drinking  foun- 
tain. At  that  moment  it  occurred  to 
me  that  George  was  not  your  run-of- 
the-mill  egghead.  The  chemistry 
major  glared  at  me,  unable  to  ex- 
press his  irritation.  His  partner 
could,  however. 

"George  is  an  ass  sometimes,"  he 
concluded.  The  irate  chemistry  ma- 
jor's partner  was  none  other  than 
Andy  Schwartz,  one  of  our  elite 
Condor  guards,  and  usually  an  un- 
usually subdued  person.  Whether 
he  was  naturally  subdued  or  sub- 
dued by  his  domineering  steady, 
Alice,  nobody  knew.  Before  I  first 
saw  Andy,  I  ran  into  Alice  a  number 
of  times:  when  she  softly,  almost  re- 
ligiously padded  in  and  out  of  his 
room,  and  up  and  down  the  hall, 
and  through  the  mens'  room. 


1  first  saw  Andy  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  his  bed,  silhouetted  in  the  unlit 
room  against  translucent  pink  cur- 
tains. Brad  was  talking  to  nim  from 
the  door,  hanging  on  the  door  frame 
as  he  leaned  into  the  room  noncha- 
lantly. Brad  Seamans  is  a  big,  cocky 
guy  who  delights  in  needling  the 
whimpier  people  (George  is  a  peren- 
nial favorite)  who  don't  possess  his 
copious  charisma,  bloncf  hair,  and 
athletic  prowess.  He  seldom  bothers 
Andy,  but  on  this  occasion  Brad  was 
holding  something  out  to  him, 
saying,  "Really,  Andy,  after  last 
night  you  should  have  it  more  than 
me." 

"Cut  it  out,"  said  Andy.  "We 
don't  do  anything." 

"Correct  me  if  I'm  wrong,"  said 
Brad,  "but  the  phrase  'sleeping 
together'  has  definite  meanings  to  it 
in  society." 

"It  doesn't  matter  what  society's 
meanings  are,  we  just . .  .  sleep  to- 
gether. That's  dictionary  meaning, 
Webster's  meaning." 

"All  right,  all  nght,"  said  Brad, 
trying  hard  to  come  to  grips  with 
Andy's  enormous  learning  disabil- 
ity, "you  want  to  talk  about  diction- 
ary definitions?  Just  what  do  1  have 
in  my  hand?  It's  simply  a  humble 
..."  I'm  sorry,  but  at  this  point  I 
burst  out  laughing.  I  saw  that  Brad 
had  what  appeared  to  be  a  silver 
screw  on  a  thin  silver  chain  in  his 
hand.  "...  I  mean,  what  exactly  is 
the  Webster's  dictionary  definition 
for  a  screw?  Tim!  Maybe  Tim  can  tell 
us. . .  " 

So  I  met  Andy  in  his  small 
embarrassed  moment.  I  would  say 
that  embarrassment  was  his 
strongest  emotion,  though  I  remem- 
ber a  Friday  night  when  he  came 
back  early  after  a  bad  fight  with 
Alice.  I  tried  to  console  him,  to  get 
him  to  laugh,  but  he  was  just  lying 
on  his  bed,  gazing  up  at  Alice's  chip- 
munk poster,  being  catatonic.  Final- 
ly, near  the  punch  line  of  my  expla- 
nation for  the  chem-lab  incident,  he 
sprang  off  the  bed  and  cried,  "1  don't 
even  care  whether  she's  sick  of  me.  I 
feel  sick,  1  can't  sit  here ...  1,  Tim,  1 
can't  think  straight  without  her 
.  . . ."  He  called  her,  and  they  made 
up,  and  soon  they  were  just  like 
newlyweds. 

Brad  ended  up  keeping  his  re- 
markable necklace,  which  infuriated 
the  intramural  referees  who  couldn't 
get  him  to  take  it  off.  The  rules  state 
clearly  that  no  jewelry  is  permitted 
during  an  official  game,  but  when 
Brad  set  his  mind  on  something,  all 
mypleading  couldn't  deter  him  from 
it.  Brad's  mmd  was  generally  set  on 
girls,  but  his  body  was  versatile.  I've 
been  told  that  back  at  his  old  school 
he  was  called  the  "James  Bond  of 


high  school  athletics"  by  local  sports- 
writers  who  were  astounded  by  his 
varsity  letters  in  (alphabetically) 
baseball,  football,  lacrosse,  and 
ping-pong.  He  didn't  earn  a  letter  in 
basketball  because,  he  says,  "Bas- 
ketball is  just  a  hobby."  He  was  the 
star  of  the  Condors,  a  guard  who 
pulled  the  opposition's  defensive 
players  off  the  remainder  of  our 
team  and  proceeded  to  score  half  our 
points. 

Brad,  Andy,  Lem,  and  1  were 
lounging  around  the  cafeteria  after 
lunch  when  Brad  began  to  expound 
on  his  favorite  subject  of  all,  all  the 
while  keeping  his  eyes  on  a  table  of 
girls  who  happened  to  live  in  an  aca- 
demic unit  with  a  dishearteningly 
strict  R.A.  supervisor.  Brad  was 
saying,  "Friends,  there  are  three 
types  of  girls,  no  more,  no  less.  Or, 
at  least,  three  types  that  matter.  Not 
to  say  that  that  bountiful  beauty  over 
there  doesn't  count.  .  .  " 

"Ever  notice,"  nohced  Lem  (a  sig- 
nificant character  because  he  was  the 
only  player  on  our  team  to  exceed  six 
feet),  "the  bubbles  popping  through 
the  scuz  on  these  Salisbury  steaks?" 

"...the  first  kind,"  continued 
Brad,  "is  the  kind  that  don't.  This  is 
the  worst  kind,  because  they  don't. 
Do  anything.  It's  futile  to  take  them 
out  and  expect  any  kind  of  gratifica- 
tion." 

"No,"  said  Andy.  Brad  looked  at 
him,  raising  an  eyebrow  until  he 
realized  that  Andy  was  responding 
to  Lem.  It  may  have  bugged  Brad 
more  that  it  was  Andy  who  inter- 
rupted him  when  he  was  talking 
about  women,  rather  than,  say,  me,  a 
girlfriendless  peon,  but  he  con- 
tinued. "The  second  type  is  the  kind 
that  does.  This  is  almost  as  bad  be- 
cause they  are  so  sleazy  —  there's  no 
challenge.  A  lovely  brunette,  like 
that  over  there,  represents  a  chal- 
lenge .  . .  are  you  listening,  Lem? 
Put  down  that  steak!  Don't  you  feel 
.  .  .challenged,  by  that  girl  over 
there?  Green  halter  top?" 

"I've  got  too  many  challenges 
already.  Man,  just  getting  out  of  bed 

Probably  because  Brad's  concen- 
tration had  returned  to  the  colorful 
blouses  and  animated  features  at  the 
girls'  table,  he  ignored  Lem.  "The 
third  kind  are  the  little,  dark-eyed 
brunettes,"  he  said.  Brad  was  pretty 
consistent  in  his  taste.  Andy  winced 
because  he  remembered  Brad's  en- 
thusiasm for  Alice,  who  is  a  little, 
dark-eyed  brunette,  the  year  before. 
Alice  somehow  turned  Brad  down 
cold  when  Brad  said  that  the  party 
had  been  called  off,  but  would  she 
like  to  come  over  anyway.  You  have 
got  to  admire  her  for  that.  It  isn't 
—  continued  next  page 


every  girl  that  can  withstand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  of 
blond,  blue-eyed,  walking  hor- 
mone. 

Lem  was  always  an  enigma.  He 
was  a  transfer  student  from  some 
eastern  college,  but  nobody  really 
knew  exactly  who  he  was;  we 
couldn't  figure  what  had  made  him 
the  way  he  was,  or  what  his  major 
was,  or  just  how  many  bongs  he 
polished  off  every  night.  Our  R.A., 
kellv,  who  had  been  around  the  sec- 
ond summer  session,  said  that 
"there  was  a  girl  once."  Lem  got  his 
name  from  Brad  the  day  that  he 
moved  into  his  single  at  the  end  of 
the  hall.  It  was  a  golden,  August 
afternoon,  and  Brad  was  in  his  skim- 
py lycra  swimsuit  for  the  benefit  of 
nis  fan  club,  Bovall  second  floor, 
who  gasped  and  sighed  as  he  drag- 
ged each  suitcase  from  Lloyd  Ed- 
ward Morris'  stationwagon.  On 
each  one  were  the  initials  L.E.M., 
which.  Brad  explained  to  the  girls, 
stood  for  Lunar  Exploration 
Module. 

From  the  outset,  Lem's  mind 
preoccupied  a  different  world  than 
ours,  but  his  dependence  on  the  fun- 
ny cigarettes  couldn't  have  been  his 
reaction  to  being  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land  (the  typical  treshman 
afliction).  Because  Lem  was  6  foot  3, 
he  was  the  natural  choice  for  the 
team's  center,  but  he  missed  all  the 
practices,  and  was  about  as  absent- 
minded  during  the  games.  He  was 
blasted  on  the  court,  but  if  Brad  and  I 
determined  that  he  was  fit  enough  to 
drop  the  ball,  we'd  stick  him  in  and 
pass  to  him,  though  not  excessively. 
When  passed  the  ball,  he'd  glance 
arouna,  rather  objectively,  for  an 
open  man,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  that 
the  basket  was  directly  above  his 
head.  In  this  manner  he  would 
absorb  and  emit  passes,  and  after  a 
while  it  became  a  kind  of  game  to 
him. 

As  for  myself,  there's  not  a  whole 
lot  to  say:  1  m  a  pre-optometry  major 
from  Lansing,  Michigan...  1  don't 
have  a  distinctive  personality  like 
George  or  Brad.  I  admired  George 
more  than  Brad,  and  not  because  of 
George's  GPA  or  stamp  collection.  1 
would  say  that  George  was  one  of 
my  major  influences.  Other  guys 
couldn't  see  past  his  pimply  surface 
and  pitied  him,  but  I  was  intrigued 
by  a  kid  who  was  always  sure  to 
wear  rubbers  over  his  sneakers  if  it 
was  wet  out,  but  would  careen  about 
so  recklessly  (if  ineffectively)  happy 
on  the  basketball  court. 

Instead  of  having  a  paradoxical 
identity,  I  have  an  identity  crisis.  In 
my  honors  seminar,  I  read  that  a 
man  is  defined  bv  the  people  he 
knows,  and  I  think  that  the  guys  I 


know  have  done  a  half-assed  job.  Or 
is  it  that  a  man  defines  his  environ- 
ment? There's  nothing  paradoxical 
about  the  fact  that  1  got  a  "C"  in  that 
class. 

Since  we're  on  the  subject  of 
mediocrity,  it  must  be  said  tnat  the 
Condors'  talent,  experience,  and  di- 
versity failed  to  help  us  in  anv  of  our 
games,  which  we  lost  readily,  con- 
sistently and  grossly,  25-45,  73-75, 
and  16-60.  My  favorite  game  was  the 
fourth,  with  a  McNutt  team  named 
the  Snipers.  The  Snipers  were  an  ex- 
tremely tight  team,  led  by  the  ever- 
dangerous  Johnny  Bonaparte,  a 
guard  who  had  played  with  an 
obscure  northern  college  team  the 
previous  year.  And  they  were  enter- 
prising; when  we  got  out  of  bed  the 
day  ofour  game,  we  discovered  that 
our  hall  had  been  visited  and  littered 
during  the  night  with  propaganda  to 
the  effect  that  we  would  lose  badly. 

It  was  a  grim  procession  that  en- 
tered the  HPER  that  Tuesday  after- 
noon. Brad  led  and  the  Condors  fol- 
lowed, because  he  had  our  only  bas- 
ketball. After  us,  the  Bovall  girls,  our 
traditional  cheerleaders,  waddled. 
Alice  and  Andy  brought  up  the  rear. 
Alice  never  cared  about  our  games 
when  they  began,  and  she  was  quiz- 
zing Andy  on  geometric  proofs. 
Once  the  game  got  under  way, 
however,  1  knew  she  would  perk  up, 
eventually  leading  the  cheers. 

Before  1  saw  the  Snipers,  1  had 
never  seen  any  team  maxe  so  many 
consecutive  layups  in  a  warm-up 
drill,  outside  tne  television.  1  had 
never  seen  an  entire  intramural  bas- 
ketball team  outfitted  with  fatigue- 
green  designer  sweatsuits.  1  nad 
never  heardof  a  dormitory  intramu- 
ral team  with  a  sorority  pep  squad. 

About  everybody  on  our  side  was 
impressed  to  the  point  of  silence,  but 
1  remember  hearing  Alice  say, 
"Given:  you  are  going  to  get  killed." 
This  established  a  rather  black  tone 
for  our  warm-up  routine,  and  the 
once  proud  Condor  team  couldn't 
even  form  layup  lines  at  first.  When 
we  finally  did.  Brad  would  jog  over 
to  the  Bovall  girls  after  each  basket 
that  he  made  (he  spent  a  lot  of  time 
with  them)  to  be  congratulated. 
George  was  practicing  his  dribbling 
on  the  sideline,  and  suddenly  1  felt  a 
tinge  of  guilt  because  he  wouldn't 
have  even  stayed  with  the  Condors 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  and  here  he 
would  never  know  the  joy  of  not 
being  humiliated.  I  shook  myself  out 
of  my  melancholy,  thinking,  "What 
the  hell,  we  could  be  pitching  pen- 
nies." 

After  Brad  said  he  had  nothing  to 
say,  we  all  gathered  around  Alice  for 
last  minute  instructions.  All,  that  is, 
except  Lem,  who  had  uncharacteris- 


tically left  us  to  chat  with  the  Bovall 
girls.  George  told  me  later  that  he 
overheard  one  of  the  girls  telling 
Lem,  "All  this  time  you  believed 
me?!  1  was  only  kidding.  .  .you 
can't  get  pregnant  from  kissing.  .  ." 
It's  hard  to  believe,  but  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Condor  huddle,  the 
glazed  expression  that  had  been  on 
Lem's  face  ever  since  I  had  known 
him  was  gone,  replaced  by  one  of 
Buddha-fike  serenity.  Anyway, 
Alice  began  her  inspirational 
speech,  "So  don't  look  so  glum  — 
you  boys  act  as  if  you've  got  some- 
thing to  lose,  but  you  don't.  You 
have  consistently  lost  to  every  rinky- 
dink  team  you've  played.  The  other 
day  someone  tola  me  the  Condors 
have  the  worst  record  in  Willkie 
Quad  history.  .  ." 

"Okay,  okay,"  said  Brad,  "thanks 
for  your  inspirational  speech, 
Alice." 

"Poigantly  accurate,"  said 
George. 

I  asked  whether  she  had  thought  it 
up  herself.  Andy  helped  her. 

We  began  the  game  with  visions  of 
Breakitjv  Away  II  dancing  in  our 
heads,  but  it  wasn't  long  before  the 
facts  suggested  The  Men  of  the  Alamo. 
The  facts  were  1)  the  Snipers  had  34 
points,  2)  we  were  behind  24  points, 
and  3)  we  had  mustered  10  points 
between  us.  I  scored  four  of  them, 
but  this  was  amply  compensated  by 
my  four  personal  fouls.  In  the  ani- 
mated discussions  that  ensued  each 
time  we  lost  possession  of  the  ball, 
the  sidelined  players  couldn't  decide 
whether  Brad  had  only  made  two 
baskets  because  he  was  having  an  off 
day,  or  whether  the  seven-foot  octo- 
pus who  was  covering  him  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  The  remaining 
basket  was  Andrew's  astounding 
prayer  shot,  a  shot  only  reasonable 
when  one  is  in  the  air,  the  basket  is 
obscured  by  a  man  seven  feet  tall, 
and  teammates  are  far  away. 

1  sensed  that  Brad  was  near  the 
brink  of  discouragement  when  he 
called  a  time-out,  and  instead  of  talk- 
ing to  any  of  us,  simply  walked  off 
the  court  and  over  to  where  the  girls 
were,  muttering  something  about 
"women  and  children  first.  .  ." 

Andy  and  George  followed  him 
forlornly  with  their  eyes,  but  I  knew 
Brad  had  had  it.  I  scanned  the  mot- 
ley Condor  second-stringers  for 
Brad's  possible  replacements,  and 
was  tempted  to  put  in  Alice  (who 
was  pretty  energetic  looking,  come 
to  think  of  it  .  .  .)  before  going  with 
Robin  Harris,  whom  1  hoped  had 
given  up  his  unnerving  habit  of 
passing  the  ball  blindly  whenever  a 
defensive  man  rushed  him. 

Losing  did  not  bother  me;  I'd  lost 
before,  about  fifty  percent  of  the 


time.  I  would  say  if  a  guy  knows  he  is 

food,  losing  can't  get  him  down,  but 
rad  disproves  that.  As  I've  said, 
he's  good,  but  winning  means  so 
much  to  him.  Andy  told  me  after  the 
second  game  we  lost  (73-75),  Brad 
went  into  the  locker  room  and  threw 
up  in  one  of  the  stalls.  Even  though  1 
could  see  Brad,  a  milestone  of  arro- 
gance, laughing  and  touching  those 
Bovall  girls'  faces  as  if  he  would  al- 
ways remember  them,  somehow  I 
could  see,  and  can  see  now,  the  big 
jock  crouching  over  one  of  the  corner 
toilets  in  a  moment  of  privacy,  un- 
able to  contain  his  powerlessness. 

1  fouled  out  soon  after  Brad  left  the 
game,  and  as  the  ref  held  up  my  arm 
1  felt  my  frustration  change  to  de- 
tachment, like  walking  through  a  re- 
volving door.  I  decided  that  it  isn't 
winning  that  matters;  only  how  you 
play  the  game  matters.  Since  1  was 
no  longer  able  to  play  the  game,  noth- 
ing mattered.  I  called  a  time  out 
and  told  Robin  to  hang  allyoops  to 
Lem,  Andy,  and  Ted  Brown  to  stall 
the  ball  in  the  backcourt,  and  George 
to  set  random  picks  "so  as  to  confuse 
the  smartasses."  Because  I  was  so  far 
above  them  in  terms  of  strategic  ex- 
perience, they  never  once  ques- 
tioned my  completely  self- 
destructive  plans. 

The  Snipers  took  this  opportunity 
to  go  to  work  on  our  already 
whithered  pride,  having  reduced 
our  Man-to-Smartass  defense  to 
chaos.  Johnny  Bonaparte  was  partic- 
ularly liberal  with  his  taunts  at 
George,  and  went  so  far  as  to  try  a 
bounce  pass  off  George's  head,  but  1 
made  the  ref  call  a  technical  foul  on 
the  play,  the  only  foul,  incidently, 
that  was  called  on  any  of  the  Snipers 
in  the  entire  game.  A  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility dawned  on  me:  I  owed 
more  to  my  friends  than  making 
them  look  like  blithering  idiots  on 
the  court.  But  what  could  I  give  them 
—  the  game  had  been  lost  inside  the 
first  three  minutes  and  twelve  Snip- 
er points  of  play.  Pondering  this,  I 
walked  over  to  the  timekeeper  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  stop- 
watch. A  minute  and  five  seconds 
left.  I  stood  there  trying  to  recall  how 
it  feels  to  lose  the  last  game  of  I^he 
season.  Brad  came  over  and  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder. 

'1  was  thinking  that  I  shouldn't 
walk  out  on  the  team  now,"  he  said 
ruefully. 

"It's  too  bad  you  didn't  think  of 
that  before,"  I  said  peevishly. 
"They've  scored  six  times  since  you 
left." 

He  stood  silent  for  a  moment  be- 
fore asking,  "How  much  time?" 

"I  forget,"  I  said,  and  walked  back 
down  the  sideline.  There  was 
George  helping  Robin  and  Andy 


bring  the  ball  in,  trying,  in  his  own 
feeble  way,  to  penetrate  the  Snipers' 
swarming  ambushes.  George  hadn't 
made  a  basket  the  whole  season,  and 
I  realized  that  he  would  feel  even 
worse  than  I  when  it  ended,  a  time  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.  I  looked 
back  up  the  sideline  and  saw  Brad 
ask  the  Hmekeeper  something,  and 
then  step  out  onto  the  court,  making 
a  timeout  sign  with  his  hands.  The 
Condors  flocked  over  to  him  with 
more  eagerness  than  they  had  dis- 
played all  game.  I  walked  slowly 
over  and  heard  them  chattering  ex- 
citedly. 

"What's  the  plan.  Chief?"  asked 
Andy. 

"I  d  like  to  forget  about  plans  for  a 
moment,"  said  an  unidentified 
second-stringer,  "and  ask  for  for- 
giveness from  God." 

"It  doesn't  even  matter,"  said 
George,  "they've  got  fifty-two 
points  and  we  ve  got  six  seconds: 
that's  a  basket  and  a  half  every  sec- 
ond!" 

"Hell,  1  don't  know  what  to  do 
. . .,"  said  Brad.  "Lem?  Lem!  Can't 
you  make  a  constructive  suggestion? 
Why  is  it  that  you  never  have  any- 
thing relevant  to  say?" 

"If  you  can't  understand  my  si- 
lence, how  can  you  understand  my 
words?" 

"I  say  we  think  of  a  plan,"  said 
George. 

"The  blind  leading  the  blind," 
said  Brad. 

"Screw  off!"  I  said,  to  no  one  in 
particular. 

"No,  dammit!"  yelled  Brad, 
clutching  his  necklace. 

"Come  on,  we've  got  to  do  some- 
thing," suggested  Andy. 

"Okay,  ]ust  get  the  ball  to  me," 
said  Brad. 

"You  might  have  helped  us  ten 
minutes  ago,"  said  George. 

"Listen,  dumbshit,  you  haven't 
scored  one  point ..." 

"All  right;"  I  screamed.  Everyone 
stopped  and  looked  at  me,  because 
they  weren't  getting  into  the  argu- 
ment anyway.  "We  don't  have  to 
win  the  game  in  six  seconds.  All  I 
want  to  do  is  for  us  to  make  one  more 
basket.  I  want  George  here  to  be  the 
one  to  sink  it."  I  slapped  George's 
shoulder  and  he  cringed. 

I  stood  back  and  admired  my  plan. 
The  Snipers  tenaciously  stuck  to 
each  one  of  our  players,  but  1 
thought  that  I  could  detect  at  least  a 
bit  ofcuriousity  in  their  sweaty,  little 
faces.  Our  play  bore  my  (by  now) 
distinctive  stamp  of  eccentricity: 
Andy  was  tying  his  shoe  at  the  top  of 
their  key.  Lem  was  running  a  hold- 
ing pattern  about  half-court.  Robin 
was  Drowsing  through  the  girls'  vol- 
leyball game  on  the  adjoining  court. 


in  our  backcourt,  not  tar  from  Brad, 
who  was  out-of-bounds  searching 
for  an  open  man.  George  was  stand- 
ing directly  beneath  the  basket,  un- 
doubtedly  hoping  that  Brad 
wouldn't  humiliate  him  with  a  fast 
pass.  I  would  have  felt  better  about  it 
if  they  weren't  so  pissed  with  each 
other. 

Johnny  Bonaparte  stood  with  his 
hands  on  his  nips  beside  George, 
more  impatient  than  worried.  Well, 
he  would  just  have  to  be  late  for  his 
victory  kegger.  Suddenly  Brad  fired 
the  ball  across  the  court  from  out-of- 
bounds.  Robin  turned  and  began  to 
run  back  across  the  court,  but  the 
Snipers  converged  on  him.  The  pass 
was  way  too  high  for  him,  but  he 
made  a  heroic  ]ump  for  it.  From 
where  I  was  standing,  it  could  have 
been  meant  for  Andy,  but  Andy 
jerked  up  from  his  shoe  and  put  his 
body  between  George  and  Johnny 
Bonaparte. 

The  ball  hit  George's  chest,  but  the 
little  basket  he  had  made  with  his 
arms  didn't  prevent  the  ball  from 
bouncing  out  of  his  possession. 
Johnny  Bonaparte  stepped  around 
Andy  s  pick,  and  I  thought  George 
would  give  up,  but  he  scrambled  af- 
ter the  ball.  With  Johnny  Bona- 
Earte's  hysterical  laughter  ringing  in 
is  ears,  George  grabbed  the  rolling 
ball  and  spun  to  shoot  before  the 
Sniper  star  caught  up  to  him.  The 
ball  caught  the  rim  and  fell  in. 

The  timekeeper  shouted  that  the 
game  was  over.  I  realized  that  I  had 
been  expecting  at  least  polite  ap- 
plause for  George's  little  triumph, 
but  Andy,  Robin,  and  Lem  stag- 
gered off  the  court,  drained.  George 
walked  over  to  the  Bovall  girls  to  be 
congratulated.  Brad  watched 
George,  and  I  was  relieved  to  see 
that  he  wasn't  puking.  When  Brad 
began  to  smile  I  put  on  my  Jacket. 

1  walked  ahead  of  the  otners  on 
the  way  back,  trying  to  focus  my 
thoughts  on  the  game,  or  the  study- 
ing that  I  had  to  do,  or  one  thing  at  a 
time.  During  the  game,  things  had 
been  relatively  intense,  but  now,  I 
thought,  any  purpose  that  I  might 
have  was  hazy.  If  tne  game  had  been 
only  an  exercise  in  futility,  the  rest  of 
my  life  must  be  the  real  thing.  A  few 
steps  later  George  caught  up  with 
me,  without  saying  a  word.  We 
walked  the  rest  of  the  way  back  to 
Willkie  with  silent,  inexplicable 
grins. 


The  world  is  going  to  come  to 
an  end.  I'm  sure  you're 
thinking  that  "of  course,  all 
good  things  have  to  come  to  an  end 
sometime,  but  not  right  now  or  even 
soon."  Everyone  thinks  about  the 
world  ending,  but  no  one  really  ex- 
pects it  to  end  before  they  die.  Well, 
I'm  telling  you  that  the  world  is 
going  to  end  before  I  die.  And  if  I 
don't  hurry  up  and  write  the  "Great 
American  Novel,"  it  is  going  to  end 
before  I  become  famous.  So  bear 
with  me  please. 

Race  Starbuck  awoke  to  a  barren 
world.  He  blinked  and  looked  around 
him,  thinking  perhaps  he  ivas  still  asleep 
and  dreaming.  The  earth  was  flat  as  far  as 
he  could  see  m  all  directions.  The  sky  zvas 
bright,  although  there  was  no  sun  or 
moon  or  any  heavenly  body  to  explain  its 
brightness.  He  was  a  man  alone  in  the 
elements,  only  he  wasn't  sure  what  the 
elements  were. 

He  checked  his  zappa  ray  gun  with  its 
phallic  streamline,  and  then  he  checked 
his  superhero  suit  to  make  sure  there 
were  no  wrinkles  in  it.  The  blue  star 
blazed  brightly  on  his  silver  chest.  It  re- 
minded him  of  the  times  his  father  used  to 
take  him  to  the  Dallas  Cowboy  games 
when  he  was  a  boy.  "Don't  let  him  get 
past  the  fifty  yard  line!  Catch  him!  Catch 
that  sonofabitch!"  yelled  his  dad.  "Get 
him!  Kill!  Kill  him!"  he  shouted,  smack- 
ing his  son  to  the  ground. 

I  have  no  specifically  warm  memo- 
ries of  my  fatner.  One  memory  I  have 
is  clouded  over  and  I'm  not  sure  if  it 
is  a  remembrance  of  a  good  time 
together  or  bad.  I  don't  remember 
how  young  I  was,  but  I  can  remem- 
ber the  two  of  us  rough-housing  in 
the  livingroom  and  he  was  tickling 
me  and  we  were  laughing.  The  next 
thing  1  knew  I  was  lying  beside  the 
leg  of  our  piano  and  my  mouth  was 
bleeding  and  my  front  teeth  were 


broken.  I  think  he  threw  me  into  the 
piano.  I  don't  know  what  I  could 
have  done. 

The  most  recent  memory  I  have  is 
when  I  went  to  visit  him  in  New 
York  a  couple  of  years  ago.  He  and  I 
and  his  new  young  bride  (his  third) 
went  out  to  eat  in  a  Greek  restaurant. 
He  had  just  finished  saying  his 
usual,  "Bob,  when  are  you  going  to 
find  out  that  girls  are  more  run  than 
boys?"  I  looKed  sheepishly  away 
and  was  hoping  the  entree  would 
get  there  soon,  when  his  wife  asked, 
'Do  you  know  how  the  Greeks  sepa- 
rated the  men  from  the  boys?"  My 
father  said,  "No,"  looking  per- 
plexed. She  answered,  "With  a 
crowbar."  I  got  a  kick  out  of  that  and 
admired  him  for  his  good  taste  in 
women. 

Race  Starbuck  was  brought  back  to  the 
present  by  a  cjuii'ering,  high-pitched 
sound.  He  whipped  out  his  zappa  ray 
gun.  The  sound  was  tliat  of  sirens  sing- 
ing, yet  there  was  a  moaning  quality  to 
it.  The  sound  kept  wavering  as  if  it  were 
calling  to  him.  He  recheckealo  make  sure 
his  ecjuipnient  would  work  if  the  need 
arose,  and  then  he  set  out  in  quest  of  the 
origin  of  the  sound.  The  moaning  lea  him 
forward. 

"What  manner  of  foul  thing  beckons  to 
me?"  He  thought  of  Ulysses  and  how  the 
sirens  tried  to  make  his  ship  crash  on  the 
rocks  by  calling  to  his  men.  Race  Star- 
buck  was  a  University  of  Texas  graduate. 

"Aah.  Aah.  Aaaadaaaaaah ,'  the  voice 
led  him  on.  The  land  continued  barren 
and  flat.  Because  the  ground  zvas  hard, 
he  left  no  footprints  and  it  appeared  as  if 
he  hadn't  moved  from  where  he  started. 

His  keen  instinct  told  him  he  was  get- 
ting nearer  to  the  source  of  the  singing. 
The  sound  was  getting  louder. 

The  sky  became  brighter  and  turned  a 
robin's  egg  blue.  The  silver  in  Race  Star- 
buck's  suit  reflected  robin's  eg>^  blue.  The 
star  on  his  chest  was  not  robin  s  egg  blue. 

The  singing  formed  lyrics.   Race 


Race  Starbuck 

and  his  incredible 
Zappa  Ray  Gun 


couldn't  translate  the  language.  "Oco- 
miwanalaiu."  He  had  learned  six  Ian- 
gauges  at  U  of  T,  and  he  cursed  himself 
for  not  taking  Doric.  He  thought  it 
sounded  Doric. 

"Ocum  iwanalaiu,"  moaned  the 
siren. 

"Ocum  iwanalaiu?"  thought  Race 
Starbuck,  his  silver  cape  hanging  heavy 
in  the  glow  of  robin's  egg  blue. 

The  sound  hypnotized  him  and  made 
him  sweat  a  bead  from  his  brow  of  blue 
hair.  Superheroes  really  do  have  blue 
hair. 

"Ocum  iwana  laiu." 

The  voice  took  him  back  to  Polly 
Purebred  in  Middlei'ille  High.  Her  white 
pompons  tioittered  in  the  breeze  with  Iv- 
ory purity.  He  could  never  show  her  his 
zappa  ray  gun.  He  tried  once,  but  knew 
she  would  have  been  repulsed  and  said  it 
was  animalistic.  He  never  could  show 
any  woman  his  zappa  ray  gun. 

Vaginal  dentata. 

The  fear  of  castration. 

"O  cum  Iwana  lai  U." 

Race  Starbuck  whipped  out  his  zappa 
ray  gun. 

A  form  appeared  silhouetted  on  the 
horizon  of  robin's  egg  blue.  He  continued 
to  walk  m  the  direction  of  the  singing. 
The  silhouette  advanced  toward  him  like 
a  bird  skimming  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Race  thought  this  must  be  the 
siren.  The  sky  gloxved  an  even  more  in- 
tense blue  and  tiie  singing  reached  such  a 
high  level  that  Race  Starbuck  had  to  cover 
his  eyes  and  ears  as  the  figure 
approached. 

He  dropped  his  zappa  ray  gun. 

Who  says  this  world  is  a  good 
thing,  anyway?  I  don't.  My  life  has 
been  rotten.  At  least  by  most  peo- 
ple's standards.  I'm  all  alone  in  the 
world.  Some  people  believe  that  be- 
cause we  are  all  individuals  and  sep- 
arated by  a  physical  shell,  known  as 
the  body,  we  can  never  get  close  to 
anyone  else.  Oh,  yes,  we  can  get 
physically  close  and  a  lot  of  people 
bump  and  grind  and  pant  trying  to 
get  as  close  as  possible.  But  it  is  only 
for  a  brief  moment  and  it  doesn  t 
guarantee  that  there  will  ever  be  a 
next  time. 

Should  I  lament  over  all  the  people 
that  have  left  me  never  to  say  'I  love 
you"  again?  You  would  probably 
find  this  boring  and  depressing  and 
think,  "Life  can't  be  that  bad.  If  he's 
unlovable,  he  must  have  done  some- 
thing or  must  do  something  to  war- 
rant it.  How  can  a  good-looking  guy 
with  a  better  than  average  amount  of 
intelligence  and  a  certam  amount  of 
wit  and  joi  de  vivre  not  be  able  to  keep 
any  friends?" 


You  could  say  it  was  destined 
from  the  point  of  my  conception. 
Two  music  majors  got  together 
somewhere  on  tne  campus  of  Indi- 
ana University  in  Bloomington  and 
did  it.  Well,  she  wasn't  eighteen  yet, 
and  he  was  an  egocentric  bastard 
like  all  good,  brilliant  musicians  are 
supposed  to  be.  She  did  it  because 
she  wanted  to  get  married  and  get 
away  from  her  mother.  And  he  did  it 
because  it  felt  good.  So  they  ended 
up  having  to  get  married  and  his 
folks  thought  she  and  her  family 
were  bourgeois.  And  her  mother 
hated  him  and  wanted  her  to  have 
an  abortion.  Which  makes  me  won- 
der if  1  should  be  "pro  choice"  or 
"pro  life." 

They  both  moved  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  lived  in  an  upper  middle 
class  neighborhood  in  a  nice  big 
house  with  a  nice  big  backyard.  And 
he  played  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orcnestra  and  made  lots  of  money. 
And  I  saw  very  little  of  him  because 
he  was  always  off  working,  or  in  his 
den  practicing,  or  off  to  Europe  or 
Japan  or  somewhere  touring  with 
the  symphony. 

Race  Starbuck  awoke  to  a  fertile  world. 
He  blinked  and  looked  around  him  think- 
ing perhaps  he  was  still  asleep  and 
dreaming.  The  earth  was  hilly  with  roll- 
ing curves  that  were  soft  and  supple  to 
the  touch.  A  light  red  glow  covered  ev- 
erything and  accentuated  the  muscle 
tones  beneath  his  tight  superhero  suit.  A 
musky  breath-laden  odor  pervaded  his 
nostrils.  He  was  a  man  alone  in  the  ele- 
ments. This  time  he  had  an  idea  what  the 
elements  were. 

Vaginal  dentata. 

Race  Starbuck  whipped  out  his  zappa 
ray  gun.  It  wasn't  there. 

A  form  appeared  silhouetted  on  the 
horizon  of  flesh  red.  It  advanced  toward 
him  like  a  head  of  rain  slithering  down  the 
statue  of  Venus.  Drops  of  sweat  formed 
on  his  brow  of  blue  hair. 

"What  manner  of  foul  thing  wants 
me?"  He  thought  of  Medusa  and  how  she 
turned  men  into  stone  by  having  them 
look  upon  her.  Race  Starbuck  was  a  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  graduate. 

"O  cum  I  wana  lai  U." 

"O  God,  the  second  coming,"  he 
laughed  nervously  at  his  own  bad  joke. 

As  the  silhouette  drew  closer  it  was 
clear  that  it  was  a  beautiful  woman,  like 
something  from  a  toothpaste  commercial. 
She  emanated  the  rose  glow  and  Race 
Starbuck  found  it  difficult  to  look  upon 
her.  He  had  lost  his  zappa  ray  gun. 

The  woman  stood  before  him  with  the 
glory  of  Aphrodite  rising  from  the  foam, 
and,  seeing  the  blue  star  on  the  chest  of 


his  silver  superhero  suit,  said,  "What 

position  do  you  play?" 
He  was  silent  with  awe. 
"What  position  do  you  play?" 
Breathless,  Race  Starbuck  blurted,  "I 

beg  your  pardon?" 

"tor  the  Dallas  Cowboys." 
"Oh,"  he  said.  He  was  having  a  diffi- 
cult time  looking  at  her. 

"What  position  do  you  play?" 

"I  don  t  play." 

"Oh,"  she  said.  "Then  why  do  you 

wear  the  uniform?" 

"This  is  my  superhero  suit." 
"Then  where  is  your  zappa  ray  gun?" 
"I  lost  it."  The  brightness  of  the  rose 

glow  forced  him  to  cover  his  eyes  and  sink 

to  the  ground. 

"How  did  you  lose  it?" 
"I  lost  it  in  the  blue  zone." 
"Then  it's  lost  and  gone  forever." 
A  tear  formed  in  the  corner  of  Race 

Starbuck's  blue  eye. 

"Superheroes  don't  cry." 
"Superheroes  don't  lose  their  zappa 

ray  guns,"  he  answered. 
"What  good  are  you?" 

My  mother?  That's  a  good  ques- 
tion. I  don't  know  where  I  went 
wrong  in  raising  her.  We  should 
have  Been  close  oecause  I  was  the 
oldest  son  and  she  relied  on  me  a  lot 
after  she  and  my  father  got  a  divorce. 
She  would  alternately  don  me  with 
special  privUeges  and  curse  me  for 
being  the  cause  of  all  her  misery.  I 
was  the  reason  she  got  married.  I 
was  the  reason  she  didn't  finish  her 
college  degree.  I  was  the  reason  she 
had  to  stay  with  my  father  so  long. 
All  I  ever  did  was  cause  her  pain.  She 
said  so. 

I  have  a  few  good  memories  of  my 
mother.  I  remember  one  time  when 
she  and  my  father  were  going  to  a 
society  ball  at  New  Year's  Eve.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  formal  gown  made 


of  material  with  spun  glass  in  it  and 
she  had  on  little  silver  slippers.  Her 
dress  had  a  matching  cloak  with  a 
cowl  and  I  remember  thinking  that 
my  mother  looked  like  Cinderella 
going  to  the  royal  ball.  It  wasn't  until 
after  my  mother  was  remarried  and 
settled  down  in  Indianapolis  that  I 
was  hit  with  the  reality  that  my 
mother  wasn't  the  grand  lady  that  I 
had  always  imagined  her  to  be.  It 
wasn't  until  I  saw  my  rnother  at 
home  with  Tupperware  and  an 
arrangement  of  plastic  daisies  on  her 
dining  room  table,  that  I  realized  I 
didn't  really  know  her. 

Race  Starbuck  awoke  to  a  sterile  world. 
He  blinked  and  looked  around  him  think- 
ing perhaps  he  was  still  asleep  and 
dreaming.  The  world  was  perfectly  flat 
and  a  stark  white  light  pervaded  it.  There 
were  no  odors.  He  was  a  man  alone. 

Vaginal  dentata. 

Race  Starbuck  whipped  out  his  zappa 
ray  gun.  It  wasn't  there. 

Someone  switched  the  light  up 
brighter. 

'Where  is  your  zappa  ray  gun?" 
boomed  an  omnipresent  voice. 

"I  lost  it  in  the  blue  zone,"  Race  Star- 
buck  said,  shielding  his  eyes. 

"Why  were  you  crying?" 

"I  lost  my  zappa  ray  gun  and  the 
woman  told  me  it  was  lost  and  gone  for- 
ever." He  tried  to  hold  back  tears  that 
formed  iti  the  corners  of  his  blue  eyes. 

"What  good  are  you?" 

"I  am  a  University  of  Texas  gradu- 
ate." Tears  flowed  freely  from  Race  Star- 
buck's  blue  eyes. 

"What  good  are  you?" 

"I  am  Race  Starbuck!"  he  cried  out 
behind  the  tears. 

"No.  You  are  not." 

Race  Starbuck  whipped  out  his  zappa 
gun.  It  wasn't  there. 


or 

Superhero 

Sandwich 

By  Robert  Lewis  Ryker 
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Profiles 


Iris  Rosa 


Iris  Rosa's  responsibilities  ex- 
tend beyond  an  eight  to  five 
work  schedule.  Her  art  employs 
knowledge  of  modern  dance  and 
black  history,  and  explores  applica- 
tions of  new  technology  in  universi- 
ty education.  She  is  simultaneously 
director  and  choreographer  of  the  lU 
Afro-American  Dance  Company,  an 
assistant  professor  of  Afro- 
American  Studies,  and  a  member  of 
the  Lily  Post-Doctorate  Teaching 
Fellowship.  Yet  her  activities  in  the 
diverse  programs  coalesce  into  a 
sirigular  purpose. 

Born  in  Guvama,  Puerto  Rico, 
Rosa  came  to  the  Bloomington  com- 
munity as  an  undergraduate  student 
from  tast  Chicago.  From  lU  she 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
physical  education  and  a  master's 
degree  in  modern  dance.  Following 
receipt  of  the  latter  distinction  in 
1974,  she  was  invited  to  assume 
direction  of  the  lU  Afro-American 
Dance  Company  and  to  lecture  in 
Afro-American  studies  classes.  In 


1980,  she  was  promoted  to  an  assis- 
tant professorship  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

Rosa's  direction  and  choreogra- 
phy of  the  lU  Dance  Company  con- 
sumes the  largest  portion  of  her 
time.  The  company  is  composed  of 
approximately  forty  undergraduate 
students,  registered  in  A219-A220, 
Black  Dance:  Culture  and  Perform- 
ance. In  addition  to  class  meetings, 
the  members  of  the  group  usually 
practice  five  nights  a  week  in  prepa- 
ration for  performances.  These  in- 
clude several  exhibitions  around  the 
state  and  a  major  spring  recital  in 
Bloomington.  Of  the  forty  members, 
fifteen  serve  as  technicians  in  light- 
ing and  in  audio  engineering.  Only 
three  members  of  the  present  com- 
pany are  dance  majors,  yet,  Rosa 
saia,  "Even  though  we're  an 
amateur  organization,  our  perform- 
ers handle  things  with  a  profes- 
sional attitude." 

Two  classes  on  the  history  and 
traditions  of  black  dance  encompass 
Rosa's  teaching  duties.  While  the 
dance  company  meets  twice  a  week 
for  intensive  practice  sessions,  the 
non-performing  classes   meet 


biweekly  for  less  intensive  applica- 
tion of  techniques  and  motifs,  which 
are  explained  in  weekly  lectures. 

Rosa's  classes  supply  the  focus  of 
her  Lily  Post-Doctorate  Teaching 
Fellowsnip.  Under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lily  Foundation,  sne  evaluates 
use  of^  video-taping  in  subjective 
grading  of  students  performing  arts. 
She  believes  that  taping  allows  her 
to  communicate  specific  points  to 
students  in  criticism  of  tneir  per- 
formances. 

By  allowing  them  to  perceive  their 
performances  as  both  spectators  and 
performers,  she  said  she  hopes  to 
enhance  her  ability  to  improve  their 
techniques. 

The  inter-disciplinary  nature  of 
Iris  Rosa's  approach  to  her  work  is 
that  of  a  person  who  utilizes  many 
talents  to  achieve  a  unified  end: 
teaching  black  dance.  The  teaching 
of  dance  involves  multiple  talents  in- 
cluding study  of  the  symbols  and  the 
conventions  of  the  genre.  In  her 
work,  Rosa  combines  modern  dance 
with  the  traditions  evolved  from  the 
black  experience  in  America  to  cre- 
ate living  art. 

Harry  Voyles 


David  Baker 


At  first  David  Baker  was  ena- 
mored with  The  Grand  'Ole 
Opry,  but  when  he  heard 
Bebop,  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "It  was 
like  you  see  in  the  cartoons  when  the 
light  comes  on." 

Baker,  an  lU  music  professor,  took 
up  the  trombone  and  played  it  so 
well  that  he  even  reached  the  ears  of 
Dizzy  Gillespie,  trumpeter  and 
creator  of  Bebop,  the  most  well- 
known  jazz  sub-style.  Gillespie  gave 
a  forever-grateful  Baker  a  scholar- 
ship to  Tanglewood  in  1959. 

Baker  speaks  of  Gillespie  ("Ah 
Diz!")  with  immense  respect  and  tot- 
al love.  Now  Baker  is  thrilled  to  be, 
he  said,  "Dizzy's  adopted  musical 
son." 

Gillespie  had  forseen  in  Baker 
what  Down  Beat  magazine  would 
recognize  in  1962  when  Baker  shared 
its  New  Star  Award  with  a  fellow 
Indianapolis  trombonist.  Slide 
Hampton. 

Sweet  celebration  soured  when 
Baker's  jaws  atrophied  that  same 
year  as  the  belated  result  of  a  1953 
automobile  accident.  He  took  up  the 
cello  and  joined  the  faculty  of  his 
alma  mater,  Indiana  University,  in 
1966. 

Baker  made  a  come  back  on  the 
trombone  in  1970,  producing  three 
records  before  his  embouchure  once 


more  went  awry.  He  sold  or  gave 
away  his  trombones  and  returned  to 
the  cello.  "The  cello,"  he  said,  "is  so 
selfish  it  won't  share  you  with 
anyone." 

There  is  one  instrument  for  Baker 
now,  but  different  roles:  performer, 
writer,  composer,  and  teacher. 

He  has  performed  with,  among 
many  others,  Stan  Kenton,  Maynard 
Ferguson,  Lionel  Hampton,  Quincy 
Jones,  Wes  Montgomery,  George 
Russell,  and  the  Boston  Symphony. 

Currently,  he  is  involved  with  five 

groups,  three  of  those  based  in 
loomington.  Baker  has  become  a 
visible  figure  on  campus  by  di- 
recting weekly  jazz  concerts  in  the 
Musical  Arts  Center.  The  free  con- 
certs offer  some  of  the  best  sounds  of 
modern  jazz,  including  several  of 
Baker's  works. 

Besides  his  local  involvements. 
Baker  flies  to  New  York  City  every 
month  to  perform  with  the  Barris 
Harris  Ensemble,  and  "the  very, 
very  avant-grade"  group.  Composi- 
tion, which  he  formed  in  1978. 

Baker  is  very  much  ajazz  man.  But 
his  compositions,  which  number 
over  500,  also  include  popular, 
classical,  religious,  and  cnildren's 
music.  "You  name  it,"  the  self- 
described  "freak  for  music"  said, 
"and  I've  taken  a  shot  at  it  all  at  one 
time  or  another."  Performers  of  his 
work  include  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic and  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio.  In 
February,  Janos  Starker,  under 
whom  Baker  studied  cello,  put  out 
the  album  Starker  Plays  Baker  to  rave 
reviews. 

Baker  dedicates  many  of  his 
works.  "There  are  so  many  people 
who  I  feel  so  very  deeply  about  that 
the  only  gift  I  can  give  is  music." 

His  piece  "In  Black  America"  is 
more  than  a  dedication.  The  cantata 
tells  the  story  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  It  is  broadcast  annually  by  the 
Voice  of  America  on  King's  birthday. 

Besides  writing  music.  Baker  has 
published  numerous  articles  and  62 
books  with  another  on  jazz  history 
on  the  way.  His  students  use  Baker's 
texts,  but  in  class  he  gives  them,  in  a 
loose  and  informal  style,  some  of  his 
solid  40  years  of  jazz  that  is  not  so 
easily  read.  For  him,  teaching  is  an 
"instant  and  constant  reaffirmation 
of  what  music  is  all  about." 

One  of  Baker's  biggest  thrills  came 
in  January  of  1982  when  he  received 
the  National  Association  of  Jazz 
Educators  Hall  of  Fame  Award.  He 
calls  that  recognition  by  his  peers  the 
"highest  level"  of  acceptance. 

Accepted,  respected,  and  success- 
ful, he  surely  is.  "Diz"  should  be  a 
proud  parent. 

Jean  Crider 
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Philip  Appleman 


He  was  probably  one  of  the 
few  in  Kendallville  who 
really  listened  to  the  far-off 
sounds  of  industrial  whistles.  And 
when  he  watched  the  tired  workers 
follow  their  shadows  home  in  the 
afternoons,  he  associated  the  sight 
with  the  sound.  Now,  he  hears  the 
clink  of  cocktail  glasses  in  penthouse 
apartments  in  New  York  City,  be- 
cause when  he  gave  back  all  those 
associations  in  his  poetry,  people 
liked  it.  And,  funny  thing,  after 
growing  up  as  a  Kendallville  Boy 
Scout,  deciding  to  be  a  poet  instead 
of  a  fireman,  Philip  Appleman 
wouldn't  trade  Indiana  for  all  the 
cocktail  parties  in  the  world. 

By  flying  out  after  his  last  class  of 
the  week,  Appleman  gives  peotry 
readings  and  cloes  teaching  stints  at 
New  York  colleges  between  grading 
papers  from  his  Bloomington  stu- 
dents. It  keeps  him  poor,  but  it  gives 
him  the  chance  to  consort  with  the 


nation's  poets,  to  talk  robins  and 
seashores  with  the  people  who  real- 
ly understand  him. 

His  readers  understand  him,  too, 
with  his  fetish  for  Hoosier  hills  but 
also  for  New  York  parks,  with  his 
passion  but  also  his  hatred.  His 
poems  have  mixed  marigolds  with 
phlox  and  shattered  a  girl's  skull 
with  an  M-16.  He  relies  on  his  happi- 
ness and  his  anger,  on  his  ability  to 
think  about  emotion,  and  encourage 
more  of  it  to  come  along. 

"I  don't  think  that  poets  have  to  be 
unsatisfied  human  beings  to  be  good 
poets,"  Appleman  said.  "You  need 
to  have  proof  in  a  poem  that  the  au- 
thor is  good  company." 

When  he  travels  his  regular  route 
from  Bloomington  to  New  York 
City,  Appleman  seldom  divulges  his 
true  profession.  He  would  rather 
avoid  the  polite  stares  from  the  nor- 
mal people.  Besides,  he  has  taught 
at  lU  since  1955,  which  might  indi- 
cate some  effort  to  earn  an  honest 
living.  Still,  Appleman  is  the  first  to 
describe  any  poet  as  "slightly  in- 
sane." 


"There  are  not  a  lot  of  poets  you 
read  that  you  find  you  want  him  to 
marry  your  sister,"  Appleman  said. 
But  ne  doesn't  put  himself  in  the 
too-insane  category.  He  got  mar- 
ried, anyway,  to  a  New  York  City 
playwright,  and  keeps  himself  in- 
terested in  the  non-abstract  world  of 
a  Darwinist.  He  writes  books  — 
Shame  the  Devil,  his  latest  release  — 
and  churns  out  poetry  when  it 
comes  to  him,  the  latest  of  which  is 
compiled  in  Open  Doorways  (1976). 

These  and  his  older  Dooks  are 
obscurely  hidden  among  the  hun- 
dreds lining  the  walls  of  his  Ballan- 
tine  office.  Even  with  his  expanding 
popularity  in  Bloomington  and  else- 
where, the  royalties  are  not  enough 
on  which  to  live,  he  said. 

He's  an  otherwise  normal  sort.  He 
dedicates  most  of  his  fiction  and 
poetry  to  his  wife,  Marjorie.  He 
sometimes  lives  on  a  tree-lined 
Bloomington  street,  where  he  prob- 
ably puts  a  sprinkler  on  the  lawn  in 
the  summer.  And  he  always  watch- 
es for  robins. 

Chris  Lavin 
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Kruzan/Waxman 


Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  small 
suburban  town  called 
Munster,  some  200  miles 
north  of  the  Jordan  River,  there  were 
two  boys.  One  was  editor  of  his  high 
school  newspaper.  The  other  was 
managing  editor  and  president  of 
the  student  body.  They  were 
friends,  they  worked  together,  and 
then  they  graduated  from  high 
school. 

Mark  Kruzan  and  David  Waxman 
left  the  "swim  capitol  of  Indiana"  to 
seek  fame  and  fortune  in  the  Big 
Ten.  Not  forsaking  earlier  interests 
in  media  and  government,  Kruzan 
pursued  a  journalism  and  political 
science  education.  Waxman,  going 
into  business  and  economics,  was 
elected  lU  Student  Association  sena- 
tor of  Willkie  Quad. 

"Watching  him  as  senator  of  Will- 
kie got  me  interested  in  lUSA,"  said 
BCruzan,  now  president  of  the  orga- 


nization. "So,  I  decided  to  run  for 
senator  of  Teter." 

Their  student  government  routes 
differed  as  Kruzan  directed  the  aca- 
demic affairs  committee,  and  Wax- 
man,  the  lobbying  committee.  Hard 
work  paid  off  for  the  two  men.  By 
their  junior  year,  they  agreed  to  run 
on  the  same  ticket  as  lUSA  president 
and  vice  president.  And  they  won. 

"That  was  three  years  of  growing 
up,  establishing  contacts,  and  mak- 
ing friends,"  Kruzan  said.  "We  had 
a  great  head  start." 

Dick  McKaig,  student  activities 
director,  said,  'They,  probably  more 
than  recent  teams,  nave  established 
a  co-presidency.  Waxman  runs  the 
meetmgs  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
time." 

"We  work  as  a  team"  Kruzan  said, 
"with  healthy  disagreements  and 
agreements.  The  roles  could  just  as 
easily  be  turned  around." 

A  mixture  of  "very  businesslike 
with  a  strong  dose  of  craziness"  was 
how  McKaig  described  the  mood  of 
the  lUSA  office.  A  bulletin  board 
duttered  with  notes,  signs,  and  post- 


ers reflected  their  sense  of  humor. 
But,  displayed  in  a  prominent  place 
on  the  bulletin  board  was  a  cam- 
paign flyer  with  a  list  of  promises,  a 
daily  reminder  of  their  obligations. 
"I  don't  look  at  it  as  so  much  of  a 
job,"  Kruzan  said,  "but  an  opportu- 
nity —  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  be 
student-body  president  of  lU's 
32,000  students.'' 

The  story  of  the  two  friends  from 
Munster,  a  small  suburban  town 
where  the  water  tower  reads,  "The 
Town  of  Integrity,"  does  not  end  at 
lU.  Both  men  plan  to  attend  law 
school. 

Kruzan  said  he  would  like  to  even- 
tually work  in  government.  "Notice 
I  said  government  and  not  politics," 
he  stressed.  "Politics  is  the  game, 
government  is  the  work.  Some  stu- 
dent leaders  take  themselves  too 
seriously.  They  see  themselves  as 
young  politicians  of  the  campus. 
They  prefer  the  smokey  rooms  as 
opposed  to  the  open  honest  work.  I 
prefer  the  work.  ' 

Nancy  Coltun 


Walter  Konetzka 


Walter  Konetzka  is  con- 
cerned about  the  way 
students  react  to  his  lec- 
tures. It's  not  that  students  don't 
attend  the  lectures,  or  that  they 
don't  understand  them.  They  do. 
What  worries  the  professor  is  he 
thinks  the  lectures  might  be  the 
reason  students  shower  him  with 
teaching  awards. 

"I  worry  that  these  awards  are 
given  to  good  lecturers,"  said 
Konetzka,  an  lU  microbiology  pro- 
fessor. "But  teaching  is  more  tnan 
just  good  lecturing,  and  good  lectur- 
ers don't  always  contribute  as  much 
to  a  student's  education  as  other  per- 
sons do." 

The  "other  persons,"  Konetzka 
said,  are  innovators  of  new  classes 
and  people  in  charge  of  curriculum 
changes  —  the  unsung  heroes  of 
education.  "Thev  never  get  recog- 
nized," he  complained. 

Konetzka,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
received  numerous  awards,  includ- 
ing the  alumni  Distinguished 
Teaching  Award,  the  Frederic  Bach- 
man  Lieber  Memorial  Award,  four 
senior-class  awards,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Microbiology's  Cars- 
ki  Award. 

It's  the  subject,  not  the  method  of 
teaching,  that  makes  his  courses  in- 
teresting, Konetzka  said.  "I  don't 
consider  myself  a  good  lecturer.  I 
think  that  a  lecture  should  be  used 
mainly  to  present  an  attitude  toward 
the  subject. 

"Look,  I  tell  my  students  that  lec- 
turing started  during  the  medieval 
Reriod  because  no  one  could  read, 
[owadays,  I  believe  lectures  are  in- 
efficient. I  mean,  it's  easier  to  go  to 
the  librar\'  and  read  a  book  on  the 
subject. 

"That's  why  I  think  a  lecture 
should  be  used  to  present  a  positive 
attitude." 

Students  who  have  nominated 
Konetzka  for  all  his  teaching  awards 
point  out  that  an  important  attitude 
he  presents  is  having  fun  with  mic- 
robiology. "Students  today  are  se- 
rious —  to  a  fault.  Thev're  not  hav- 
ing as  much  fun  with  the  subject  as 
they  used  to.  It  should  be  fun  to  do, 
but  there  seems  to  be  something 
missing  —  a  happiness. 

"No  one's  allowed  to  relax,"  he 
said.  "Students  end  up  rushing 
through  courses,  but  learning  ought 
to  be  taken  slow." 

An  affable  man  with  a  quick  smile, 
Konetzka  became  interested  in  mic- 
robiology while  stationed  in  Hawaii 
during  World  War  II.  Looking  for 


"some  kind  of  intellectual  activity" 
one  day,  he  went  to  the  local  library, 
where  he  just  happened  to  pick  up  a 
book  on  the  subject. 

After  earning  his  academic  de- 
grees, Konetzka  began  doing  full- 
time  research  for  a  company  in  New 
Jersey.  But  he  wasn't  entirely  hap- 
py. He  realized  that  he  wanted  to 
return  to  a  university  and  teach. 

When  it  comes  to  research, 
Konetzka  calls  himself  a  "general" 
microbiologist,  but  his  current  ex- 
periments involve  studying  the 
methods  by  which  bacteria  accumu- 
late metals  internally.  "That  subject 
may  be  significant  in  the  future,  with 
the  depletion  of  metals  and  ridding 
our  environment  of  waste.  But  don't 
ask  me  if  bacteria  accumulate  gold," 
he  laughed.  "Everyone  asks  me 
that." 

Besides  teaching  and  researching, 
Konetzka  throws  himself  into 
music,  particularly  Mozart. 

A  "frustrated"  musician  who  be- 
moans his  "monotone"  voice, 
Konetzka  claims  to  listen  to  more 
Mozart  than  anyone  else  he  knows. 
"Some  people  call  me  a  Mozart- 
maniac.  Someday  I'm  going  to  give  a 
raido  program  on  his  works  —  that's 
a  goal  I'm  definitely  working  to- 
wards. Jesus!  I  love  his  music.  ' 

He's  dabbled  in  "lots  of  crazy  hob- 
bies," ranging  from  collecting  milit- 
ary miniatures  to  photography  to 
scuplture.  Now  he's  involved  in 
stained  glass. 

"I've  been  doing  this  for  about 
five  years,"  he  said,  exhibiting  an 


armouncement  of  a  recent  showing  of 
his  work.  "It's  another  way  of  being 
creative,  and  also  a  way  to  let  off 
frustration.  Sometimes  you've  got  to 
do  a  helluva  lot  of  experiments  be- 
fore the  gods  throw  you  a  crumb." 

Of  all  the  awards,  he  said,  the 
"finest"  one  he's  received  is  a  plaque 
from  a  group  of  students  engraved 
"For  making  lU  a  little  smaller." 

"I  think  it's  absolutely  amazing 
that  a  university  this  size  still  can 
have  the  enormous  potential  for  per- 
sonal relationships  that  lU  does," 
Konetzka  said. 

But  students  have  to  be  the  in- 
itiators of  such  relationships.  Before, 
said  Konetzka,  professors  could  go 
to  the  students,  but  now  students 
must  come  to  the  professor.  "When  I 
first  started  teachmg  an  introductory 
course  in  micro,  I  had  19  students. 
Now  there's  250.  There's  no  way  I 
can  go  to  250." 

Konetzka  noted  that  office  hours 
aren't  much  help  in  getting  to  know 
a  student  either.  "Most  of  the  time  I 
sit  around  feeling  like  the  Maytag 
repairman,  except,"  he  added  wry- 
ly, "before  exams." 

Konetzka  said  he  believes  that  stu- 
dents should  come  to  a  point  in  their 
studies  where  they  pass  up  their 
professors  in  knowledge.  It's  the 
only  way  progress  can  be  made. 
"You  hear  of  a  lot  of  grad  students 
who  think  they're  smarter  than  their 
professors.  Well,  good.  They  should 
De,"  he  sat  back  and  laughed.  "And 
damnit,  they  are." 

Judy  Kirk 


Michael  Gordon 


Michael  Gordon,  instructor, 
counselor,  performer,  and 
music  lover,  acquired  a 
new  title  on  October  2.  His  door's 
name  plate  now  reads  "Dean  of  Stu- 
dents. ' 

The  lU  Board  of  Trustees 
appointed  him  to  the  new  position 
created  by  Vice  President  Gros  Louis 
to  improve  student  services  and  activ- 
ities. Gordon,  45,  has  been  an 
associate  professor  and  an  academic 
counselor  at  lU  since  1975.  The  dean 
of  students  is  responsible  for  resi- 
dence life,  fraternities,  sororities, 
and  student  groups. 

Although  the  responsibilities  of 
his  new  job  didn't  leave  him  time  to 
teach  his  course  in  Introduction  to 
Music  Education  in  the  spring 
semester,  Gordon  said  he  hopes  to 
give  up  little.  When  a  high  school 
that  had  invited  him  to  guest  conduct 
its  orchestra  learned  of  his  new 
appointment,  Gordon  was  asked  if  he 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  engage- 


ment. "No,  I  don't  want  to  get  out  of 
it,"  Gordon  replied  without  hesita- 
tion. He  said  ne  enjoys  music  too 
much  to  sacrifice  it. 

Gordon  said  he  makes  himself  as 
available  to  students  as  his  schedule 
allows.  "There  are  always  more  stu- 
dents going  in  and  out  of  his  office 
than  anyone's,  except  maybe  the 
chairman  of  the  department,"  said 
Harold  Abeles,  professor  of  gradu- 
ate courses  in  music  education. 

Jay  Broeker,  a  senior  majoring  in 
music  education,  said  Gordon  is  one 
of  the  best  professors  he's  had. 
"He's  so  enthusiastic,  supportive 
and  positive  towards  everyone." 

Teaching  is  his  first  love,  music  his 
second,  Gordon  said.  Gordon  al- 
ways loved  music.  He  taught  him- 
self to  play  the  piano  until  he  was  10; 
there  was  no  money  to  pay  for  les- 
sons. He  grew  up  in  the  South  in  a 
poor  family  with  nine  children. 

He  wanted  to  be  a  classical  per- 
former. But,  he  said,  this  desire 
would  have  been  laughed  at  in  the 
racially  segregated  society  in  which 
he  grew  up.  Gordon  instead  aimed 
his  talents  towards  teaching. 


His  career  began  in  Spanish  Har- 
lem in  New  York  City.  "I  enjoyed 
every  single  day  I  taught  there," 
Gordon  said,  "I  didn't  find  the  kids 
to  be  unteachable  as  everyone  had 
warned.  Everything  1  gave  them, 
they  gave  me  in  return.  They  affec- 
tionately called  me  'musica'  and 
they  treated  me  like  a  king.  These 
kids  were  just  like  the  kids  in  'West 
Side  Story,'  but  they  loved  music 
and  had  an  incredible  desire  to 
learn.  It  was  then  I  decided  never  to 
be  a  full-time  performer  and  concen- 
trate on  teaching." 

At  lU,  Gordon  has  served  on 
several  student  and  educator  com- 
mittees. He  also  belongs  to  a  number 
of  musical  orgnizations. 

Gordon  said  he  hopes  to  use  the 
power  of  his  office  to  establish  a 
more  direct  link  between  faculty  and 
students.  "Just  because  a  university 
is  large  and  research-oriented,  it 
shouldn't  lose  the  personal  flavor  of 
smaller  universities." 

Lily  Bejarano 
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Carolyn  Wampler 


For  Carolyn  Wampler  every 
day  presents  a  chance  to  meet 
new  people,  greet  old  friends, 
and  spread  a  feeling  of  cheer  to  the 
many  people  she  encounters.  After 
four  years  working  in  the  atten- 
dant's booth  in  the  parking  lot  across 
from  Ernie  Pyle  Hall,  Wampler  said 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  aspects  of 
the  job  is  the  chance  to  meet  people. 
"I  speak  to  everyone,"  she  said. 
"Now  I  can  go  to  Kings  Island,  Flor- 
ida, or  Washington,  D.C.,  and  have 
f)eopie  come  up  to  me  and  say  I  look 
amiliar." 

Wampler's  employment  with  the 
university  began  m  1963  as  a  worker 


in  the  Indiana  Memorial  Union  bak- 
ery. Before  beginning  her  current 
job,  she  had  worked  in  virtually  ev- 
ery department  of  the  union  build- 
ing. "There  is  something  about  the 
union  building,"  she  said.  "Once 
you  work  there  it  just  becomes  a  part 
of  your  family." 

On  and  off  the  job  she  spends  her 
spare  time  crocheting,  doing  cross- 
word puzzles,  reading,  and  of 
course,  talking.  She  enjoys  the  fact 
that  after  four  years  of  attending  the 
parking  lot.  students  and  faculty 
members  have  come  to  know  her 
personally.  "Five  or  six  people  a  day 
sometimes  walk  througn  just  to  say 
hello.  I  try  to  get  to  know  most  peo- 
ple by  their  first  name." 

She  spends  much  of  her  free  time 
working  as  a  United  Way  volunteer. 
Counseling  people,  she  listens  to 


problems,  gives  advice  to  those  who 
are  in  need  of  legal  and  medical  aid, 
and  does  her  best  to  let  people  say 
what  is  troubling  them.  While  her 
major  goal  in  life  is  to  raise  her  fami- 
ly, Wampler  would  like  to  be  able  to 
spend  more  of  her  time  counseling 
people.  "If  I  was  able  to  retire  today, 
I'd  put  all  my  time  toward  counsel- 
ing," she  said.  Retirement  does  not 
appear  to  be  within  her  grasp  in  the 
immediate  future,  however,  and  she 
said  she  looks  with  optimism  toward 
another  fifteen  years  of  university 
employment. 

While  Wampler  may  not  always 
be  in  the  parking  bootn,  she's  mak- 
ing the  best  of  her  situation.  "A  lot  of 
crazy  things  happen  here,"  she  said. 
"If  it  has  happened  on  the  Indiana 
campus,  it  has  happened  here." 

Erian  Bailey 
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George  Taliaferro 

When  George  Taliaferro 
talks  about  a  "little  foot- 
ball" he  played  when  he 
was  younger,  his  whole  face  lights 
up.  That  little  football  he  played 
landed  him  in  the  National  Football 
Foundation  Hall  of  Fame.  A  panel  of 
experts  chose  Taliaferro  in  the  fall  to 
be  initiated  into  the  elite  organiza- 
tion. 

A  special  assistant  to  lU  Presi- 
dent John  Ryan,  Taliaferro  keeps 
track  of  student,  athletic,  and  minor- 
ity affairs.  He  also  represents  lU 
with  other  universities  and  govern- 
ment agencies. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  Taliaferro 
represented  lU  as  a  halfback  and 
kicker  on  the  university's  football 
team.  In  his  freshmen  year,  1945,  lU 
won  the  Big  Ten  football  cham- 
pionship. After  a  year  in  military  ser- 
vice, he  returned  to  lU  and  was 
named  the  Hoosier's  most  valuable 
player  in  1948.  With  one  year  of  eligi- 
bility left,  Taliaferro  was  drafted  into 
professional  football.  Since  then, 
he's  been  selected  as  No.  2  on  lU's 
all-time  football  team. 

Taliaferro  vividly  remembers  his 
years  on  the  team.  "The  highlight  of 
it  was  beating  Michigan  the  first 
game,  and  we  beat  Purdue  the  last 


game  26  to  nothing,"  he  said.  "I 
scored  three  touchdowns  against 
Wisconsin  the  first  game  of  the  sea- 
son in  1948.  1  was  looking  in  the 
record  book  the  other  day,  and  1 
guess  I'm  second  in  punting  aver- 
age." 

Taliaferro  was  the  first  black  play- 
er to  be  drafted  by  the  Chicago 
Bears,  but  he  had  already  signed 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Dons  in  the 
now-defunct  All  American  Football 
Conference.  He  was  Rookie  of  the 
Year  for  the  Dons  in  1948. 

When  the  AAFC  folded,  Taliafer- 
ro played  for  four  teams  in 
the  National  Football  League:  the 
New  York  Yanks,  the  Dallas  Texans, 
the  Baltimore  Colts,  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia Eagles. 

After  the  1955  season,  he  looked 
for  another  job.  "I  was  too  old,"  he 
said,  with  a  glance  at  his  office's 
plaque-filled  walls. 

After  getting  a  master's  degree  in 
social  work  from  Howard  University 
in  1962,  Taliaferro  took  a  job  with  the 
Prisoner's  Aid  Association,  where 
he  counseled  prisoners  prior  to  and 
after  release.  It  was  one  of  the  many 
jobs  he  held  during  the  '60s  helping 
the  poor  and  fighting  for  civil  rights. 

In  1971,  Taliaferro  accepted  the 

Position  of  Special  Assistant  to  the 
resident  of  Indiana  University. 
Along  with  his  other  duties,  he  also 


teaches  an  introductory  social  work 
class.  "I'm  doing  pretty  much  what  I 
want  to  do,  and  enjoying  it,"  he 
said.  "I've  had  several  offers  since 
I've  been  here  to  leave  Indiana  Uni- 
versity and  go  to  some  other  col- 
leges, universities,  and  private  in- 
dustries. None  of  them  beat  what 
I'm  doing. 

"I  enjoy  it  because  I  have  the  free- 
dom to  move  around  and  be  in  con- 
tact with  all  facets  of  the  university, 
particularly  the  students,"  Taliafer- 
ro said.  "That's  why  I  teach." 

Taliaferro,  at  54,  is  "on  the  morn- 
ing side  of  the  mountain,"  he  said. 
He  has  come  a  long  way  from  the 
streets  of  Gary.  Fie  was  the  son 
of  a  manual  laborer.  There 
were  hard  times  when  Taliaferro 
and  his  mother  had  to  stand  in  line 
to  get  powdered  milk  and  eggs  to 
keep  food  on  the  table.  There  were 
separate  facilities  and  parks  for 
blacks.  But  Taliaferro  has  few  re- 
grets. 

"The  only  thing  you  can't  trans- 
late out  of  that,"  he  said,  tapping  the 
tape  recorder,  "is  the  fun  that  I've 
had  living  54  years.  Greatest  thing 
since  bubblegum.  I  don't  know  that 
I've  regretted  anything,  because  ev- 
erything that  has  happened  to  me 
had  some  place  in  making  me  a  bet- 
ter person." 

Dave  Ryker 


Linda  Walker 


Carillonneurs  need  the  quick- 
ness of  a  boxer,  the  dexterity 
of  a  weaver,  and  the  endur- 
ance of  a  runner.  The  carillon  is  a  set 
of  23  or  more  bells,  and  when  its 
mysterious  voice  sines  to  the  lU 
campus,  it's  not  hard  to  imagine 
Notre  Dame's  famous  hunchbacked 
in  the  bell  tower.  But  carillonneurs, 
in  their  solitude  and  isolation,  are 
unique  —  and  not  necessarily 
hunchbacked  —  in  their  skill. 

Linda  Walker  has  that  skill;  she's 
lU's  only  carillon  instructor.  Besides 
being  the  official  university  carillon- 
neur,  she  is  finishing  work  on  a 
doctorate  in  organ  at  lU.  She  has 
advanced  as  far  as  possible  in  caril- 
lon, having  studied  in  Europe.  Caril- 
lon study  is  limited  in  the  United 
States  —  lU  is  one  of  only  four  uni- 
versities in  the  nation  that  offer 
credit  in  the  discipline. 

"It's  not  that  unusual  for  a  uni- 
versity to  have  a  carillon,"  Walker 
said.  "But  to  have  it  affiliated  with  a 
music  school  and  give  college  credit 
—  have  someone  who  can  be  an 
acCTedited  instructor  —  that's  a  little 
bit  unusal.  There  are  other  universi- 
ties where  there  is  a  carillon  and  peo- 
ple play  it,  but  no  credit  is  avail- 
able." 

Walker  became  a  carillonneur 
more  by  chance  than  by  plan.  When 
she  began  working  on  her  doctorate 
in  1971,  she  faced  a  problem:  She 
had  to  have  more  credit  hours  than 
she  wanted  in  order  to  qualify  for  an 
assistantship.  "The  carillonneur 
here  at  that  time,  Arie  Abbenes,  was 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  said,  'Why 
don't  you  take  lessons  from  me?  Just 
sign  up  for  12  hours  of  carillon  or 
whatever.'  I  did  that." 

Walker  later  studied  the  instru- 
ment in  Belgium,  and  in  1976,  re- 
turned to  lU.  She  has  been  teaching 
carillon  ever  since.  Her  official  duties 
at  lU  include  weekly  recitals  and 
teaching  carillon  to  however  many 
students  are  interested  in  taking  les- 
sons. 

"The  first  year  I  taught  here  I  had 
nine  students,  and  I  soon  found  that 
I  couldn't  work  that  much  for  that 
little  money,"  Walker  said.  "So  now 
I  just  restrict  the  number  of  students 
that  1  have.  But  almost  always  I  have 
more  requests  for  students  than  1 
take." 

Besides  her  teaching  job,  which 
she  referred  to  as  "sort  of  an  expen- 
sive hobby,"  Walker  works  half- 
time  for  the  Indianapolis  Public 


School  system.  She  also  holds  a  posi- 
tion as  organist  at  the  Fairview 
Methodist  Church  in  Bloomington. 

Her  jobs  don't  leave  Walker  as 
much  time  to  play  music  as  she'd 
like,  but  she  keeps  in  practice  for  her 
students  and  her  weelcly  concerts  as 
best  she  can.  She  also  organizes 
noonday  concerts  around  Christmas 
time.  These  are  not  part  of  her  offi- 
cial duties,  but  she  plays  them  for 
fun  because  it  adds  charm  to  the 
campus  atmosphere,  and  because 
people  appreciate  it. 

Between  Walker  and  a  few  of  her 
students,  the  carillons  are  played 
nearly  every  day  on  campus.  lU  has 
two  carillons:  one  atop  the  music 
building  and  the  Metz  Memorial 
Carillon  —  the  bell  tower  —  on  Ling- 
elbach  Lane.  There  also  is  a  set  of  1 1 
bells,  called  a  chime,  in  the  tower  of 
the  Student  Building. 

The  carillon  is  played  with  the  feet 
and  the  hands,  which  strike  batons. 
Through  a  pulley  system,  these  are 


connected  to  the  bells'  clappers. 
There  are  no  electrical  connections 
or  motors  —  the  physical  force  of  the 
carillonneur's  movements  plays  the 
instrument. 

The  beautiful  sound  a  carillon  pro- 
duces outside  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  thump  of  batons,  the  creak  of 
wooden  joints,  the  rattle  of  cables 
and  pulleys,  the  thud  of  stiking  clap- 
pers, and  the  choppy  movements  of 
the  carillonneur's  hands  and  feet  in- 
side the  instrument.  It  is  not  a  sport 
for  everyone. 

Linda  Walker  is  one  of  the  few. 
Less  than  400  people  in  the  country 
can  play  it.  Though  every  lU 
Bloomington  student  might  have  a 

f)ersonal  conception  of  tne  figures 
rom  whose  hands  the  mystical  bell 
music  so  often  heard  on  the 
Bloomington  campus  flows,  reality 
is  not  so  mysterious:  It  is  a  musician 
like  Linda  Walker  by  whom  the  bells 
toll. 

Dave  Rykcr 
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Alice  Stipak 


She  sounded  like  a  taxi  or 
police  dispatcher  signaling  an 
assignment  to  a  car  as  she 
gave  instructions  to  pick  up  and 
drop  off  riders.  But  dispatching  was 
only  a  part  of  Women  Wheels  coor- 
dinator Alice  Stipak's  job.  The  lU 
graduate  student  helped  form  the 
rape  prevention  service,  which  be- 
gan operation  in  September,  to  pro- 
vide a  free,  safe  alternative  to  walk- 
ing home  alone  at  night. 

Talking  about  her  role  in  the  prog- 
ram's early  stages,  Stipak  casually 
leaned  back  in  her  chair  by  the  dis- 
patch radio  and  telephone.  But  her 
belief  in  Women  Wheels  wasn't 
casual  as  she  described  what  she  had 
accomplished  and  why  she  applied 
for  the  job.  "It  was  the  kind  of  work  I 
enjoy  most  —  people  helping  each 


other,"  Stipak  said.  She  explained 
how  a  person  involved  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  program  warned  her 
that  Women  Wtieels  might  fail.  Her 
voice  got  stronger  as  she  described 
the  deep  feeling  of  optimism  she  had 
that  the  service  would  not  fail. 

It  was  a  challenge  because  150 
volunteers  were  needed  to  make  it 
successful.  She  talked  to  groups, 
posted  flyers,  and  pooled  every  re- 
source possible.  The  publicity 
worked.  "I  found  out  it  was  okay  to 
be  an  optimist,"  Stipak  said.  "Peo- 
ple do  care  enough  about  each 
other's  safety  to  invest  their  human- 
ity in  others." 

Recruiting  volunteers  was  just 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  Stipak's  job 
as  coordinator.  Training  volunteers, 
publicizing  the  services,  scheduling 
workers,  and  participation  as  a 
volunteer  were  all  part  of  the  job. 

"She  is  the  most  energetic  person 
and  very  committed.  The  program 
means  a  great  deal  to  her.   It 


wouldn't  be  the  same  without  her," 
stressed  Ann  Kohlstaedt,  a  volun- 
teer. But  Stipak  emphasized  that  the 
program  isn't  only  her  success. 
'Without  the  cooperation  of  others. 
Women  Wheels  wouldn't  exist." 

A  Japanese  graduate  student,  the 
dedicated  feminist  hopes  to  become 
active  in  international  feminism. 

Besides  owning  a  local  business  — 
a  frame  shop  —  going  to  graduate 
school,  and  coordinating  Women's 
Wheels,  Stipak  works  with  other 
women  interest  groups.  She  worked 
with  the  coordinator  of  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Concerns  to  establish 
Women's  Victim  Assist,  a  crisis  ser- 
vice intended  to  help  women  vic- 
timized by  violence. 

Stipak  said  she  has  gained  a  great 
deal  of  gratification  and  knowledge 
from  Women  Wheels.  "One  of  the 
nice  things  is  that  we  are  making 
women  feel  safer  and  have  a  greater 
feeling  of  control  over  themselves." 
Kathe  Schuckel 


Jennifer  Pease 


Jennifer  Pease  rummaged 
through  her  overstuffed  back 
pack  and  pulled  out  a  battered 
calendar  book.  "This  is  probably  the 
best  way  to  explain  what  my  life  is 
like." 

Her  schedule  for  the  next  day  had 
enough  meetings,  activities,  and 
"things  to  do"  to  keep  an  ordinary 
student  busy  for  a  week.  But  Jennif- 
er Pease  isn't  ordinary. 

Through  her  senior  year.  Pease's 
various  campus  offices  kept  her  in- 
volved with  more  organizations 
than  she  could  remember.  But  her 
main  efforts,  after  classes,  were 
directed  toward  the  Student  Alumni 
Council,  the  Board  of  Aeons,  the 
Sassafras  Audubon  Society,  and  the 
honorary  organizations  Blue  Key 
and  Mortar  Board. 

As  president  of  the  Student  Alum- 
ni Council,  Pease  met  with  leaders 
from  campus  organizations  and 
helped  organize  and  coordinate 
SAC  activities.  Her  leadership  and 
academic  skills  earned  her  lU  Merit 


scholarships  and  a  place  in  the  Indi- 
ana Cardinal  Society. 

Though  she  moved  out  of  the 
house  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  Pease  was  still  an  active  member 
of  Kappa  Kappa  Gama  sorority.  She 
served  as  her  pledge  class  president 
and  as  the  sorority's  external  social 
chairman. 

Pease,  a  21-year-old  senior  from 
Franklin,  graduated  in  May  with  a 
degree  in  public  affairs.  Her  area  of 
concentration  was  environmental 
studies,  and  she  said  she  wanted  to 
study  environmental  law.  Pease's 
affiliation  and  research  with  the  Sas- 
safras Audubon  Society  reflected 
her  interest  in  the  great  outdoors. 

"Probably  where  a  lot  of  that's 
come  from  is  that  I've  grown  up  on 
300  acres  of  woodland,  and  1  just 
love  it,"  Pease  said.  "I've  grown  up 
with  a  family  that  appreciates  and 
treasures  that  kind  of  thing." 

Pease's  favorite  classes  were  not 
the  ordinary  classroom-type  experi- 
ence. "Probably  one  of  tne  things 
I've  enjoyed  most  is  the  field  biology 
course  1  took  in  upstate  New  York,  ' 
Pease  said,  smiling  at  the  memory. 
"It  was  four  weeks  of  camping  and 
getting  college  credit  for  mountain 


climbing  and  doing  research.  I've 
taken  a  wetlands  class  where  I  spent 
practically  every  weekend  up  to  my 
chin  in  water,  looking  for  ciifferent 
types  of  sedges." 

Besides  having  classes  and  a  full 
calendar  to  keep  her  busy.  Pease 
worked  at  various  jobs.  Her  most 
recent  was  processing  data  for  the 
Monroe  County  Division  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife. 

Pease's  activities  have  brought  her 
in  contact  with  campus  leaders,  lU 
administrators,  state  officials,  high 
school  students,  advisory  boards, 
and  honorary  committees,  not  to 
mention  a  number  of  college  stu- 
dents. While  saying  Jennifer  Pease  is 
"active"  is  like  saymg  O.J.  Simpson 
"tried  to  play  some  football,"  it  s  the 
wide  scope  of  experiences  at  lU  that 
Pease  likes. 

"Bloomington  is  a  place  that  I 
love,"  she  said.  "It's  a  university  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word." 

When  asked  the  obvious  —  Where 
does  all  the  time  to  do  these  things 
come  from?  —  Pease  replied  vWth  an 
odd  smile.  "I  sleep  about  five  hours 
a  night.  Sometimes  things  get  pretty 
hectic." 

Dave  Ryker 


Warner  Chapman 


Donning  his  neoclassical 
attire,  complete  with  tradi- 
tional bow  tie,  Warner  O. 
Chapman,  61,  walks  into  his  Y304 
Constitutional  Law  class.  He  begins 
the  9:30  a.m.  lecture  as  sleepy  stu- 
dents filter  into  room  120  in  Wood- 
burn  Hall.  Chapman,  with  his  Vir- 
ginian accent,  appears  to  be  the 
epitome  of  a  southern  law  professor. 
He  does  not  appear  to  be  the  type 
of  person  to  bike  two  miles  to  cam- 
pus twice  a  day.  But  he  does,  com- 
plete with  suit  jacket  and  bow  tie.  "I 
am  probably  the  oldest  living  faculty 
member  bicycling  around  here. 
Chapman  said.  "When  I  started  rid- 
ing a  bicycle,  there  were  only  two, 
maybe  three  faculty  members  and 
no  students,  literally  no  students, 
who  bicycled  on  campus." 

He  takes  his  bike  to  campus  well 
into  the  cold  season.  "I  ride  until  the 
temperature  drops  to  about  15  de- 
grees," Chapman  said.  "Cold 
weather  is  not  a  problem,  but  I  don't 
ride  when  it  is  wet  or  slick." 

Growing  up  in  Virginia,  the  son  of 
a  lawyer.  Chapman  has  been  a  sailor 
most  of  his  life.  Sailing  is  basically  a 
family  hobby  for  Chapman,  but,  he 
said,  "Since  my  children  have  grown 


up,  I  don't  have  a  crew."  Still,  he 
remains  active  in  sailing. 

Chapman  and  his  son,  Dave,  24, 
compete  nationally.  "My  son  and  I 
have  been  racing  together  for  the 
past  several  years  in  our  boat  class 
around  Chesapeake."  Last  year, 
Chapman,  his  son,  and  their  17-foot 
Mobcat  won  the  national  champion- 
ship at  Chesapeake. 

Part  of  his  love  for  sailing.  Chap- 
man explained,  stems  from  his  expe- 
rience as  a  fighter  pilot  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II  and  for  years 
thereafter  in  the  Marine  Corp  Re- 
serves. For  Chapman,  who  flew  ev- 
erything from  fighter  planes  to  su- 
personic jets,  sailing  fills  in  for  flying. 
"It  is  a  lot  of  the  same  excitement, 
same  opportunities,  only  at  a  slower 
speed. ' 

It's  surprising  that  Chapman  finds 
time  to  sail.  Not  only  does  he  teach 
constitutional  law,  but  he  is  also 
director  of  the  Honors  Division. 

Honors  Division  is  Chapman's 
"creation,"  counselor  Julia  Bon- 
danella  explained.  "Dean  Chapman 
has  always  promoted  the  welfare  of 
good  students." 

When  Chapman  came  to  lU  in 
1950  after  completing  his  doctorate 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  he 
started  a  political  science  honors 
program.  With  time,  the  programs 
expanded  and  were  coordinated 


throughout  the  university  in  the  ear- 
ly '60s.  Chapman  was  a  logical  per- 
son to  be  the  program's  director.  He 
is  also  the  unofficial  chairman  of  the 
CIC,  an  honors  program  for  Big  Ten 
schools. 

Honors  Division  occupies  much  of 
his  time  advising  students,  conduct- 
ing freshman  interviews,  running 
summer  pre-registration,  coordinat- 
ing academic  living  units,  and 
searching  for  funding  of  undergrad- 
uate research  internships.  Chap- 
man's love  for  the  sea  and  sailing 
must  be  satisfied  during  one  month 
of  the  summer. 

Chapman  said  he  plans  to  return 
to  teacning  full  time  when  he  turns 
65  —  an  administrative  position  can- 
not be  held  by  a  person  over  64. 

But  he  is  also  in  the  process  of 
having  plans  drawn  up  for  a  new 
house  in  Virginia.  "It's  only  to  be 
used  in  the  summer,"  Chapman 
said.  "When  I  get  more  time  off,  I'll 
probably  spend  the  summer  in  Vir- 
ginia." 

There,  Chapman,  complete  with 
bow  tie,  can  leave  packed  class- 
rooms of  undergrads  and  the  prob- 
lems of  college  program  cuts  to  re- 
unite with  other  southern  gentle- 
men, family  members,  a  17-foot 
scooner,  and  the  tranquility  of  the 
sea. 

Kim  Russell 
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Greeks 


Acacia 


Row  One:  John  Racik,  "Rascal,"  Ted  Adiam,  Row  Two:  Todd  Thorp,  Jeff 
Springer,  Jeff  Ferren,  Cory  Slerzputowski,  Brian  Oilman.  John  Tompkins,  Mike 
Grant.  Jeff  Johnson,  Kevin  Weldon.  Rod  McGrath,  Doug  Bonser.  Jim  Kim, 
George  Vlohakis,  Row  Three:  Brad  Lucas,  Ed  Walczok,  Bill  Leonard,  Steve 
Howkinson.  Scott  Houston,  Tim  Powers,  Rick  Keiser,  Bill  Bubenzer.  Paul  Gra- 
ham, Mike  Akers.  Bret  Nelson,  Todd  Borghesani,  Doug  Bade.  Jon  Montgom- 
ery. Chris  Poteet.  Row  Four:  Alex  Duke.  Chris  Richardson.  Rich  Smecloff, 
Doug  Gill.  Chris  Lowery,  Mike  Kramer,  Todd  Cannon.  Kevin  Kramer.  Brian 


Mayes.  Steve  Forde.  Pat  Brobeck,  Brian  Essary,  Jim  Ficken,  Jeff  Satterfield. 
Don  Murray.  Mark  Pollard.  Kyle  Park.  George  Grubb,  Jim  Doran,  Bob  Schell. 
Jack  Fogle,  Ed  McGrath,  Row  Five:  Gary  Milliken,  Steve  Bellefuil.  Tom 
Hennelly,  Mike  Potter,  Brad  Heseman.  Keith  Murray,  Bill  Baker.  John  Dicker- 
son.  Bruce  Rougraff.  John  Rogers.  Mark  Cappucilli.  Jim  Martina,  Burke 
Mitchell,  Brad  Brown,  Todd  Van  Sickel,  Kirk  Eggebracht,  Greg  White.  Alex 
Hodge,  Barry  Roby, 


Acacia 


AfA 


Row  One:  Debbie  Hughes,  Barb  Hardy,  Mary  Kerns,  Debbie  Bergmonn, 
Beth  A.  Jones,  Mary  Yarbor,  Lisa  Aunt,  Bessie  Eieftheri,  Sheiiy  Shenefield, 
June  Guilien,  Beth  Mason.  Row  Two:  Lisa  Coleman,  Cheryl  Kauppiia,  Rita 
House,  Alice  Miiford,  Sally  Booe,  Joy  Carr,  Cami  Nichols,  Connie  Newsome, 
Rachel  Grazian,  Diane  Vislisel,  Tracy  Green,  Maureen  Killila,  Roxanna 
Peake.  Row  Three:  Heather  Kirkhom,  Kathy  Alt,  Helen  Worster,  Pam  Led- 
nicky,  Jennifer  Thurmond,  Debbie  Baldwin,  Janet  Willis,  Sally  Fiegle, 
Jaguar,  Lisa  Agee,  Kelly  Wootton,  Heidi  Waywood,  Susan  Woods,  Patti 


Riordan,  Barb  Brockriede,  Linda  Bauer,  Sheri  Adams,  Beth  Ghegan,  Sue 
Morris,  Jane  Fasset,  Deborah  M.  Abrams,  Linda  Black,  Sue  Huelskamp, 
Janet  Mcintosh.  Row  Four:  Anne  Saywitz,  Heidi  Mahlberg,  BIyss  Martin,  Lisa 
Brown,  Sallie  Hoisey,  Karen  Kasewicz,  Rondo  Hudson,  Debbie  Phillips,  Traci 
Brown,  Cindy  Harrell,  Diane  Porter,  Jackie  Moore,  Mai  Masri,  Stephanie 
Kelpatuek,  Hope  Bough,  Lynn  Stoser,  Debbie  Gutmonn,  Nancy  Stewart, 
Cindy  Meyer. 


AfA 
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Sororitv  oresident 


W. 


hen  I  registered  for  rush  as  a 
freshman,  i  wasn't  sure  that  I  wanted 
to  pledge  a  sorority.  During  the  rush 
parties  something  about  the  system 
impressed  me  because  I  decided 
to  accept  a  bid  from  Zeta  Tau 
Alpha.  After  moving  in,  the  uncer- 
tainty did  not  go  away.  It  took  time 
to  adapt  to  Greek  life.  I  considered 
moving  into  an  apartment  where  it 
would  be  more  quiet  and  no  one 
would  ask  for  my  time  and  energy, 
Almost  always  surrounded  by  other 
people,  I  longed  for  privacy. 

In  spite  of  myself,  I  found  that  I 
started  to  enjoy  living  in  the  house. 

I  could  always  find  someone  to 
go  with  me  on  a  "blizzard  run"  or 
stay  up  and  study  with  me  until  4 
a.m.  Watching  the  members  pull 
together  to  produce  a  winning  ID 
Sing  Show  or  a  championship  foot- 
ball team  impressed  me.  I  realized 
that  getting  involved  provided  an 


education  not  attained  in  classes. 
The  more  I  gave  of  myself,  the  more  I 
learned. 

Then,  in  1980,  I  was  president  of 
my  chapter.  It  was  a  daily  chal- 
lenge to  make  sure  that  relations 
between  members,  committees, 
officers,  alumnae,  the  ZTA  National 
Council,  and  university  administra- 
tors were  running  smoothly. 

Often  I  had  mixed  feelings  about 
devoting  so  much  time  to  a  "social" 
organization.  The  job  did  have  defi- 
nite drawbacks.  Free  time  was  un- 
heard of  —  friends  jokingly  tried  to 
make  appointments  so  we  could 
get  together.  Consequently,  in- 
volvement in  other  campus  activi- 
ties was  limited. 

Sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate chapter  life  from  my  personal 
life.  Instead  of  asking  a  sorority  sister 
how  her  weekend  was,  I  found  my- 
self saying,  "Remember  our  execu- 
tive council  meeting  is  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  dining  room,  and  your  report  is 
due  to  our  province  president  by 
Friday." 

Once  in  a  while,  I  felt  alienated 
from  the  members  since  the  deci- 
sions that  I  made  were  not  always 


popular.  It  was  painful  to  tell  another 
officer  who  also  was  a  close  friend 
that  she  was  not  fulfilling  her  respon- 
sibilities. 

Fortunately,  the  negative  aspects 
about  the  position  of  president  were 
outnumbered  by  the  benefits.  Re- 
sponsibilities coupled  with  what 
seemed  like  never-ending  frenzy 
taught  me  how  to  work  efficiently 
under  pressure.  Decisions  come 
easier,  and  I  am  more  confident 
and  assertive  in  my  daily  life.  I 
learned  how  tact,  diplomacy,  and  a 
cool  head  could  achieve  goals.  I 
understand  people  better  than  be- 
fore and  appreciate  both  sides  of  a 
story. 

To  some  outsiders,  it  may  appear 
that  Greeks  live  in  a  type  of  fantasy 
world.  I  admit  that  borasses  and 
keggers  became  tiring.  As  a  senior 
thinking  about  the  future,  certain 
things  that  were  once  fun  or  impor- 
tant had  become  less  so.  Yet  I  also 
must  admit  that  being  an  integral 
part  of  a  sorority  prepared  me  for 
the  "real  world"  after  college,  more 
so  than  any  other  experience  in  my 
life. 

Michelle  Eisele 
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Row  One:  David  Fivel.Hal  Nagel,  Mike  Shane,  l\/litchSpecl<,GarYPavlofs- 
ky,  Bob  Wise,  Steve  Levin,  Mark  Rose,  Craig  Gordon,  Bruoe  Singer.  Row 
Two:  Dave  Sternberg,  Mike  Pekin,  Bruce  Weil,  Rich  Cristea,  Dave  Novit, 
Mike  Mintz,  Larry  RoTlin,  Mike  Ber1<e,  Jim  Siegal,  Jeff  Spielberg,  Howard 
Fishman,  Andy  Leary,  Steve  Rudman.  Row  Three:  Brian  Speck,  Dave 
Baruch,  Andy  Goldberg,  Ralph  Jacobson,  David  Lesser,  Scott  Hoffman, 


Freddy  Bailys,  Jeff  Rattner,  Sam  Zelony,  Bob  Goldstein,  Dan  Raffe,  Neal 
Shamis.  Row  Four:  Tom  Aronson,  Howard  Snow,  Bob  Goshen,  Dove 
Schwartz,  Todd  Friedenberg,  Mike  Schankerman,  Bill  Bodner,  Dave 
Rothenberg,  Neil  Olderman,  Ray  Bunes,  Bill  Spiegel,  Manne  Panne,  Steve 
Weil. 


AEn 

Alpha 
Epsilon  Pi 


AECD 


Row  One:  Ellen  Gold,  Beth  Miller,  Lisa  Blumberg,  Wendy  Grant,  Mary 
Madden,  Julie  Tannenbaum,  Rosie,  Melissa  Kamen,  Kothy  Orovitz,  Jackie 
Gibbons,  Tracy  Wiener,  Lisa  Shapiro,  Tammi  Zuckman,  Mindy  Kams,  Melin- 
da  Frydman,  Terri  Levin,  Karen  Levenson.  Row  Two:  Melissa  Miller,  Jamie 
Grossman,  Meredith  Winer,  Caroline  Schulman,  Jodi  Gibbons,  Margie  Mor- 
ris, Carolyn  Unger,  Lori  Wotzman,  Amy  Udesky,  "Bonus,"  Tina  Kletter,  Anne 
Kushen,  Lynt  Rosenberg,  Ronna  Friedman,  Arden  Kaplan,  Bobbi  Levin, 
Debbie  Hochman,  Robin  Goldberg,  Lisa  Levy  Row  Three:  Tracy  Turner,  Liz 


AECD 

Alpha 
Epsilon  Phil 


Weinstein,  Sharon  Cohn,  Lisa  Steinberg,  Sheri  Muchnick,  Lisa  Rachman, 
Judy  Kerns,  Debbie  Beiser,  Karen  Cable,  Mom  BJ,,  Sandy  Cohen,  Esther 
New/mark,  Paula  Tatooles,  Sharon  Magdovitz,  Shelly  Nahmias,  Sharon 
Fivee,  Carolyn  Levy,  Sheri  Moltlowitz,  Marcy  Levin,  Sue  Block,  Row  Four: 
Carol  Hirschfield,  Connie  Bracker,  Nancy  Rollin,  Lori  Drechsler,  Julie  Frank, 
Vicky  Green,  Audrey  Applesies,  Amy  Ross,  Julie  Juels,  Janet  Madden,  Amy 
Gabel,  Vanessa  Urch,  Ann  Wertz,  Ellen  Kantor,  Melissa  Gottlieb,  Lisa  Nel- 
son, Adrienne  Feig,  Julie  Bissinger,  Mariette  Aiello. 
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From  c  ass  to  crib 


Jeff  Gabbard 


T. 


he  women  of  Alpha  Epsilon  Phi 
felt  comfortable  in  bed  on  the  front 
lawn  of  Delta  Chi  fraternity  house. 

Chapter  members  watched 
television,  caught  up  with  home- 
work, and  fought  off  the  morning 
frost  as  they  lounged  on  king-size 
water  beds  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, answering  phone-In  donations 
forthe  relocation  of  the  Bloomington 
Red  Cross  chapter. 

Alpha  Epsilon  Phi  also  paired  with 
their  alumnae  during  homecoming 
weekend  to  raise  money  for  the 
Chlam  Sheba  Medical  Center  in 
Israel. 

But  all  work  and  no  play  makes 
chapter  members  dull  girls.  Their  so- 
cial calendar  was  full.  Five  dances 
rounded  out  the  year. 

Samuel  Yahtzee 


Dennis  Chambertin 


AOPi  activities 


T, 


he  women  of  Alpha  Omicron  Pi 
were  active  participants  in  events 
and  organizations  on  the  lU- 
Bloomington  campus  during  the 
1981-'82  year. 

The  Mini-500  trike  team,  com- 
posed of  four  experienced  riders, 
qualified  in  13th  position.  AOPi's 
counterpart  for  the  Little  500  festivi- 
ties. Delta  Chi  fraternity,  qualified 
28th  in  the  bike  race.  Combining 
their  talents  in  the  Big  Red  Relay,  the 
sorority-fraternity  team  finished  sixth 
out  of  33  teams.  Two  sorority  mem- 
bers were  chosen  to  model  for 
"Southern  Comfort,"  the  style  show 


that  kicked  off  Little  500  activities. 

With  their  act,  "Always  in  Love," 
AOPi  and  Delta  Upsilon  fraternity 
won  first  place  in  Division  C  of 
lU  Sing.  The  melodious  harmony, 
precise  choreography,  and  dedi- 
cation that  lasted  through  long 
hours  of  practice,  paved  the  way  for 
the  groups  win. 

Every  March,  AOPi  sponsors  a 
rock-a-thon  —  their  philanthropic 
project  to  raise  money  for  the  Arthri- 
tis Research  Foundation.  In  1981 -'82, 
the  rock-a-thon  was  in  the  Indiana 
Memorial  Union.  Ten  rocking  chairs 
were  rocked  continuously  for  22 
hours  by  AOPis  and  other  sorority 
and  fraternity  presidents,  each  tak- 
ing a  two-hour  shift.  The  event  raised 
$2,000, 

One  of  AOPi's  outstanding  mem- 
bers, Denise  O'Sullivan,  was  active 


in  both  internal  and  external  orga- 
nizations, and  maintained  close  to 
a  4.0  GPA.  O'Sullivan  has  been  a 
second  vice  president  of  the 
Panhellinic  Association,  and  held  a 
directorship  in  her  second  year  on 
Blue  Key/Mortar  Board. 

AOPi  is  also  represented  in  various 
other  university  organizations. 
AOPi  had  the  most  sorority  members 
on  lU  Student  Foundation,  as  well  as 
one  representative  on  the  steering 
committee.  Others  participated  in 
Student  Athletic  Board,  the  Red 
Steppers,  InPIRG,  and  WIUS  radio 
station. 

At  AOPi's  national  convention  in 

1981,  the  lU  chapter  was  presented 

the  Scholarship  Award  for  the  best 

overall  achievement  scholastically. 

Lisa  Wolf 

Public  Relations  Chairman 


Aon 


Row  One:  Greta  Gerberding,  Beth  Kaser,  Cottiy  Underwood,  Sue  Bagger- 
ly,  Cindy  Reuter,  Tina  Osting,  Dianne  Bottreal,  Mictiele  Donotiue,  Teri  Kelly, 
Mictielle  Mettiod,  Karen  Marencik,  Kim  Crowel,  Julie  Thonnas,  Jayne  Kid- 
well.  Row  Two:  Jennifer  Hessong,  Lisa  Wolf,  Elisa  Aderman,  Linda  Smitti, 
Betti  Quinnby,  Jeannie  Prange,  Julie  Pope,  Ctiristi  Brinegar.  Row  Three: 
Kristy  Collins,  Karen  Kincade,  Beth  Bowman,  Becky  Snepp,  Denise  O'Sulli- 
van,  Sarah  Kincaid,  Laurie  La  Rosh,  Clarissa  Hansen,  Susan  Davis,  Becky 


Alber,  Patti  Kennedy,  Laura  Hawkins,  Karen  Kelly,  Kim  Van  Volar,  Debbie 
Bogue,  Carolyn  Cox,  Bobbie  Viar.  Sandy  Martin,  Kris  Burgart.  Row  Four: 
Wendy  Loftus,  Sarah  Griffis,  Susan  Wagner,  Terri  Crouse,  Laura  Castetter,  Liz 
O'Palka,  Lisa  Kessler,  Lora  Edmunds,  Joy  White,  Jeanette  Rutherford,  Liz 
Ponkhurst.  Row  Five:  Leigh  Dye,  Mary  Alice  Stout,  Dorice  Kelly,  Marsha 
Daily,  Martha  Nebelsiek,  Beth  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Carol  Pennington,  Lorraine 
Becker,  Linda  Childress,  trina  Ringenberg,  Becky  Bartels,  Cindy  Feld. 


Aon 

Alpha 
Omicron  Pi 


AICD 


Row  One:  Dan  Allemeier,  Tim  Sullivan,  MarV  Lewis,  Bob  Daniels,  Angel,  Les 
Meredith,  MarV  Stoecklein,  Don  Curtiss,  Matt  Berkson.  Row  Two:  Tim  Potts, 
Jeff  Anderson,  Bill  Kiszia,  Mike  Brown,  Bill  Swanson,  Row  Three:  Dale  Allen, 
Kurt  Miller,  Brian  LaRue,  Dick  Kocti,  Brian  Hittinger,  Don  Armey,  George 
Shattuck,  Dave  Walcott,  Mike  Whitacre,  Bob  Johnson.  Row  Four:  Mike 


Fncke,  Mike  Goonewardene,  Dave  Happel,  Bo  Belter,  Pat  McDonald,  Glen 
Barb,  Andy  Simon,  Bill  Elliott,  Mike  Struhs,  Eric  Bom,  Andy  Gurentz,  Jeff 
Nelson.  Row  Five:  Kevin  Foster,  Brian  Dick,  Steve  Kucharski,  Bob  Byers,  John 
Haussecker,  Steve  Gillette,  Bill  Teer,  Jeff  Bowers,  Craig  Wakefield,  Dave 
Struhs,  Scott  Miller,  Chris  Buls,  Jeff  Lind,  Dave  Anderson,  Mike  Smith. 


AICD 

Alpha' 
Sigma  Ph 


ATO 


Row  One:  Dan  Davis,  Gomez  Duarte,  Dave  Schneel,  Scott  Bloke,  Julie 
Edwards,  Scott  Funk,  "Toby",  Green  Gzeschin.  Row  Two:  "Schooner",  Josey 
Whales,  Greg  Gee,  Skid  Walters.  Row  Three:  Dan  Herendeen,  "Yoda", 
"Face",  Howard  Houston,  Jack  Pearson,  Dave  Fleming,  Bob  Rice,  Dave 
Bok,  Rich  Birkhold,  Chris  Wertile,  Pat  Keszei.  Row  Four:  "Squirb",  Bill  Voitiein, 
Jim  Deist,  Mike  Evans,  Leo  Magrini,  Tom  Hunter,  Mike  Martell,  Jay  Homock- 
er,  Eric  Charon,  Paul  Paslaski,  Tim  Hunter,  Chris  Proffitt,  John  Regan.  Row 
Five:  Jeff  Hellar,  John  Theis,  Mart<  Fuller,  Jim  Hammond,  "Beeched  Whaler", 


Fritz  Westenfelder,  Jay  Jordan,  Mike  Saitzstein,  Chuck  Rudman,  Gordon 
Bulen,  Randy  Oscarson,  Jeff  Smith,  Todd  Sotkiewicz,  Scott  Moss,  "Wrong- 
way"  Taylor,  Phil  Hammerstrom,  Darren  Grey,  Jeff  Ethridge,  Larry  Feit.  Row 
Six:  Gary  Kramer,  Donn  Cooper,  Blair  Kellison,  Barry  Brown,  Doug  Wolfe, 
Conrad  Turke,  Greg  Gordon,  Stu  Wilder,  Eric  Neal,  "Scary"  Cunningham, 
Buddy  Stewart,  Dave  Bellifuil,  "Bug"  Druce,  "Sledge",  Bill  Woemer,  John 
Olin,  Craig  Kramer,  Chris  Bruner,  Frank  Cory,  "Weasel". 


ATO 

Alpha 

Tau  Omega 


Row  One:  Suzanne  Scaglione,  Lori  Gulp,  Suzie  Sidenvicz,  Kathy  Acheson, 
Jennie  Dickey,  Toni  Thomas.  Linda  Goodman,  Mom  Huffman,  Tena  Weav- 
er, Cindy  Mines,  Linda  Sirota,  Shelly  Warrick,  Linda  Williams,  Michelle  Arthur. 
Row  Two:  Sharon  Kobus,  Roseanne  Britain,  Lisa  Branstetfer,  Ellen  Goldinger, 
Missy  Ellis,  Renee  Trainer,  Lori  Arnold,  Shirley  Alexander,  Susan  McGarry, 
Dale  Pehike,  Gretchen  Wahl,  Alice  Amdt,  Debbie  Bennett,  Cindy  Wood- 
man, Kim  Day,  Linda  Hauch,  Teresa  Gray.  Row  Three:  Lynn  Fettig,  Beth 


Schilling,  Diane  Sprod,  Cathy  Denrxnet,  Pam  Raney,  Bonnie  Davis,  Andy  Ely, 
Debbie  Farrar,  Lisa  Kambich,  Shelley  Miller,  Kathy  McNamara,  Julie 
Veraeyen,  Helen  Kurlarder,  Linda  Baer,  Lorrie  Wildman,  Michele  Bac,  Lori 
Goeth,  Jan  Messick,  Karen  Stark,  Pam  Buctxanan,  Judy  Zimmerman,  Deb- 
bie Lemon.  Row  Four:  Wendy  Wagner,  Sue  Higgins,  Leah  Colville,  Paula 
Webber,  Kay  LaBarbara,  Julie  Browne,  Susan  Holder,  Cheryl  Cole,  Erika 
Chilman,  Anita  Spitz,  Karen  Scharenberg,  Lori  Cooney,  Janet  Marvel. 


AO) 


Aloha  Phi 
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Alpha  Phi  "helping  hearts" 


A, 


Dennis  Chamberlin 


ilpha  Phi  sorority  is  a  visible 
chapter  at  lU.  They  participate  in 
most  intramurals,  including  vol- 
leyball, flag  football,  and  swim- 
ming. Chapter  members  are  active 
v^/ith  campus  organizations.  At  the 
same  time,  they  also  are  concerned 
about  the  Bloomington  community. 

More  than  3,000  heart-shaped 
lollipops  were  sold  under  the  slogan 
"Help  Lick  Heart  Disease,"  with  the 
proceeds  going  to  the  Bloomington 
Hospital  cardiac  care  unit. 

Each  Alpha  Phi  chapter  in  the 
country  sold  "helping  hearts"  during 
the  two  weeks  before  Valentine's 
Day.  The  sales  are  a  national  Alpha 
Phi  tradition  and  their  main  philan- 
thropic project.  This  was  the  first 
year,  however,  that  the  lU  chapter 
donated  their  proceeds  to  a  local 
heart  association. 

A  president's  dinner  launched  the 
project  February  3  at  the  house.  The 
presidents  from  all  Greek  chapters 
and  several  student  organizations 
were  invited.  The  Alpha  Phis  cre- 
ated enthusiasm  for  the  project  as 
they  informed  the  ID  community 
about  the  sales. 

Chapter  members  sold  the  lolli- 
pops in  dorms,  Greek  houses,  select 
buildings  on  campus,  and  in  local 
businesses,  They  were  able  to  don- 
ate $400. 

"Helping  hearts"  was  not  the  only 
philanthropic  work  of  Alpha  Phi.  A 
Teeter-Totter  Then  with  Pi  Kappa 
Alpha  fraternity  was  held  Home- 
coming weekend  on  the  sorority's 
lawn  for  the  Monroe  County  Heart 
Fund.  Also,  Alpha  Phi  joined  with  Chi 
Phi  fraternity  in  September  for  a 
Pole-a-thon  to  raise  funds  for  Muscu- 
lar Dystrophy. 

Scholastically,  Alpha  Phi  was 
ranked  number  one  among  the  22 
sororities  fall  semester,  and  second 
in  the  spring.  Their  float  won  second 
place  in  the  Homecoming  parade, 
and  they  won  third  for  their  window 
display.  Also,  chapter  member 
Suzie  Kays  was  elected  Homecom- 
ing queen.  For  lU  Sing,  they  paired 
with  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Fraternity  and 
placed  third  in  Division  B. 

Alpha  Phis  are  active  in  lU  Foun- 
dation, Student  Athletic  Board,  Stu- 
dent Alumni  Council,  and  the  Indi- 
ana Daily  Student.  In  addition, 
members  helped  with  the  Spirit  of 
Sport  All-Nighter. 

Jean  Crider 


Crush  niaht 


T. 


he  girls  asked  the  boys  to  the 
party,  even  though  it  wasn't  Sadie 
Hawkins  Day.  But  Alpha  Chi  Ome- 
ga's Crush  Night  still  had  most  of 
the  attributes  of  Dogpatch's  famous 
event. 

Eighty-five  Alpha  Chi  women 
asked  "a  man  they  had  a  crush  on" 
to  a  party  on  November  3  at  the 
Hopp.  The  men  remained  in  sus- 
pense until  the  end  of  the  evening  as 
to  which  Alpha  Chi  had  invited 
them. 

The  sorority  sisters  ended  the 
event  by  voting  for  the  position  of 
"King  Crush."  Chuck  Carstensen,  a 
member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  fratern- 
ity, won  and  received  a  tankard  as 
a  prize.  Lil'  Abner  would  have  been 
proud. 

Sosho  Wilson 


AXO 


Row  One:  Amy  Hamilton,  Willie,  Mom  Harvey,  Jenny  Heitler.  Row  Two: 
Jennifer  Cord,  Brenda  Deitch,  KaHnryn  Schmid,  Renee  Marchese,  Chris 
Yelton,  Susie  Lloyd,  Susie  Miller,  Karen  Speer,  Deanne  Martin,  Jennifer  Wes- 
sels,  Bemadette  Riebe,  Row  Three:  Traci  Frencfi,  Becky  Fogelsong,  Mary 
Gotta,  Beth  Viellieu,  Laurie  Boomer,  Diane  Ballantine,  Lisa  Krasich,  Teri 


Hughes,  Melissa  Proffitt,  Debbie  Seppala,  Karyn  Prince,  Kafhy  Ver/,  Kris 
Randall,  Row  Four:  Sandy  Albers,  Mollie  Stager,  Jody  Kosanovich,  Karin 
Routebuch,  Shawn  Fowler,  Liz  Cochran,  Sheila  Stebbens,  Debbie  Kelso, 
Leah  Rust,  Carol  Nicolette,  Bonnie  Bilella,  Anne  Forestal. 


AXO 

Alpha 

Chi  Omega 
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Row  One:  Rick  Gasaway,  Steve  Hoagburg,  Steve  Klayman,  Greg  Mueller 
Rob  Wright,  Warren  Dubois,  Bruce  Everett,  Bob  Gallant,  Bruce  Cox,  Jim 
Hetland.  Scott  Long,  Dove  Flelstier,  Row  Two:  Merrick  Mossman,  Tim  Sulli- 
van, Mike  MInicti,  Brent  Morris,  Brady  Gruemmer,  Jeff  Hamilton,  Spyke 
Barker,  Mark  Pugti,  Greg  Wyant,  Tom  Chiollman,  Tim  Walters.  Row  Three: 
Keith  Myers,  Tim  Krueger,  Bruce  Roacti,  Mark  Wrigtit,  Frank  Calto,  Ron 
Lauter,  Reggie  TIsdale,  Jeff  Mueller,  Jeff  Lembke,  Mike  Wakeland,  Row 


Four:  Chris  Holmes,  Courtney  Gorman,  Scott  Hlland,  Kevin  Kasbaum,  Mike 
Quellhorst,  Alex  Brown,  Chip  Ball,  Dave  Morrical,  Mike  Harrison,  Dovid  Troy, 
Scott  Lougtvey,  John  Fatvey,  Joe  Greenlee,  Stuart  Genung,  Bob  Pugh,  Mark 
Walker,  Paul  Terknheimer,  Charlie  Lozow,  Chris  Deveny.  Row  Five:  Keith 
Lusson,  Mike  Schneider,  Dave  Brinker,  John  Oliver,  Doug  Lauter,  Mike  Miller, 
Scott  Roberts,  John  Cajmpton,  Dave  Wilson,  Greg  Miller,  John  Brocco, 
Chuck  Chamness,  John  Lugar,  Ross  MacLennan,  Kent  Webb. 


Bon 
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The  Greek  ABCs 


p 

V_y  reek  letters  are  placed  on  ev- 
erything —  pillows,  glasses,  book- 
marks, stuffed  animals,  and  even 
barrettes  and  glasses.  Ttiey  are 
found  down  shiirt  sleeves,  across 
sweatshiirts,  and  on  top  of  visor 
brims.  Perhaps  the  more  visible 
placement  of  Greek  letters  is  across 
sweatpant  bottoms. 

Local  merchants  make  it  easy  for 
Greek  members  to  purchase  sports- 
wear. Numerous  Bioomington 
stores  will  attach  the  letters  at  a 
minimal  charge,  an  average  of 
$1.50. 

Another  source  for  Greek  letter 
sportswear  is  through  sportswear 
companies.  Oftentimes,  repre- 
sentatives present  sportswear  shows 
at  chapter  houses,  making  letters 
available  on  anything  from  button- 
down  shirts  to  Izod  t-shirts. 

Samuel  Yahtzee 


Candleliaht 


T. 


he  word  spread  quickly  through 
the  Gomma  Phi  Beta  sorority  house: 
"There's  a  candlelight  tonight." 

At  12:30,  after  lunch,  the  Gamma 
Phis  would  perform  the  traditional 
ceremony,  one  common  to  all 
sororities.  At  the  candlelight,  a 
chapter  member  would  announce 
that  she  was  either  engaged, 
pinned,  or  lavaliered.  No  one  would 
know  which  sister  it  was, 

"Coleen,  did  you  see  the  sign?" 
Patty  Plant  said.  "There's  a  candle- 
light today!  Who  could  it  be?"  The 
halls  buzzed  with  speculation.  In- 
termingled with  excited  chatter, 
lunch  was  rushed,  everyone  in  an 
unspoken  hurry  to  start  the  cere- 
mony. 

Women  lined  both  sides  of  the 
stairs  and  branched  into  a  circle  in 


the  living  room.  The  house  mother, 
Jacqueline  Brummet,  appeared  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs  clutching  a  pink 
condie  in  a  clear  cut-glass  holder. 
As  she  lighted  the  candle,  all  voices 
joined  in  harmony:  "Today  while  the 
blossom  still  clings  to  the  vine,/ril 
taste  your  strawberries  and  drink 
your  sweet  wine, /A  million  tomor- 
rows will  all  pass  away/And  there  I 
forget  all  joys  that  are  mine  today," 

Holly  McNolting's  eyes  froze  on 
Karen  Russell,  She  was  sure  that 
Karen  would  be  the  one  to  exting- 
uish the  candle,  announcing  her  en- 
gagement. After  all,  Karen  and  her 
boyfriend  were  both  seniors  and 
had  been  a  steady  couple  longer 
than  most.  Maybe  it  would  be  Judy 
Ratzjczak,  or  Megan  Byrne,  who 
was  already  pinned. 

When  the  candle  completed  one 
round,  still  lit,  the  group  applauded. 
It  was  not  a  lavalier —  someone  was 


either  pinned  or  engaged. 

The  sisters  hesitated  as  the  candle 
passed  to  them  a  second  time. 
Occasionally,  a  woman  feigned 
blowing  it  out,  then  passed  it  on. 
There  was  more  applause  when  the 
candle  finished  its  second  round, 
still  burning.  Someone  was  en- 
gaged. 

Eyes  traveled  from  senior  to 
senior,  the  most  probable  choices. 
So,  when  Connie  Boeglin,  a  junior, 
blew  out  the  flame,  the  shock  was 
even  greater. 

From  across  the  room,  Anne  Hink- 
ley,  Connie's  sorority  mother,  rushed 
to  embrace  her  daughter.  Others 
bombarded  her  with  exclaims  of 
congratulation  and  surprise.  As 
each  woman  hugged  Connie,  she 
glanced  out  of  the  corner  of  her 
eyes,  scanning  the  room:  "Who's 
next?" 

Kinn  Russell 


rcDB 


Row  One:  Connie  Boeglin,  Ann  Ford,  Megan  Byrne,  Kelly  Moron,  Helen 
Badger,  Terri  Smith,  Linda  Gibbs,  Beth  Hortshaw.  Row  Two:  Diane  Linsky, 
Laura  Boehm,  Laura  Folk,  Amy  teghtmeyer,  Gino  Sullivan,  Becky  Johns, 
Maureen  Schroder.  Row  Three:  Lori  Carney,  Linda  Phillips,  Polly  Plant,  Mary 
Hale,  Jane  Cruze,  Denise  Gibson.  Row  Four:  Erin  Gale,  Robin  Roose,  Becky 
Bolon,  Susan  Engebrect,  Kim  McPheeters,  Potti  Palmer,  Fran  Franklin.  Row 


Five:  Missy  Smith,  Jane  Callahan,  Tammy  Comwell,  Kelly  Welch,  Kerry 
Tober,  Eileen  Verkomp,  Sherri  Jones.  Row  Six:  Kathy  Rose,  Nancy 
Adelhelm,  Laura  Richey,  Holly  McNulty,  Kris  Schmidt,  Laura  Ritter.  Row 
Seven:  Cathy  Spurlock,  Sue  Umiker,  Judy  Cobb,  Jenny  Comann,  Nancy 
Kuper. 


rcDB 

Gamma 
Phi  Beta 


Row  One:  Amy  Haerle,  Betsy  Strenk,  Nancy  Herendeen,  Jennifer  Brown, 
Shaw  Bayse,  Lisa  Newhouse,  Barbie  Slade.  AN  Desmond,  Karol  Lee  Malo- 
vaoy,  Alice  Saint.  Row  Two:  Holly  Hyatt,  Sherri  Salin,  Kathy  Evans,  Mary 
Rappe,  Tammi  Thommen,  Mary  Helen  Irvine,  Laura  Welch,  Madeline 
Hapak,  Julie  Dummich,  Kris  Walters,  Angie  Beer,  Row  Three:  Missy  Jacob- 
son,  Kris  Fesler,  Marl  Pastor,  Julie  Mason,  Kathy  Kurlander,  Sonya  Nail,  Julie 
Oxford.  Leslie  Strauss,  Jessica  Donnelly.  Donna  McNeely,  Susie  Kinnett,  Lyn 


Delta  Gamma 


Gillman,  Cherie  Rheins,  Suzy  White,  Anna  Holcomb,  Ellen  Magrini,  Anne 
Miller,  Patty  Dooley,  Patti  Lange,  Missy  Halle,  Carol  Davis.  Row  Four:  Cathy 
Ashinger,  Borb  Mueller,  Lynn  Banker,  Mary  Logan,  Vickie  Stevenson.  Jill 
Shissler.  Row  Five:  Leslie  Giffin.  Susie  McQuigg.  Leah  Ann  Hollingsworth, 
Cary  Holland.  Lynn  Halloran.  Row  Six:  Theresa  Brown.  Sarah  Klein.  Karen 
Day,  Anne  Thompson. 
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Anchor  Splash 


D. 


elta  Gamma  sponsored  its 
second  annual  Anchor  Splash  Sep- 
tember 13  at  Royer  Pool.  They  raised 
$763  for  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  and 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  Seventeen 
fraternities  and  one  independent 
team  from  Briscoe  competed  in  the 
synchronized  sv\/imming,  relay 
races,  and  raft  races.  Sororities  par- 
ticipated by  cheering  on  their 
paired  fraternity,  presenting  a  fire- 
up  serenade  and  competing  in  a 
banner  contest. 


photos   Alan  Dorow 


AAA 


Row  One:  Denlse  Rousseau,  Mary  Jurgens.  Lynn  Hodges,  Cindy  Smith, 
Alison  Timmel,  Michelle  Gregg,  Karin  Walker  Row  Two:  Missy  Mueller, 
Lesle  Sheffer,  Marcie  Spence.  Lori  Schuning,  Row  Three:  Mom  Dot,  Hansel, 
Susan  Stawick,  Carrie  Henck.  Stacy  Smith,  Terry  Keams,  Jill  Dalton,  Chris 
Poison,  Dione  Custer,  Julie  Bleck,  Bev  Miller,  Jen  Coudan,  Lisa  Kelsch.  Row 
Four:  Beth  Moore,  Kasey  Cusick,  Korano  Sanders,  Angle  Price,  Marty  Ber- 


nard, Gail  Amster,  Terri  Louer,  Joni  Ligocki,  Lynn  Dusthimer,  Lana  Rodino, 
Troy  Troeger,  Shawn  Colauitt,  Row  Five:  Carolyn  Downing,  Sandy  Goelzer, 
Cindy  Peter,  Alison  Streiff,  Karen  Woodruft,  Jeanine  Nayle,  Maria  Gassen- 
smith,  Holli  Kallick,  Melanie  O'Mara,  Lou  Ann  Whitten,  Lisa  Winkle,  Lisa 
Peter.  Julie  Smith,  Lynn  Gorski,  Roni  Figueroa, 


AAA 
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Delta  Delta 


Row  One:  Sherrv  Snyder,  Anita  Cofer,  Mora  Kolman,  Laurie  Redden,  Mary 
Arger,  Romel  Rettinger,  Caroi  Suliivan,  Joan  Foret,  Jane  Mobley,  Debbie 
Trombino,  Keilee  Rose,  Jan  Carteaux,  Barb  Westlai<e,  Mary  Beth  Barret, 
Row  Two:  IVIary  Myers,  Lesiie  Knoil,  Karen  Thomas,  Judy  Krueckenberg, 
Anne  Syl<es,  Margy  Potter,  Monica  Long,  Caria  Levy,  Kim  Cruthers,  Mom  A., 
Kay  Schaber,  Laura  Heeke,  Keily  Pierce,  Laura  Moyers,  Kathy  Kase,  Tracy 
Stevi/art.  Row  Three:  Mariiyn  Skoggs,  Mary  Jane  Reinhold,  Cindy  Purcanin, 
Michele  Johnson,  Beth  Petrucce,  Susan  Roberts,  Terry  Vaugiian,  Kathy 


Moyers,  Carolyn  Doyie,  Marcio  Kauchak,  Julie  Johnson,  Cindy  Thomas, 
Jeanne  Wudell,  Sue  Cosby,  Laura  Meshulam.  Row  Four:  Diane  Fette,  Beth 
Lawrence,  Sue  Sommers,  Gina  Clarke,  Terry  Klarich,  Anita  Walters,  Susan 
Wiles,  Melissa  Murin,  Ellen  VanStone,  Kane  Gustafson,  Suzanne  Painchoud, 
Pam  Wyss,  Gail  Timour,  Cindy  Lenburg.  Row  Five:  Maureen  Wetmore,  Sue 
Degenkolb,  Jacque  Aaron,  Sheila  Tanner,  Lisa  Goodknight,  Suzie  Fergu- 
son, Karen  Plunkett,  Cindy  Moyer,  Nancy  LaFave,  Dorothy  Harms,  Becky 
McAdam. 


Delta  Zeta 
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Row  One:  Kevin  Murphy,  Tom  Gerfiart,  Dan  Manella,  John  Handley,  Marie 
Doyle.  Row  Two:  Jeff  Rasmussen,  Mati  Webster,  Ed  Cramer,  Brad  Light, 
Wayne  Keown,  Bryan  Manner,  Greg  Sykes,  Tim  Powers,  Jeff  Gullett,  Dave 
Manion,  Row  Three:  Chris  Leffert,  Mart<  Dugan.  Dave  Vignolo,  Scott  Fis- 
cher, Andy  Wallace,  Don  Marsh,  Mike  Edwards,  Jim  Allen,  Bob  Dunklau. 
Row  Four:  Ken  Sohaski,  Todd  Powers,  Steve  Shearon,  Bruce  Campell,  John 
Haffner,  Bruce  Baird,  Jim  Low,  Dirt<  Young,  Neil  Cohen,  Rob  Raley,  Doug 


White,  Jack  Shonahan,  Mike  Brunton,  Scott  Miller,  Chris  Manella,  Mart< 
Spinks,  Brad  Bucknam,  John  Alexander,  Tim  Scheerer,  Jim  Wagner,  Monty 
Warrick,  Frank  Impicciche,  Row  Five:  Dave  Onderdonk,  Todd  Boney,  Scott 
Wittman,  Brad  Kamman,  Greg  Wolljung,  Jeff  Howard,  Randy  Smock,  Pierre 
Twer,  Chuck  Albers,  Bill  Lovejoy,  George  Grossardt,  Bert  Harrison,  Scott 
Kamman,  John  Gall,  Greg  Eisner. 


ATA 

Delta 
Tau  Delta 


Greek  Classic 


F, 


ifty  men  ran  and  jumped  over 
each  other,  finally  pushing  a  huge 
multicolored  ball  over  Their  op- 
ponents' goal.  A  sweaty  Delta  Chi 
emerged  from  the  crowd.  "It's  a 
rough  event,"  he  said  of  the  Hoosier 
Ball  Tournament.  "You  get  pretty 
beat  up  out  there." 

The  tournament  was  part  of  the 
second  annual  Greek  Classic,  a 
$3,300  weekend  of  activities  solely 
for  Greek  chapters,  it  was  sponsored 
by  the  Panhelienic  Association  and 
the  Interfratemity  Council  Septem- 
ber 18-20  in  Woodlawn  Field. 


Fraternities  and  sororities  teamed 
up  for  the  weekend  according  to 
pre-arranged  Homecoming  pairs. 
The  winning  combination  of  Kappa 
Sigma  and  Delta  Zeta  received 
their  honors  at  a  banquet  in  a  local 
restaurant.  They  received  the  Clas- 
sic Cup,  having  won  first  place  in  ttie 
Hoosier  Bail  Tournament,  the  banner 
painting  contest,  and  the  golf 
tournament. 

Kappa  Sigma  also  received  the 
Fraternity  Overall  Cup  for  the  highest 
achievement  in  three  strictly  male 
events:  Hoosier  Bail,  golf,  and  a 


three-mile  run  through  campus. 
Second-  and  ttiird-piace  honors  in 
that  contest  went  to  Phi  Delta  Theta 
and  Lambda  Chi  Alpha. 

From  25  to  30  members  of  each 
chapter  participated  in  the 
weekend's  events.  "It's  an  effort  to 
get  everyone  to  participate  and 
have  a  good  time,"  said  Georgia 
Fromm,  Panhel  Greek  Classic  di- 
rector. "It's  the  only  thing  all  year  that 
the  Greeks  do  all  together." 

Lily  Bejarano 


Delta  UDSilon  fire  truck 


L 


o  Greeks,  there's  no  question 
whot  it  is.  To  dorm  residents,  it's 
somewhat  of  o  mystery.  But  to  mem- 
bers of  Delta  Upsilon  fraternity,  it's 
their  own  special  gimmick. 
It's  the  Delta  Upsilon  fire  truck, 
"The  story  of  the  truck  starts  in 
1924,  when  the  old  DU  house  was 
destroyed  by  fire,"  said  Marc  Odier, 
junior  and  chapter  president.  "A 
new  house  was  built  in  1926  and  a 
fire  truck  was  acquired  by  the  chap- 
ter as  a  mascot." 

The  mascot  nas  remained  the 
same  ever  since,  with  a  new  truck 
replacing  the  old  one  every  six  to 
seven  years.  The  chapter  usually 
learns  of  sources  for  new  trucks  by 
word  of  mouth  or  throuah  members 
of  the  house.  The  current  truck  came 
from  Muncie-Hamilton  township. 


The  fraternity  uses  the  truck 
throughout  the  year,  mostly  for 
transportation  to  and  from  house 
functions.  Every  year  the  house  has 
an  informal  theme  dance,  "Fire- 
man's Fling,"  in  celebration  of  the 
original  fire.  Members  pick  up  their 
dotes  in  the  truck  and  take  them 
back  to  the  house,  which  is  deco- 
rated as  a  fire  station.  The  chapter 
also  uses  it  for  serenades,  to  "kid- 
nap" sororities,  and  to  promote 
philanthropic  projects,  including 
the  Red  Cross  blood  drive. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  a 
fire  truck  proves  to  be  too  conspic- 
uous. Such  was  the  case  when  the 
truck  was  driven  to  College  Mall. 

It  was  ticketed  for  parking  in  a  fire 
lane. 

Peter  Pons 
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Row  One:  Bob  Small,  Todd  Campi,  Eric  Webber,  Thorn  Glass,  LIto 
Clemente,  Mike  McCarthy,  Doug  Dickmonn,  Robin  Baroni,  Dave  Wampler, 
Doug  Newell.  Row  Two:  Tom  Slivousky,  John  Hetzel,  Doug  Grove,  Tom  Hintz, 
Bill  Enright,  Mike  Lockhart,  Victor  Derdak,  Brent  Owens,  Matthew  Blanco, 
Tim  Marshall,  Rich  Delano,  Dave  Snyder,  Byron  Vainrib,  Alan  Bradley,  Dan 
Ladendorf.  Row  Three:  Bill  Beaumont,  Brad  Moore,  Carey  McKibben, 
Greg  Hulse,  Gary  Kern,  Dan  LaBrash,  Chris  Davis,  Kevin  Howard,  Chuck  Alt, 


Rob  Cannell,  Doug  Zook.  Row  Four:  Dave  Fox,  Lev  Krawczuk,  K.  Leon  Click, 
Tom  Reed,  Pete  Tnurin,  Pete  Lawrence,  John  Beauchamp,  Dave  Adkins, 
Greg  Katzman.  Row  Five:  Ed  Snelz,  Rob  Thompson,  Ronald  N.  Perkov,  Brad 
Kerch,  Dick  Williams,  Marc  Odier,  Randy  Borror,  Mike  Schulte,  Todd  Stark, 
Scott  Schutte,  Ed  Marshall,  Row  Six:  Kent  Mitchell.,  Dennis  Gentry,  Jim 
VanRenterghem,  Gary  Sims. 


AY 


Delta  Upsilon 


Row  One:  Dave  Bond,  Jim  Piskura.  Row  Two:  Steve  Porter,  Mike  Speiry,  Jim 
Lee,  John  DeWitt,  Scott  Senese,  Scott  Griffin,  Stan  Lynn,  Mike  Gregory,  Keith 
Kirt<ham,  Keith  Spence,  Todd  Check,  Steve  Karogin.  Row  Three:  Stu  Dow- 
den,  Jeff  Hedges,  Rich  Kapp,  Jim  Morris,  Jeff  Forney,  Fred  Demshar,  Peter 
Paris,  Glen  Susdorf,  Bill  Lorah,  Geoff  Hyman,  Dave  Molse,  Row  Four:  Mike 


Davis,  Mike  Shane,  Mike  Bergin,  Chris  Gutowsky,  Randy  Strong,  Dave  Fogin, 
Jay  Coy,  Matt  Judge,  John  Cecere,  Rich  Eari,  Todd  Fleener,  Kip  Tew,  Mark 
Dame,  Bob  Green,  Rick  Sowder,  Dan  Robertson.  Row  Five:  Bias  Mamaril, 
Brian  Kinnaman,  Steve  Lewis,  Mike  Silence,  Jerry  Kane,  Ed  Plctt,  Adam 
Giles,  Eliah  Kohn,  Ed  Lacis,  Brian  Peters,  Sam  Thompson, 


AX 

Delta  Chi 


ZBT 


Row  One:  Paul  Kraus,  Gregg  Dolin,  Jess  Bloomenkranz,  Howard  Stolberg, 
Mitch  Goldman,  Steve  Schreibman,  Mike  Sheinkop,  Ken  Goodman,  Brad 
Berish,  Danny  Spungen,  Steve  Buckmann.  Row  Two:  Andy  Cohen,  David 
Grobart,  Steve  Cohen,  Scott  Lasky,  Mike  Shartiag,  Steve  Rothschild,  Darrell 
Selig,  Eric  Rollman,  Darryl  Klubeck,  Dave  Greenwald,  Mike  Taitel.  Row 


Three:  Pete  Englander,  Scott  Robin,  Ed  Rubin,  Todd  Nathan,  Joy  Fishman, 
Dave  Wolf,  Scott  Stolberg,  Steve  Stamler,  Neal  Schneider,  Steve  Newman, 
Andy  Hoffman,  Mike  Newman,  Jon  Simon,  Steve  Rabin,  Gary  Tremaine, 
Bob  Rosenfeld,  Jimmy  Roland, 


ZBT 

Zeta 
Beta  Tau 


ZTA 


Row  One:  Lon  Benninghoff,  Madelon  Pratt,  Lori  Davison,  Suzy  Kettlekomp, 
Lisa  Price,  Cheryl  Lewandowski,  Barbie  Kuntz,  Sheila  Quieser,  Laura 
Sheehan,  Jennifer  DeHaven,  Becki  Sage,  Judy  Cohn,  Sue  Stone.  Row  Two: 
Amy  Kaltenreider,  Terry  Haire,  Rose  Schoettle,  Debbie  Mattingly,  Nancy 
Steigerwalt,  Sherri  Kunkel,  Carmen  Norris,  Sherri  Klockmonn,  Michelle  Eisele, 
Jenny  Strange,  Betsy  Beggs,  Nancy  Brentlinger,  Bobbi  Tankel,  Kelly  Schen- 
del,  Christy  lllison.  Row  niree:  Susan  Smith,  Kathy  Samperi,  Barb  Hickey, 


Julia  Smalley,  Debbie  Wieneke,  Laura  Vann,  Lori  Rosenthal,  Nikki  Stamos, 
Sherri  Bopp,  Mary  Ellen  Jones,  Robin  Hoopingardner,  Lori  Seybert,  Diane 
Hotz,  Diane  Mattingly,  Libra  Wagner,  Hilary  Burke,  Liz  Lewis,  Row  Four: 
Dawn  Collins,  Kelli  Mann,  Tracy  Geber,  Kyle  Larson,  Minnie  Martino,  Linda 
Kucharski,  Merrie  Lynn  Beatty,  Susan  Wittenberg,  Tamela  Nailey,  Kathy 
Page,  Debbie  Sparks,  Kitty  Boso,  Terri  Skeens,  Renee  Sobak,  Becky  Shop- 
pert,  Vicki  Cotosoviles,  Sadonna  Swann,  Leslie  Venderly. 


ZTA 

Zeta 
Tau  Alpha 
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Row  One:  Sean  O'Connor,  Mike  Fox,  Mike  Hughes,  Sena  Proctor,  Mike 
Marshall,  Russ  Komblut,  Steve  Guggenheim,  Randy  Sanders,  Kevin  Feazell, 
Randy  Rainey.  Row  Two:  Bart  Book,  Scott  Lynch,  Bill  Davisson,  Charlie 
Bogusz,  Jeff  Ammerman,  Joel  Frank,  Mike  Dum,  Ken  Samuel,  Mark  Fox. 
Row  Three:  John  Clark.  Craig  Brown,  John  Boyer,  Nick  Brown,  Todd  Beja, 
Vem  Wamsley,  Mike  Marks,  Brian  Moore,  Brian  Husselman.  Row  Four:  Chris 


Breech,  Kevin  Rak,  Jim  Warren,  Jim  Badger,  Ross  Higgins,  Bob  Kotrba,  Marty 
Layden,  Scott  Foreman,  John  Haines,  Brian  Beck,  Kevin  Grelle,  Greg  Faith, 
Dave  Schislo,  Brian  Smith,  Lee  Cotner,  Ed  McDonald,  Erich  Smythe,  Row 
Five:  Mark  Jameson,  Marq  Bresnan,  Jim  Free,  Steve  Weishaar,  Mike  Fris- 
che,  Mike  Murphy,  Al  Proctor,  Steve  Green,  Joe  Reidel,  Mike  Lux,  Kevin 
Murphy,  Randall  Swoboda,  Rick  Coryell. 


OX 

Theta  Ch 


KA0 


Row  One:  Kara  Lash,  Ann  Luzodder,  Carol  Lyons,  Andrea  Fekkes,  Kelly 
Leer,  Alisa  Hendrix.  Lynn  Baggoti,  Becky  Brown,  Susan  Hof,  Row  Two:  Meg 
Stough,  Nancy  Achleman,  Kathryn  Young,  Julie  Schwom,  Judy  Pardieck, 
Holly  Henderson.  Meg  Gates,  CInde  Brown,  Becky  Brown,  Jane  Black,  Lisa 
Ahlbrand  How  Three:  Elaine  Hrisomalos,  Peg  Eisner,  Julie  Hiatt,  Lisa  Smith, 
Dorothy  Mrzlock,  Sarah  Shirley,  Cathy  LaBracke,  Nancy  Blake,  Tina  Mallon, 
Sandy  Snowberger,  Risa  Lissuzzo,  Sandra  Cecconi,  Jamie  Wilkins.  Row 


Four:  Kim  Cutter,  Martha  Griggs,  Arid  Kochi,  Connie  Kramer,  Mary  Ann 
Guiney,  Ann  Holt,  Lynn  Fischer,  Melissa  Carter,  Nancy  Hammond,  Ann 
Shirley,  Debbie  Leyda,  Deana  Shirley,  Marcy  Smith.  Row  Five:  Gritchen 
Gutman,  Elizabeth  Eamhart,  Helene  Moore,  Susan  Montgomery,  Beth  Har- 
daire,  Kathy  McKee,  Donna  Dillon,  Judy  Biggs,  Susie  Lauson,  Sally  Schu- 
mann, 


Kappa  If 
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Row  One:  Amy  Ernst,  Beckie  Wools,  Ellen  Slifka,  Frances  Kaymon,  Joyne 
Cedarboum,  Ann  Martell,  Mom  McCoy,  Jodie  Soinopulos,  Cheryl  Eisele, 
Julie  Henna,  Shelley  Irwin,  Paula  Graves,  Deanna  Young.  Row  Two:  Janice 
Moines,  Viki  Petrucce,  Lee  Anne  Grimes,  Kim  Leissring,  Molly  McLain,  Ange- 
la Toy,  Beth  Smurl,  Stacy  Johnson,  Shari  Eger,  Karen  Marquis,  Sue  Steager, 
Nancy  Sharpe,  Carolyn  Turner,  Linda  Hendryx,  Jodi  Douglas,  Maggie  La- 
mere,  Mary  Sykes,  Amy  Hembree,  Diana  Davis,  Susan  Rouse.  Row  Three: 


Kim  Corbetf,  Deb  Conrady,  Laura  Stephens,  Janle  Berger,  Connie  Downey, 
Lisa  Phelps,  Katie  Holmes,  Kathy  Norman,  Cathy  Cygon,  Stephanie  Paulsen, 
Erica  Hofferth,  Chris  Gnadt,  Debbie  Gross,  Michele  Walls,  Shelley  Kays, 
Bonnie  Tucker,  Sarah  Kurth,  Ronna  Brooks,  Cindy  Rondle,  Terry  McFarland, 
Mary  Bishop.  Row  Four:  Anne  RInefort,  Ruanne  Berger,  Kathi  Gallagher, 
Kyle  Doyle,  Jennifer  Gillen,  Judi  Jones,  Christie  Binford,  Yvonne  Vajagich, 
Jan  Miller,  Sue  Boyle,  Barb  Kamplaln. 


Kappa  Delta 


KAP 


Row  One:  Hoyt  White,  Paul  Helfrich,  Scott  Crane,  Mike  Kemp,  Dean  Haute- 
maki,  Jeff  Williams,  Dave  Michaud.  Dave  Barker,  Row  Two:  Mike  Ross, 
Greg  Michaud,  Dan  Hall,  Mark  McCaslin,  Dave  Jardenil,  Rick  Hansen,  Scott 


Schuster,  Joy  Piatt,  Dean  Jackson,  John  Neidigh.  Row  Three:  Al  Jackson, 
Phil  Vehslage.  Jim  Evanson,  Greg  Hicks,  Dale  Schneider,  Steve  Samuels, 
Bob  Plummer,  Mike  Stellhorn,  Doug  Kirby,  Jim  Underwood,  Shannon 
Johnson. 


KAP 


Delta  Rho 
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Greek  games 


S 

wometimes  getting  tied  down 
means  getting  tied  up.  Some 
fraternities  "ceiebrate"  a  member's 
being  engaged,  pinned,  or  iava- 
liered  by  dunking  Inim  in  the  Jordan 
River  or  in  battiroom  stiowers. 

Making  a  committment  to  a  girl 
often  times  results  in  an  embarras- 
sing situation.  Some  fraternities  tie 
up  a  member,  nude,  and  carry  him 


to  his  girlfriend's  home,  leaving  her 
the  responsibility  of  untying  him. 

Some  sorority  members  don't 
mind  the  prank,  as  they  flash  num- 
bers to  "rank"  the  victim.  Others  find 
the  parading  of  a  nude  male  offen- 
sive and  insulting. 

So  much  for  the  celebration  and 
the  games  Greeks  play. 

Lynn  Vagnone 
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KoDDa  KaDDQ  Gamma  brownie  troo. 


B, 


'  rownies  were  guests  at  thie  Kap- 
pa Kappa  Gamma  sorority  hiouse, 
The  chapter  sponsored  a  brownie 
troop  to  help  increase  community 
awareness, 

Chapter  member  Cathy  Pollert 
was  the  troop  leader  for  fifteen  third 
grade  girls  from  Bloomington 
schools. 

The  troop  met  every  week  at  the 
sorority  house  for  meetings  and  ac- 
tivities. They  decorated  the  Kappa 
Christmas  tree,  toured  the  lU  green- 
house, and  had  a  slumber  party. 

Pollert  taught  the  girls  the  impor- 
tance of  safety  and  friendship  in 
order  for  them  to  earn  brownie 
badges. 
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KKr 


Row  One:  Cynthia  Wade,  Julie  Foull<e,  Linda  Cline,  Sue  DeCroene,  Sharon 
Sommons,  Miriam  Kniess,  Leslie  Reiman,  Joni  Johnson,  Mary  Tierney, 
Stephanie  Jarvis,  Chris  Kramer,  Julie  Stewart,  Jane  Rogers,  Cindy  Croner, 
Amy  Wiseman.  Row  Two:  Tory  Altree,  Claudia  Henny,  Kim  Jones,  Diana 
Kabelin,  Bitty  Kimball,  Karen  Tardy,  Stephanie  Hall,  Lisa  Steckbeck,  Beanie 
Robertson,  Leslie  Shaw,  Gabby  Weckel,  Melissa  Libke,  Row  Three:  Karen 


Vossler,  Patty  Dodd,  Lauralyn  Andrews,  Shelly  Young,  Kathy  Miller,  Sue 
Clart<,  Gayle  Shaw,  Cathy  Pellert,  Karen  Wuenker,  Kathy  Scheid,  Ann 
Briede,  Susie  Zaremba,  Libby  GIvan,  Caroline  Ramos,  Jenny  Herendeen. 
Row  Four:  Daj  Domenic,  Mary  Wiley,  Molly  Whitney,  KIrsten  Moores,  Betsy 
Grizzell,  Jennifer  Fouike,  Anita  Webber,  Vicky  Hall,  Tracy  Hinshaw,  Janie 
Ardery,  Shannon  Sellers,  Sallie  Scudder. 


KKr 


Kappa 

Kappa  Gamma 


Row  One:  Brandon  Lewis.  Greg  Bartholomai,  Jim  Kennedy.  Ron  Eid.  Dove 
Springer.  Mike  Kacer.  Jim  Calvert.  Tim  Calvert.  Ctiris  Tliomas,  Tony  Conrad. 
Brad  Gooch  Row  Two:  Pot  Roemer,  John  Mikulenka.  Joe  Stirode.  Doug 
Clouss.  Tim  Hammond.  Mike  Rosser.  Jack  Montgomery.  Jeff  Paulaski,  Dave 
McCauley,  Steve  Smith.  Tim  Bojrab.  Don  Coleman.  Row  Three:  Greg 
Muncy,  Brian  Miller.  John  Duncan.  Mike  Guinon.  Steve  Glander.  Greg 
Mayfield.  Mike  Rothsteln.  Chris  Longhamnoner.  Tony  Zaccaria.  Scott  Bas- 


sett.  Dave  Springer.  Tom  Chomyn.  George  Borza.  Jeff  Wiggington,  Scott 
Olesky.  Mike  Johnson,  Row  Four:  Bill  Tatay,  Dan  Lattner.  John  Ganyard, 
Steve  Strong.  Keith  Bealli.  James  Bur1<art.  Chip  Magee.  Dave  Malenda, 
Row  Five:  Jeff  Conklin.  Randy  Strause.  Phil  Burkart.  Judd  Fuchs.  Jeff  Cook. 
Kevin  Flelschauer.  Neil  Perron.  Scott  Gage,  Eric  Miller.  Chris  Wennik.  Jon 
Gaston  Row  Six:  Tom  Harmas,  Mike  Hidde.  Rick  Mullins,  Bob  Bergren,  Brad 
Loconi, 


KI 


Kappa  Sigma 
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AXA 


Row  One  Craig  Coshow,  Joel  Trusty,  Robert  Scott.  Robert  Disinger,  Keith 
Russell,  Mark  Gickerson.  Row  Two:  Rex  Buckley,  Greg  Reed,  Raymond  B. 
Lamm,  Tim  Kellams,  Dan  Ferrell.  Row  Three:  John  Sergeant,  J.  Keith  Hunter, 
Charles  Kennard,  Mike  Schaler,  Dan  Howkins,  Brain  Corum.  Row  Four:  Mike 
Tischleper,  Craig  Sumner,  Jeb  Conrad,  David  Skirvin,  Mike  G.  Howard,  Jeff 
Green,  Dan  Hawkins,  Jim  Reynolds,  Chip  Embry,  Dave  Govert.  Dave  Goz- 
pecki,  Dave  Scholz,  Kel  Preston.  Row  Five:  Randy  Micheals,  Kevin  McBar- 


ron,  Tom  Mancey,  Harold  Mumby,  Joe  Boyle,  Kurt  Paben.  Steve  Linares, 
Greg  Cooper.  Kevin  Frankovitch,  Row  Six:  Bret  Bontrager,  Marc  Risen.  Dan 
Miller.  Doug  Hannoy.  John  Rogan,  Tim  Bennet,  Mark  Perroti,  Scott  Simpson, 
John  Rousch,  Ken  Heifers,  Tom  Truman,  Joe  Fitzgerald,  Jay  Bade,  Perry 
Tobin,  Tom  Lego,  Charlie  Hiltonen,  Jay  Levinger.  Row  Seven:  Doug  Ral- 
ston, Mark  Aguilar,  Dave  Pubois,  Tom  Terry,  Scott  Fuson,  John  Popes,  Gary 
Murt,  Bob  Heske,  Tim  Heyerdahl,  Kevin  Sommers,  Steve  Kuntz,  Pat  Boyle. 


AXA 

Lambda 
Chi  Alpha 


HBO 


Row  One:  Lisa  Pierce,  Amy  Lynch,  Maria  Zintsmaster,  Maria  Widerman, 
Nancy  Pierce,  Ellen  Eastman,  Shelley  Smith,  Kelly  King,  Kim  Damron,  Jane 
Gilkeson,  Row  Two:  Alison  Menchoffer,  Paula  Ricci,  Diane  Viterisi,  Julie 
Degitz,  Karen  Hopkins,  Jeanine  Thomas,  Barb  Hoge,  Tina  Musto,  Suzanne 
Boyd,  Sherry  Woodmanser,  Row  Three:  Kim  Bayley,  Ann  Holtzman,  Inga 
Thompson,  Dietra  Ryan,  Mom  Pierson,  Lynn  DeNinno,  Kathy  Keller,  Holly 
Ralston.  Row  Four:  Karen  Grimm,  Donna  Mobley,  Ann  Nolan,  Nancy  Fah- 


nrow,  Kristine  Wiley,  Jenny  Thanner,  Wendy  Chiogioji,  Kathy  Showalter, 
Suzie  Eppink,  Angela  Rector,  Nancy  Buckles,  Julie  Helms.  Row  Five:  Kristi 
Corts,  Diana  Fulper,  Merilee  Schmink,  Gigi  Chokes,  Leeanne  McKeen,  Chris 
Bayley,  BarlD  Borman,  Julie  Eastman,  Donna  Misura,  Sheryl  Kaiser,  Pam 
Lucas.  Row  Six:  Julie  White,  Francis  Brown,  Cindy  Daum,  Susan  Hendrick. 
Row  Seven:  Lauri  Martin,  Robin  Faulk,  Julie  Campbell,  Sally  Keck. 


necD 

Pi 


Beta  Phiiia'i 


HKA 


Row  One:  Rob  Neal,  Jay  Sabol,  Dave  Hosemeir,  Stu  Latta,  Pat  Latner,  Steve 
Finzer,  Dove  Linville,  Chris  Rosenthal,  Steve  Hippinsteel,  Jay  Lentz,  Chris 
Cunningham,  Row  Two:  Dave  Thomas,  Pete  Haughn,  Dave  Douglas,  Pete 
Hogon,  Drew  Demetrion,  Jerry  Hennessy,  Mitch  Krieg,  Randy  Warmen, 
Georg  Klauke,  Rob  Puckett,  Al  Bebehani,  Dave  Gordon,  Vince  Amore,  Bob 
Lafabre,  Pat  Carmody.  Row  Three:  Jeff  Gilo,  Mark  Caldemeyer,  Mike 
Skalecki,  Kevin  GKeef,  Steve  Gregory,  Matt  Huffine,  Bob  Gebhard,  Rob 


Probst,  Jeff  Bell,  Tom  Borst,  Ted  Seger,  Steve  Carter,  Mike  Rudiile,  Bart 
Darrell,  Daryl  Young,  Joe  Pellettieri,  Greg  Ryan,  Marty  Shaw,  Scott  Clippin- 
ger,  Ross  Richardson,  Bob  Ray,  Rob  Tressler,  John  Dillon,  Joe  Lehrer,  Tim 
Meiss,  Row  Four:  Dave  Young,  Rich  Lind,  Chris  Dueringer,  Ken  Rogers,  Brad 
Booze,  Jeff  Cunningham,  Todd  Gordon,  Lance  Pierce,  Mike  Lents,  Steve 
Kam,  Steve  Corrigan,  Phil  Elins,  Brian  Calvert,  Bob  Moiioun,  Jeff  Martin.  Sam 
Moore,  Bill  Fouts,  Jerry  Smith,  Dale  Metz, 


HKA 

Pi 

Kappa  Alpha 


nKcD 


Bow  One:  "^om  Lahr.  Dave  Shuttleroe.  Robert  Greenman.  Tim  Halsey,  Mark 
H.  Kusatzky.  Dove  Kays.  Chuck  Reisfar.  RowTwo:  Mitt  Denney,  Mike  Falcon, 
John  Wozniak,  James  Ahmay,  Reid  Shulfz.  Row  Three:  Steve  Weiland,  Dan 
Corcoran,  Mark  Draggat,  Marty  Fender,  Mike  Shannon,  Tom  Fllipozak.  Row 
Four:  Jay  Cameron.  Dan  Cox,  Tom  Honekamp,  Rob  Saffrin,  Keith  Kelley, 


Scott  Patrick,  Pete  Zellmer,  Paul  Hoyden,  Mike  Howard,  Rusty  Sparks,  Chris 
Smith,  Jason  Goldstone,  Steve  Sander.  Row  Five:  Fred  Lahr,  Kurt  Georgen- 
son,  Mike  DeVito,  Phil  Sheidler,  Bill  Shepp,  Dave  Brown,  Mark  St.  Clair,  Greg 
Vann, 


nKCD 

Pi 
Kappa  Phi 


lAE 


Row  One:  Dean  Allen,  Chris  Laughlin,  Joe  Young.  Bob  Ogbum,  Arturo 
Florecnjz,  Mitch  Stauffer,  Dennis  McCall,  Kelley  Beach.  Row  Two:  Jim 
Harlow,  Doug  Smith,  Jim  Fissinger,  Bill  Paulson,  Kent  Liffick,  Matt  Libke, 
Randy  Metzger,  Don  Aron,  Mike  Lee,  Brad  Wolski.  Row  Three:  Jim  Steb- 
bins,  Tom  Wood,  Pat  Archer,  Scott  Schultz,  Tom  Armbrust,  Tom  Prather, 
Charles  Hepler,  Ken  Reese,  Tim  Smith,  Mike  Wurtsbaugh,  Doug  Hopkins, 
Scott  Brown.  Row  Four:  Jim  Frog,  Tim  Mitchell,  Jeff  Jellison,  Doug  Lyons, 


Brad  Cooper,  Terry  Bohl,  Peter  Stamos,  Adam  Grant,  Brad  Evans,  Steve 
Riordan,  Dave  Mertz,  Tom  Stark,  Tom  Laskey.  Row  Five:  Steve  Mitchell, 
Brian  Finnerty,  Stu  Cartner,  Jon  Stevenson,  Fernando  Montoya,  Dave  Burrelli, 
Dan  Wozniok,  Steve  Pohlmonn,  Chris  Ray,  Steve  Haramaras.  Row  Six:  Brian 
Gillis,  Phil  Snyder,  Dove  Ash,  Chris  Palmer,  Dave  Brugemann,  Jim  Ryan,  Bret 
Henricks,  Ron  Repko. 


Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon 


lAM 


Row  One:  Evan  Rossio.  David  Pine,  Brian  Doner,  Chris  Dugan,  More  Siegel. 
Row  Two:  Scott  Meit.  Glenn  Spungen,  Ronnie  Singer,  Alan  Golden,  Alan 
Friedmon,  William  Doner,  Jon  Flannery,  Edward  Freeman.  Ctiuck  Dushman, 
Row  Three:  Jeffery  L.  Bassock,  Leonard  Marc  Mandel,  David  Brockman, 
Brandon  Palmer,  Paul  Margulis,  Jon  Shialen,  Michael  Har1<avy,  Mitchell 
Rosenglick,  Larry  Barr.  Row  Four:  Joshua  Lipschutz,  Derry  Seldin,  David 
Sinykin,  Eric  F,  Warshaw,  Larry  Ratner,  Barry  Rothchild,  Howard  Hammersley, 


Larry  Kraus,  Robert  Miller,  s_^ilu«rt  ^uui  ^^jkis,  ;jIl,uM  K^iioiotif,  UavidMargo- 
lis.  Brad  Kaplan,  Gregg  Kohan,  David  Silver,  David  Rubin,  Mark  Zucker- 
berg.  Row  Five:  Eric  Goldsmith,  Brian  Cohen,  Martin  Tamler,  Art  Fogel, 
Bruce  Bernstein,  Mark  Rosman,  Bill  Gabovitch.  Randy  Schuster,  Mark  Gersh- 
man,  Joel  Goldman,  Joel  Kingsley,  David  Wright,  Howard  Morrison,  Alan 
Siegel. 


lAM 

Sigma 
Alpha  Mu 


Row  One:  Nancy  Ginsberg,  Nadine  Bender,  Susan  Mason,  Lori  Segal, 
Tracie  Freudenthol,  Lisa  McCoy,  Bebe  Scliacliter,  Laura  Shapiro,  Bobbi 
Greenberg,  Felice  Furst,  Tracy  Morris,  Luanne  Kanninsky,  Helen  Kirscl^er, 
Row  Two:  Allyn  Stem,  Claudia  Braun,  Amy  Lipp,  Suzy  Levine,  Erica  Rosen- 
blatt, Jan  Mermelstein,  Diane  Cibull,  Mindy  Wohlfeld,  Susan  Teitelbaum, 
Michele  Vosberg,  Mara  Fishman,  Lauren  Bauer,  Cindy  Bohn,  Laurie  New- 
man, Dene  Siegel.  Row  Three:  Anne  Newman,  Stacy  Weitsman,  Lisa 
Baum,  Marstia  Cibull,  Carol  Salk,  Robin  Lehrfeld,  Jaime  Toizer,  Linda  Man- 


del,  Lisa  Lipman,  Melinda  Bordy,  Stephanie  Loter,  Jakee  Miller,  Cindy 
Lander,  Lynne  Sered,  Sue  Shafron,  Randee  Brickman,  Susan  Dukas.  Row 
Four:  Dianne  Morris,  Jane  Kolker,  Laura  Provow,  Dori  Yonow,  Missy  Goot- 
rad,  Mindy  Borland,  Elisa  Dworkin,  Karen  Geiser,  Maria  Torch,  Caryn  Glick- 
son,  Robyn  Moskow,  Rochelle  Sobel,  Kathy  Siegel,  Lauren  Schor,  Alison 
Shapiro,  Audree  Epstein,  Lisa  Silverman,  Karen  Levy,  Alana  Spero,  Janey 
Rosinsky,  Shelly  Wachs. 


Sigma 
Delta  Tau 


Row  One:  Christina  Jones,  Holly  Wamsley,  Leslie  Haynes,  Lori  Millikan,  Barb 
Bell,  Beth  Morgan,  Cindy  Garrett,  Leslie  Arnold,  Claudia  Lieb,  Paula  Barnes, 
Row  Two:  Karen  Pentz,  Laura  Haynes,  Linda  Gedert,  Sue  Grathwohl,  Mrs 
Mimi  Walters.  Mary  Crouch,  Kim  Sullivan,  Lisa  Buchanon,  Mane  Hayden. 
Karen  Southworth.  Row  Three:  Susan  Shafer,  Laurel  Sanford,  Sue  Simon, 


Sally  Dillon,  Connie  Jacobs,  Julie  Tanke,  Shelley  McGuire,  Betsy  Hall,  Jan 
Swonson,  Genan  Summers,  Bobbie  Rankin,  Jill  Bradshow,  Elaine  Taylor, 
Rebecca  Cord,  Nancy  After,  Row  Four:  Laura  Feeney,  Julia  Price,  Becky 
Hansen,  Kathy  Newman,  Barb  Witt,  Alisa  Maultra,  Jodi  Commers,  Diane 
Oliver,  Susan  Seitz,  Debby  Anderson. 


IK 


Sigma  Kappa 


Sororitv  rush 


S 

\^  ororily  njsh  isn't  only  for  girls.  As  o 
record  total  of  nearly  1 ,900  women 
went  through  rush  in  November, 
fraternity  members  also  partici- 
pated by  gaping  at  the  passing  pa- 
rade. 

Some  girls  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
attention  from  the  fraternity  men  as 
they  waved  and  smiled, 

But  others  were  resentful  of  the 
catcalls  and  occasional  water  bal- 
loons, adding  tensions  to  the 
already  nervous  feelings  of  rush. 

There  were  good  reasons  for  the 
nervous  feelings  because  only 
about  a  quarter  of  the  women  were 
selected  to  be  pledges  in  January. 


photos/Alan  Dorow 
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Row  One:  Chris  Martin,  Tim  Batalls,  John  Lacy,  Mike  indlcno.  Jay  Wade, 
RochTofil,  Dave  Dubin,  Kirk  ODanlel.  Row  Two:  Joe  Thomas,  Jeff  Kerekes, 
Craig  Detomore,  KirV  Ripley,  Tim  Scott,  Jackie  Mitchell,  Dan  Schapker,  A! 
Werner,  Greg  Lucchese,  Tim  Hefferman,  Jeff  Blackwell,  Gino  Lucchese. 
Row  Three:  Roger  Hahn,  Brent  Silcox,  Dean  Kopan,  Dan  Somberg,  Dean 
Phillips,  Tim  Brady,  Louis  Penny,  Steve  Olson.  How  Four:  Steve  Davis,  Todd 


Klemme,  Dan  RIeder,  Keith  Christie,  David  Leaf,  Steve  Gerritzen,  Bob 
Beaudry,  Mark  Howenstine,  Jim  Soots,  Ronald  Muenstermon,  Jeff  Hitch- 
cock. Row  Five:  Josh  Brovs/n,  Jim  Concannon,  Rick  Silcox,  Mike  Pratt,  John 
O'Connor,  Jim  Humphrey,  Mike  Gossman,  Gregg  Poore,  Brian  Kathems, 
Bob  Chapman,  Bemie  Lacy,  Ted  Johnston,  Dave  Parkhill,  Augle  Ruiz. 


IN 

Sigma  Nu 


pr-wTTj™ 


Row  One:  Steve  zap,  Scott  Puckett,  Bill  Dennis,  Bob  Taylor,  Tim  Doyle,  Tim 
Meier,  Jotin  Hermann,  Brian  Reicly,,Quasimoto,  Row  Two:  Wade  Oliver,  Bill 
Taylor,  Randy  Smith,  Mike  Smith,  Dave  Webb,  Dave  Melavan,  Pete  Nugent, 
Matt  Scheck.  Row  Three:  Lumpy,  Doug  Drummond,  Bruce  Darcy,  Dave 
Whitlow,  Bob  Deschryver,  Steve  Wrege,  Chuck  Deschryver,  Fred  Klotter, 
John  Nierzvi/icki,  Scott  Hopkins,  Chris  Carrington,  Bill  Feagin,  Steve  Halpem, 


Don  Malloy,  Dave  Roesch,  Brian  McCormack,  Bill  Hauck.  Row  Four:  Al 
Massengill,  Gary  Lannin,  Mart<  Cornell,  Dove  Kriziere,  Chris  Hansen,  Dennis 
Malin,  Bruce  Harter,  Brad  Jones,  Eric  Waser.  Row  Five:  Bruce  Smalley,  Ed 
Paras,  Jim  Bensley,  Paul  Knutson,  Mark  Baker,  Rob  Johnston,  Randy  Gosnell, 
Mark  Todd,  Mark  Conrad,  Mar1<  Johnston,  Pizza  Man,  Dave  Bendush,  Jim 
Robinson,  Fred. 


in 

Sigma  P 


ICDE 


V.r»^SS^^?^a| 


Row  One:  Bob  Jennings,  Sean  Cantwell,  Greg  Bushey,  Mark  McKlnley, 
Greg  Schipper,  Rick  Johns,  Dennis  Johnson,  Larry  McHenry,  Ken  Pollard, 
John  Smith,  Don  Klassen,  Ken  Nolan,  Jim  Edwards,  Row  Two:  Dave  Obrien, 
Rick  Griggs,  Mike  Mayer,  Dan  Thomas,  Marshall  Welton,  Ken  Grindlay,  Rod 
Grey,  Steve  Coram,  Steve  Yelich,  Chad  Burch,  Larry  McHenry,  Jeff  Blair, 
BnjceLaconi,  Peter  Korellis,  John  Ulrey,  Greg  Pugh.  Row  Three:  Pat  Sheehy, 
Mark  Cotter,  Kelly  Johnson,  Matt  Kutch,  Scott  Leslie,  Mom  Zerkle,  Mike 
Suppinger,  Bemie  Funck,  Tom  Epple,  Jeff  Dodson,  Ron  Coras,  Paul  Robin- 


son. Row  Four:  Brad  Wood,  Mike  Pepper,  Ken  Sparks,  Paul  Duv^/el,  Mark 
Reecer,  Dove  Lorenz,  Jim  Mannfeld,  Phil  Tofaute,  Greg  Moe,  Greg  Bliss, 
Don  Heller,  Row  Five:  Lance  Laconi,  Jeff  Kolb,  Kevin  Johnson,  John  Marsh, 
Brad  Sry,  Chris  Foster,  Brian  Briggs,  Dave  Smith,  Rick  Rothhaos,  Marc  Weav- 
er, Cory  Smith,  Dave  Maierhofer,  Adam  Gould,  Phil  Cox.  Row  Six:  Mike 
Hovi^er,  Eric  Elliot,  Craig  Peyton,  Keith  Chival,  Tom  Teel,  Joel  Griggs,  Scott 
Weinstein,  Pete  Skrobot,  Todd  Lavi/rence,  Chris  Pruitt,  Jeff  Bodenberg,  Dan 
Woschitz, 


Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon 


Row  One:  Tom  Cole,  Mike  Thomas,  Mike  Copplnger,  Kris  Lutirsen,  Dave 
Dickson,  Brad  Davis,  J.D.  Carl,  Dan  Boeglin.  Row  Two:  Chris  Teeter,  Leon 
Lamar,  Todd  Stein,  Troy  Dogg,  Mike  Shobe,  Bradley  Potato,  Jeff  Barritt,  Greg 
Sweeney,  Bill  Baker.  Row  Three:  Tom  Reynolds,  Scott  Kiley,  Brian  Beegle, 
Nedrow  Tonner,  Tim  Brown,  Mark  Beoty,  Rosie  Palmer,  Row  Four:  Jeff 
Simmermaker,  John  Weeds,  John  Cremer,  Paul  Weber,  Mike  Bruno,  Ron 
Conger,  Mike  Palma,  Bill  Rice,  Chris  Fay,  Doug  Maley,  Jeff  Beattey,  Tim 


Jefferson,  Mike  Brinko,  Mike  Reeder,  Tim  Famey,  Chris  Dumpster,  Brent 
Reasoner,  Mike  Barnes,  Dove  Corso,  Cor1<  Witte,  Jeff  Busch,  Mike  Johnson, 
Row  Five:  Joe  Caito,  Andy  Brown,  Tom  Perine,  Tom  Davis,  Paul  Schafer, 
John  Reagan,  Chris  Potter,  John  Ball,  Ken  Dawes,  Scott  Junior,  John 
Leonard,  Cheetah  Greenburg,  Dan  Rose,  Phil  Frenchy,  Lance  Allen,  Matt 
Huffer,  Steve  Reynolds,  Ross  Williams,  Pete  Payne, 


mHnwiF^ 
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Sigma  Chi 
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Interfraternitv  rush 


A 


chartered  lU  campus  bus 
came  to  a  stop,  and  50  perspective 
fraternity  men  —  better  known  as 
rushees  —  disembarked.  Emotions 
ranged  from  anticipation  to  exhaus- 
tion as  the  group  approached  the 
fraternity  house,  one  of  24  they 
would  visit  in  two  days. 

Interfraternity  Council  conducts 
formal  rush  at  the  beginning  of  ev- 
ery semester.  Although  there  are  33 
fraternities  on  campus,  only  24 
chapters  participated  in  1981 -'82's 
formal  rush,  "Not  all  houses  partici- 
pate because  the  larger  ones  have 
waiting  lists  and  have  no  use  for  the 
formal  rush  program,"  said  rush 
director  Alan  Golden.  "Some  of  the 
black  houses  don't  participate  be- 


cause the  tour  groups  are  predomi- 
nantly white." 

First  semester  rush  started  with 
nearly  350  men.  But  after  one  day, 
neprly  half  dropped  out  because  of 
lack  of  interest  or  fatigue. 

Too  many  houses  on  the  tour  in  a 
limited  time  —  an  average  of  15  mi- 
nutes for  each  visit  —  accounted  for 
complaints  of  fatigue  by  both 
rushees  and  chapter  members. 
"There's  a  lot  of  walking,"  said  rush 
guide  Mike  Martell.  "So  naturally  I 
would  prefer  fewer  days  and  less 
walking." 

"Rush  is  too  stuffy  and  imperson- 
al," said  senior  Theta  Chi  member 
Bob  Kotrbo.  "Rushees  are  run 
through  like  they  were  cattle." 

Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  rush  officials 
reduced  the  size  of  their  tours,  hop- 
ing to  combat  the  problem.  It 
helped  rushees  and  chapter  mem- 
bers get  better  acquainted,  said 
TKE  rush  chairman  Rick  Eldridge. 


"We  split  our  tour  groups  into  two 
smaller  ones,  with  one  touring  the 
house,  while  the  other  is  given  a 
short  speech." 

Some  members  would  like  to 
have  more  time  for  parties.  TKE  pres- 
ident Bob  St.  Claire  said  he  would 
rather  see  rush  "a  little  longer  and 
less  coat  and  tieish." 

Rushees  also  seem  to  be  in  favor 
of  changing  the  system.  Though  rush 
helped  him  to  learn  about  thie  Greek 
system,  freshman  Keith  Kirkham  had 
some  re$er\/ations  about  the  prog- 
ram. "I  think  people  make  hasty 
judgments  without  looking  hard 
enough,"  Kirkman  said.  "It  should  be 
expanded  to  a  week  to  allow  for  a 
more  thorough  choice" 

Though  the  tours  were  too  short  to 
give  freshman  Deny  Seldin  a  feeling 
for  the  chapters,  he  summed  up  the 
situation:  "Until  they  have  a  better 
system  this  will  have  to  do." 

Peter  Pons 
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Row  One:  Pot  O'Connor,  Joe  O'Connor,  Brian  Rundle,  Jay  Curts,  Scott 
Moosey,  Kris  Fettig,  Andy  Scharemberg,  Jim  Ropp,  Steve  Myers,  Art  Dra- 
goo,  Todd  Troeger,  Dave  Almas,  Bill  Koch,  Rod  Hackler,  Scott  McCallum, 
Row  Two:  Pat  King,  Don  McMahon,  Dave  Frey,  Mike  Mays,  Brian  Barrett, 
Jeff  Wilt,  Chuck  de  Maille,  Jay  House,  Tom  Froehle,  Brian  Gallmeier,  Rob 
Olds,  Dave  Briede,  Bruce  Zimlich,  Warren  Riley,  Mark  Ewen,  Brian  Eyer.  Row 
Three:  Craig  Burton,  John  Effrein,  Chip  Lewis,  Andy  Weissert,  Pat  Lindley, 
Barry  Smith,  Steve  Kahn,  Greg  Riefel,  D.R.  Shirley,  Brian  Smith,  Dave  Malson, 
Ty  Schoeff,  Duane  Martin,  Mark  Effrein,  Craig  Reed,  Scott  Gudeman,  Ron 


Wilson.  Row  Four:  Mike  Acheson,  Joe  Bill  Wiley,  Mark  Massa,  Dave  Emery, 
Jay  McGarvey,  Kevin  Eagle,  Jeff  Shuman,  Don  Morley,  Terry  Miller,  Tom 
Cotrell,  Vince  Sumpter,  Ted  Dickman,  Chris  Carey,  Jim  Holland,  Scott 
Micheal,  Ken  Stevens,  Andy  Williams,  Chuck  Andress,  Kurt  VanWinkle, 
Kevin  Betz,  Don  Tyte,  Tim  Barrett,  Paul  Scudder.  Row  Five:  Mike  Turner,  Brian 
Metallic,  IVIark  Kahn,  Mark  Gallo,  Jack  Deinlein,  Tom  KlootVi^k,  Doug  White, 
Doug  Elmore,  Jim  Brennan,  Randy  Gunst,  Matt  Milliken,  Tim  l^ovi/ell,  Hov^^ard 
Bergdoll,  Steve  Biggers,  Dean  Almas,  Bill  Campbell,  Dave  Haeberle. 
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Gamma  Delta 
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Row  One:  'o"^i  Z/eneen,  Tom  Johnson.  Row  Two:  """om  Pillo,  Jeff  Rowland, 
Jomie,  Glen  Schroeder,  Chuck  Carstenson,  Ron  Johnson,  Mall  Pluta,  John 
Koehler,  Maury  Tognarelli,  Bryan  Reynolds,  Mark  Mahaffey,  John  Hager- 
man.  Row  Three:  Hank  Stephan,  Doug  Gilliat,  Bill  Hooker,  Jim  Campbell, 
Steve  Moldt,  Pete  Babilla,  Greg  Franceschi,  Mike  Stiles,  Chip  Bergman, 
Mom  Gardner,  Dane  James,  Doug  Smith,  Scott  Plain,  Jim  Hizer,  Walker 
Kemper,  John  Stubblefield,  John  Records,  Row  Four:  Ken  Eagleson,  Mike 
McCray,  Stuart  Burgdoerfer,  Tim  Kappes,  Kevin  Rillo.  Ken  Brown,  Greg 
Smith,  Steve  Furr.  Mike  Brow,  Brian  Detty,  Curt  Yeakley,  Todd  Kemper,  Pete 


Monos,  Scott  Morsello,  Joe  Tyson.  Sam  Knight,  Jim  Barlow,  Row  Five:  Scott 
Wesner,  Jim  Gurbach,  Dick  Hooker,  Jeff  Gamble,  Russ  Brown,  Dave  Gag- 
liano,  Brian  Swift,  Craig  Stienbaugh,  Brad  Quiesser,  Pete  Tatersfield,  Mike 
Fromuth,  Toots,  Tom  O'Connell,  Jeff  Ulrich,  Joh  Whitehead,  Mike  Beck,  Brad 
Woolley,  Bill  Boroth,  Dave  Dodge,  Bill  Worth,  Tim  Novne,  Dan  McGavock, 
Mark  Thiros,  Tim  Ramburger,  Rob  Lawyer,  Mark  Weebie,  Greg  Kuisel.  Row 
Six:  Bryan  Moure,  Jim  Thomas,  Eric  Riegner,  Brian  Thinner.  John  Helmkamp, 
Mark  f\/loore,  Carl  Heckman. 
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Phi 
Delta  Theta 
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Row  One:  Bryan  Knotts,  Al  Colquitt,  Craig  Ford,  Jeff  Eclielberger,  Tony  Ave, 
John  Karicti,  Brian  Wilhelm,  RowTwo:Vint  Moore,  Rob  Oyier,  Eric  Knoil,  Jeff 
Yu,  Steve  Trick,  Eddie  Meyer.  Row  Three:  Pete  Dustheimer,  Doug  Bergman, 
Jolin  Clifton,  Bill  Morton,  Dave  Shorr,  Jim  Ruddell,  Jim  Kirk,  Dave  Rowland, 
Tom  Cunningham.  Row  Four:  Cale  Bradford,  Bob  Greene,  David  Hoover, 
Greg  Gillis,  Jim  Tanner,  Alan  Lambert,  Todd  Whitlock,  Todd  Rhoda,  Bob 


Claycomb,  Mark  Albertson.  Row  Five:  Tom  McKaig,  Steve  Decker,  John 
Thompson,  Mark  Hahn,  Dave  Taylor,  Brett  Mann,  John  Tuerff,  Chris  Speltz, 
John  Wiebke,  Brian  Hicks.  Row  Six:  Steve  Zirklebach,  Doug  Mohr,  Doug 
Leyda,  Tom  Kern,  John  Carone,  Mark  Wegener,  John  Katcher,  Neil  Burnett, 
Brad  Beaman,  Kevin  Deloria. 
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Phi 
Kappa  Psi 
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Row  One:  JiL  O'^r.car.,  ^/rir.  Cargent,  Jody  Roser;,  Susie  OTJeil,  Moriica 
Goal.  Alice  Wade,  Nancy  Forcier,  Debbie  Burack,  Leigh  Ann  Carlson,  Ann 
Groomer.  Row  Two:  Georgia  Fromm,  Gina  D'Ascenzo,  Dara  Goiic,  Susie 
Hinkle,  Lorl  Lafferty,  Monica  Shields,  Susie  Kessler,  Cindy  Keys,  Beth  Synder, 
Chnsti  Schroeder,  Julie  Burke,  Row  Three:  Debbie  Payne,  Marikaye  Gal- 
lagher, Candy  Gamett,  Ann  Woods,  Sally  Poling,  Kim  Buchanon,  Jenny 


Meyer,  Jenny  Cripe,  Sue  Weidenbener,  Cathy  Edmonds,  Kelly  Lasecki,  Amy 
Gilbreath,  Nancy  Dreitzler,  Patrice  Badger.  Row  Four:  Sara  Brown,  Monica 
Kiley,  Suzanne  Hand,  Ty  Goehring,  Carrie  Keddie,  Wendy  Crohn,  Julie 
Huddilston,  Barb  Rasmussen,  Sue  Sams,  Susan  Staley,  Liz  Laker,  Mary 
Method,  Lori  Gratz. 
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A  new  home 


P. 


hi  Mu  life  includes  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  a  first  class  hotel  —  each 
room  has  a  color  television  and 
maid  service,  and  the  chapter 
members  have  access  to  an  indoor 
pool  and  sauna.  Since  the  lU  chap- 
ter was  re-established  in  1980,  its  liv- 
ing quarters  have  been  on  the 
seventh  floor  of  the  Poplars  Re- 
search and  Conference  Center. 

But  the  location  has  its  disadvan- 
tages. "I  like  living  there  a  lot,"  said 
Janet  Earley,  Phi  Mu  vice  president. 
"But  there  are  so  many  people  who 
don't  accept  us  as  a  part  of  the 


Greek  system." 

A  solution  is  in  sight,  though.  Ac- 
tive members,  alumnae,  and 
architects  are  consulting  on  plans  to 
build  a  house  next  to  Theta  Chi  fra- 
ternity on  North  Jordan  Avenue. 

Besides  planning  the  new  house 
during  the  year,  chapter  members 
sold  pumpkin  pops  for  Project  Hope, 
a  world  health  organization.  They 
also  participated  in  Spirit  of  Sport 
All-Nighter,  Parents'  Weekend,  and 
Little  500. 

Christine  Curtis 


Row  One:  Kevin  Custer,  Joe  Wicker,  Shawn  Thompson  Mike  Hornak,  Jim 
Jones,  Scott  McKnight,  Taffy,  Glen  Bartley  Eric  Rossock.  Ma','<  Bertram,  JeH 
Linn.  Jon  Hammond,  Chns  Dewsnapp.  «<>*, '*«•  D°^f.^^'?^^^^P^^^l?i'f 
Costo  Pat  Cangany,  Dave  Martino,  Doug  Givan,  J,D,  AsbeN,  Jim  Rinaldi, 
Rick  Grube^  Bow  Three:  Steve  Geabes,  Scott  Krueger  Bill  Eck  Kerry 
M^amrn^n   Tenv  Goberl,  Jon  Hornak,  Mark  Hanusin,  Craig  Hall,  Ken 


Sutton  Chris  Pchlke  Brian  Hinton.  Todd  Arnold,  Rob  Jet  lets,  Vinnie  Dillon 
Ke  V  G^arden  Mark  Carroll,  Row  Four:  Jerry  BerebitskL  Kevin  Logan,  Jeff 
WoL  Randy  Ochs,  Sam  Prindle,  Mark  Sutherland,  Scott  Curry,  CcY  Camp- 
bell, Scott  Mazius,  Jon  Curry,  A.P,  Nuss,  Bob  Welch,  Randy  Cook.  Row  Five: 
Sean  Miller,  Mike  Brovi/n. 
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Row  One:  Mary  Cay  Poland,  Jackie  Solmos,  Kim  Hehman,  Nada  Vranic, 
Jackie  Schoff,  Judy  Bums.  Row  Two:  Holly  Barlley,  Alice  Botthof,  Ami  Lully, 
Laura  Schmidt,  Mrs.  Shonkwiler,  Margaret  Fargo,  Kris  Rollison,  Beth  Sullivon, 
Debbie  Pearlman,  Marie  Pelz.  Row  Three:  Michele  Lipsic,  Pom  Vas, 
Tracey  lovino,  Kathy  Homak,  Sarah  Stiles,  Lisa  Motheson,  Vicki  Vial,  Sue 


Duckett,  Susie  Boler,  Beth  Bergman,  Lisa  Campanale,  Ann  Gherardi,  Su- 
zanne Sampon,  Barb  Block.  Row  Four:  Sheila  Lully,  Jennifer  O'Brannon, 
Kathy  Casey,  Kris  Davis,  Lori  Roberts,  Patty  Leall,  Chris  Pence,  Betsy  Keene, 
Debbie  McLeod,  Lisa  Pennell,  Amy  Dalton,  Mary  Beth  McGinnis,  Monica 
Campbell. 
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Residence  Life 


Dorm  life 
A 

I  \fter  climbing  up  tinose  stairs 
witin  family  members  trailing  be- 
hiind,  carrying  boxes  of  record 
albums  and  winter  sweaters,  there  is 
a  maze  of  claustrophiobically  nar- 
row hallways  ttiot  seem  endless.  Par- 
ents don't  seem  extremely  thrilled 
that  fifty  members  of  the  opposite 
sex  live  right  around  the  comer,  but 
they  are  too  tired  to  give  a  lesson  in 
morality. 

At  last  you  find  your  room  —  and 
your  roommate  —  intact.  A  small 
sign  saying  "Welcome"  next  to  your 
names  has  been  neatly  pasted  to 
the  door.  This  is  home  for  the  next 
nine  months. 

Day  by  day  the  new  home  be- 
comes filled  with  everything  from  a 
refrigerator  and  a  fan  to  bunkbeds 
and  posters.  At  first,  the  thought  of 
eating  in  the  cafeteria  doesn't  exist 
because,  according  to  legend, 
dorm  food  has  no  taste.  With  funds 
diminishing  on  Domino's  pizza, 
however,  a  decision  is  made  to  re- 
turn to  the  cafeteria.  Anyway,  it's  not 
so  bad  running  into  your  "heart- 
throb" at  the  salad  bar. 

Every  weekend  there  are  dorm 
parties  and  more  dorm  parties.  You 
soon  learn  to  sneak  two  kegs  past 
lUPD  and  the  RA's  up  to  the  floor. 
Roommates  invite  dates  for  each 
other  to  the  "Screw  Your  Room- 
mate" party.  For  Halloween  and 
Christmas,  floors  join  together  for 
spiked-punch  parties. 

For  sports  enthusiasts,  the  dorms 
provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
involvement  in  intramurals.  Floor 
teams  organize  for  every  sport  from 
flag  football  in  the  fall  and  basket- 
ball during  the  winter  to  tennis  in  the 
spring.  Each  floor  gets  the  chance 
to  compete  against  other  floors  as 
well  as  Greek  houses  and  indepen- 
dents. 

Trying  to  study  in  the  room  during 
the  week  becomes  a  futile  struggle 
because  the  people  down  the  hall 
insist  on  blaring  the  Ramones  on 
their  stereo.  Donned  in  an  old  pair  of 
sweatpants  and  a  T-shirt,  you  head 
for  the  floor  lounge  to  resume  study- 
ing in  peace.  Your  buddies  howev- 
er, decide  that  you  need  to  cool  off 
—  so  they  proceed  to  carry  you  into 


a  cold  shower.  The  only  consolation 
is  that  everyone  ends  up  wet.  After 
dr/ing  off  and  changing  into  some 
clothes,  you  resort  to  joining  the  rest 
of  lU  in  the  main  library. 

By  springtime,  courtyards  are 
filled  with  frisbees,  volleyballs,  and 
people  struggling  to  hear  some- 
thing musical  from  the  confusion  of 
stereos  blaring  out  the  windows.  The 
women  shed  their  clothes  for  bath- 
ing suits,  fighting  the  heat  for  a  quick 
tan.  And  the  men  certainly  don't 
mind  the  view. 

There  are  late  night  talks  about 
school,  friends,  parents,  and  new 
"loves."  There  are  late-night  trips  to 
the  Penguin  and  7-11  for  quick  Bliz- 
zard and  Dorito  study-breaks. 

Some  days  you  may  wish  you 
were  living  off-campus,  with  a  per- 
sonal bathroom  and  a  separate  liv- 
ing room  and  a  kitchen  full  of  food. 
Although  off-campus  life  may  seem 
ideal  compared  to  the  dorm,  let's 
not  forget  these  times  when  the 
bathtub  will  leak  water,  ruining  the 


new  white  bath  rug.  And  heating 
bills  will  be  so  atrociously  expensive 
that  you  resign  to  taping  plastic  all 
around  windows  to  keep  out  the 
arctic  air.  Also  don't  forget  the 
faucet  in  the  kitchen  that  won't  pro- 
duce water  because  the  sub-zero 
temperatures  outside  your  cozy 
abode  cause  the  pipes  to  freeze. 

But,  for  now,  off-campus  life 
looms  in  the  future,  like  a  rosy  pas- 
ture just  out  of  reach.  For  better  or 
worse,  the  dorm  is  home,  at  least 
until  your  university  contract  runs  out. 

April  rolls  around  and  Little  500 
marks  the  end  of  an  eventful  year  in 
the  dorms.  It's  finals  week,  but  no 
one  feels  like  studying.  Soon  this  new 
family  of  friends  will  split  up  for  the 
summer.  There  is  a  farewell  dinner 
and  one  last  party.  After  getting 
used  to  being  with  these  people 
day  in  and  day  out,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  say  goodbye  for  four 
months  —  an  eternity. 

Julie  Gibbs 
Residence  life  editor 


Briscoe  3A 


Row  One:  Darrel  Pike,  Danny  Kapsalis,  Scott 
Morrison,  Todd  Kimberly,  Cole  Hayward, 
Ctiris  Able,  Ken  TaroN,  A!  Holmes,  Bruce  Schu- 
macher. Row  Two:  Tom  Jurgonski,  Chris 
Mennini,  Mike  Marchewka,  Mike  Murdron- 


zick,  Jerry  Hammel,  Mike  Krokos,  Mike  Kinsey, 
Mike  Galecki,  Row  Three:  Larry  Rizer,  Neol 
Secrist,  Jon  Beach,  Todd  Lyden,  Tom  Tho- 
mas, Pot  Hughes,  Ken  Kowolski. 


Briscoe  3B 


Row  One:  Terry  Legg,  Jeff  Helminiak,  Scott 
Dice,  Philip  Smith,  Andy  Hallowell,  John  Gill, 
Row  Two:  Leiand  Thorpson,  Scott  Pearson, 
David  Kreutz,  Tony  Geiss,  Tom  Fabbrini,  Mark 
Murphy,  John  DeCosmo,  Sam  Moore,  Steve 
Blond,  Scott  Locey.  Row  Three:  Bill  Palmer, 


Jay  Stillman,  Rick  Stevenson,  Wayne  Mal- 
colm, Frank  Bland,  Kevin  Huckabone,  Mark 
Clapper,  Bill  Strube,  Doug  Stephen,  Bajce 
Grwinski.  Row  Four:  David  Barker,  Joe  Delli- 
Colli,  Carl  Williams,  Robert  Elfanbaum,  Pat 
Pipp,  Pat  Hayes,  Jon  Feicke,  Rob  Gjersvi/ald, 


B, 


riscoe 
costume  boll 

It  was  the  bewitching  hour  of  mid- 
night OS  mobs  of  every  l<ind,  from 
bunnies  to  flashers,  made  their 
appearance  at  the  Briscoe  Quad 
cafeteria. 

The  groups  hesitated  when, 
through  the  darkness,  they  saw  a 
casket.  One  curious  spectator 
leaned  over  to  view  inside.  Sudden- 
ly a  body  popped  up  and  grabbed 
the  victim.  Screams  and  shrieks 
filled  the  room.  The  corpse  in  the 
casket  was  freshman  John  Taveres. 

The  occasion  was  Briscoe's  Cos- 
tume Ball  on  Halloween  night.  Be- 


sides the  various  characters  and  the 
casket,  there  was  also  a  costume 
contest.  Gangsters,  rock  stars,  and 
boxes  of  detergent  competed  for 
top  prizes. 

The  costume  ball  was  the  first  joint 
project  sponsored  by  the  Black  Stu- 
dent Union  and  Briscoe  Quad.  The 
costume  ball  was  just  the  beginning 
of  uniting  the  organizations.  The 
presidents  of  both  groups  said  they 
hoped  to  continue  sponsoring  so- 
cial functions  together. 

Kathryn  Jackson 


Briscoe  6A 


Row  One:  Peggy  Petres,  Karen  Uhl,  Marilyn 
Mohan.  Lisa  Whitehead,  Aleece  Hiller,  Kathy 
Matta.  Kelly  Cory.  Liz  Rytel,  Row  Two:  Erica 
Anderson,  Liz  Reyes,  Louise  Blondeau,  Rene 
Carl,  Jackie  Palmer,  Karen  Norris,  Carolyn 
Tomb,  Anitra  Smith,  Kathy  Jackson,  Angle 
White.  Row  Three:  Jackie  Schalliol,  Rhonda 
Holder,  Jill  Evans,  Eilleen  Well,  Robyn  Scott. 


Alice  Amato,  Sue  Miller,  Jeanne  Petrie,  Sarah 
Jardine,  Janet  Pointdexter,  Julie  Johnson, 
Vicki  Turpin,  Ranee  Rathee.  Row  Four:  Kris 
Wang,  Gwen  Good,  Gina  Shaw,  Brenda 
Gettelfinger,  Kara  Mason,  Amy  Whetstone, 
Beth  Davis,  Sheila  Brandenburg,  Tammy 
Decker, 


Briscoe  6B 


Row  One:  Margi  Rodriguez.  Anne  Denison, 
Deanna  Kohley,  Abbe  Rosenfeldt,  Colleen 
O'Brien,  Kathy  Usher,  Lisa  Valiani,  Sue  Rosen- 
feld.  Row  Two:  Cindy  Heck,  Sandy  Camp- 
bell, Kathy  Devine,  Chris  Waldrop,  Sandi 
Beuke,  Bonnie  Hurst,  Ellen  Minick,  Beth  Brown. 
Janet  Fallowell.  Janna  Cummings,  Row 
Three:  Bridget  Stock,  Janelle  Corow,  Kim 


Hadley,  Debbie  Tarr,  Sue  Brit.  Vickie  With- 
standly.  Beth  Evans.  Annette  Roeloffzen, 
Carolynn  Cohar,  Cathy  McFarland,  Abby 
Sacks,  Stephanie  Johnson.  Kathi  Buchler, 
Row  Four:  Angle  Winter,  Ann  Sulivan,  Lorl 
Birenberg,  Laura  Taylor,  Rhonda  Wilson,  Beth 
Beutter,  Kathleen  Laughlin.  Debbie  Bitner. 
Nancy  Vice,  Anne  McGeney, 
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V  cNutt 
newspaper 


When  25  people  teamed 
together  to  produce  a  newspaper 
for  McNutt  Quad,  they  hod  more 
than  just  journalism  on  their  minds.  It 
was  part  of  an  effort  to  change  an 
image. 

Elaine  Peters,  editor  of  the  Lunnen, 
said  she  believed  publishing  a 
newspaper  would  help  McNutt 
break  away  from  the  "party  house" 
reputation  it  had  held  for  the  past 
decade. 

"We  are  interested  in  destroying 
the  sordid  look  you  get  when  you 
say  you  live  in  McNutt,"  Peters,  a 
sophomore,  said. 

The  1981  Lumen  was  a  revival  of  a 


quad  newspaper  last  published  in 
the  mid  '60s.  The  quad's  student 
government  selected  staff  mem- 
bers in  the  spring  of  1981,  though 
production  didn't  begin  until  the 
next  fall. 

Peters  said  that  the  staff  decided 
to  put  its  energies  toward  "giving  a 
glimpse  of  the  past,  information  on 
the  present,  and  speculation  on  the 
future."  The  Lumen  of  the  '60s  re- 
flected the  turmoil  of  that  decade. 
The  students  wrote  about  the  draft, 
the  Vietnam  war,  birth  control,  and 
drug  use,  illustrating  a  decade  of 
changing  attitudes  and  lifestyles. 

The  1981  staff  decided  to  follow 
that  endeavor.  Rather  than  merely 
reporting  on  quad  activities,  one  of 
the  main  goals  of  the  paper  be- 
come to  communicate  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  the  '80s.  "You  should 
be  able  to  look  at  the  Lumen  in  the 
'90s  and  find  in  it  a  reflection  of  the 


'80's,  Peters  said. 

One  adverse  reaction  to  the  re- 
vived Lumen  was  the  feeling  that  it 
was  out  to  compete  with  other  cam- 
pus publications.  But,  Peters  said, 
"We  are  designed  especially  for 
McNutt  and  the  people  who  live 
here." 

Peters  said  that  she  would  like  to 
base  for  McNutt  in  future  years.  "I 
would  like  to  see  it  become  a  forum 
of  input  from  all  the  residents  of  the 
quad,  not  just  a  publication  result- 
ing from  a  couple  of  people  del- 
egating story  assignments." 

The  staff  wanted  to  introduce 
people  who  played  a  part  in  the 
operation  of  McNutt  to  reduce 
apathy  in  the  quad,  she  said.  "In  the 
past,  McNutt  has  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  communication,"  Peters 
said.  "We'd  like  to  change  that." 
Brian  Bailey 


Briscoe  7B 


Row  One:  Karin  Lorentzon,  Teresa  Alcanter, 
Carol  Reynolds,  Sara  Moran,  Sandy  Grond- 
ziak,  Laura  Colbert,  Theresa  Crowe,  MIs- 
chelle  Uhl,  Row  Two:  LaVerne  Spencer, 
Vickie  Heam,  Sandra  Ford,  Carolyn  Jenkins, 
Sue  Horvat,  Tracy  Doyle,  Jayne  Holm,  Liz 
Deighton.  Row  Three:  Vicki  Bollinger,  Mar- 


sha Hampton,  Tina  Jones,  Diane  Joseph, 
Kathy  Miller,  Kathy  Cox,  Vickie  Urbanik,  Au- 
drey Osborne.  Row  Four:  Donna  Triplett,  Aly- 
son  McPhearson,  Shelley  Adams,  Debbie 
Pitezel,  Kim  Arnold,  Sue  Minard,  Kim  Young, 
Keren  Siddons. 


Ashton 
Vos  Ground 
and  One 


Row  One:  JoAnn  Stribiak,  Sherrie  Crossen, 
JoElla  Dell,  Brenda  Rhodes,  Heidi  Chandler, 
Ann  Cutright.  Row  Two:  Judy  Telthorst,  Janet 
Black,  Cheryl  Regan,  Kelly  Invin,  Sharon 
Gray,  Joan  Phillips,  Carmen  Alfonso,  Miriam 


Gardner,  Amy  Akers,  April  Vanlonden.  Row 
Three:  Michel  Emmert,  Darice  Martin, 
Carolyn  Ellis,  Mazella  Mable,  Yvette  Red- 
ding, Christine  Kunkler,  Susan  Osborne,  Barb 
Copeland. 


L 


anguage  houses 

Ashton  Center,  formerly  known  as 
GRC,  possesses  a  characteristic  unique 
from  other  residence  hoi  is.  Severai  of  the 
students  live  in  language  houses  to 
practice  speal<ing  a  foreign  language 
with  other  students.  The  language 
houses  are  French,  Spanish,  German, 
and  Russian. 

The  house  members  eat  meals 
together  at  tables  designated  by  flags 
of  their  respective  countries  to  practice 
the  foreign  languages.  They  also  are  en- 
couraged to  continue  the  language  ex- 
ercises in  the  hallways  of  the  dorm.  Most 
students  only  speal<  English  in  their 
rooms. 


Steve  Landes,  Ashton  president,  said 
the  continued  language  practice  and 
close  contact  among  students  form  a 
family-type  unity. 

During  a  designated  "International 
Week"  in  the  first  week  of  November, 
each  house  presented  a  program  dur- 
ing dinner  which  emphasized  its  coun- 
try's culture.  The  Spanish  House  broke  a 
pinata  while  the  Russian  House  held  a 
dance  featuring  Russian  music.  Both  the 
German  and  French  house  featured  a 
variety  of  foods  from  their  respective 
countries. 

l-larry  Voyles 
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VcNutt 
barn  dance 


On  an  unseasonably  warm  au- 
tumn night,  nearly  80  couples 
dressed  in  western  boots  and  hats 
for  McNutt  student  government's 
barn  dance.  The  barn  in  Cedar 
Ridge,  south-west  of  Bloomington, 
provided  a  country  atmosphere: 
horses,  a  bonfire,  and  hot  cider. 
Some  couples  danced  all  evening 
as  others  took  advantage  of  the 
privacy  of  the  hay  loft. 

The  hay  ride  proved  to  be  the  suc- 
cess of  the  evening.  The  forty-minute 
trail  through  the  rolling  hills  of  south- 
ern Bloomington  carried  couples 
into  the  night. 

The  October  30  bam  dance  was 
the  first  that  the  residence  center 
ever  sponsored.  Student  govern- 
ment members  said  they  hoped  to 
make  it  an  annual  event. 

Vicki  Veenker 


Dhotos  Dennis  Chomberli 


McNutt 
Dejoya  G 


Row  One:  Angle  Spaulding,  Dawn  Sailer, 
Shirley  Miller,  Carlo  Banks,  Peggy  Brandt, 
Sarah  Gengler,  Phoebe  Curry,  Chris  Huffman, 
Dionne  Ginsberg,  Liso  Marlnucci,  Wendy 
Korr,  Antonia  Bilella,  Lydia  Strickland.  Row 
Two:  Julie  RIchordson,  Nancy  Yordanlch,  Kris 


Tropp,  Kim  Perry,  Laura  Beier,  Stacy  Miller, 
Lorl  Mangels,  Stacy  Gast,  Theresa  Phelps. 
Row  Three:  Candy  Chllman,  Susan  Bright, 
Carol  Ortmann,  Kelly  Gibreath,  Kelly  Wheel- 
er, Beth  Whinrey,  Debbie  Duff,  Tina  Hill,  Angle 
Woods,  Traci  Sigler. 


McNutt 
Delgodo  3 


Row  One:  Dana  Sobel,  Krista  Kelley,  Karyn 
Cooks,  Ellen  Shepp,  Betsy  Goldberg,  Ginger 
Morgan,  Melyssa  Morrow,  Cara  Melenhelde. 
Row  Two:  Angela  Dixon,  Tammy  Fisher,  De- 
nlse  Butchko,  Connie  Havens,  VIckl  Veenker, 
Lisa  Jeffers,  Anne  O'Hara,  Ora  Harris,  Randi 


Light,  Sue  Nariss,  Dee  Walvk,  Lucy  White. 
Row  Three:  Lisa  Atkinson,  Yolanda  Cyra, 
Beth  Brauer,  Carolyn  Decker,  Kristi  Spencer, 
Barb  BossI,  Suzl  Scott,  Rita  Salvtsky,  Caryn 
Schlossm. 


Forest  4A 


Row  One:  Michele  Rudzlnski,  Kelly  Yundt, 
Row  Two:  Dawn  Tremps,  Jill  Fawiey,  Marsha 
Moore,  Cindy  Saure,  Lori  Arrostrong,  Nancy 
Stoeting,  Amy  Hoyles,  Row  Three:  Amy 
Smith.  Beth  Fugate,  Tonya  Brown,  Rheta 
Schoenradt,  Betsy  Flanagan,  tvlary  Lee  Cox. 
Terri  Emstes,  Linda  Arnold.  Wendi  Portzline, 


Maria  Magrini.  Missy  Bridges.  Row  Four: 
Louri  MuelTer,  Emily  Rosenstock.  Kathleen 
O'Callahan,  Eileen  Dames,  Marci  Mayer, 
Jamie  Guyer,  Elaine  Dooley,  Jenna  Malson, 
Ann  Wesley.  Row  Five:  Becky  Niehoff,  Julie 
Weber,  Patty  Bock. 


Forest  6A 
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Row  One:  Carrie  Nelson,  Margot  Method, 
Bev  Melton,  Brett  Greenfield.  Lyn  Mulgrew, 
Alyssa  Bennett,  Dana  Harris,  Row  Two:  Eileen 
Deasy,  Julie  Haxton,  Leah  Mitchell,  Sandy 


Waltz,  Sally  Davis,  Cindy  Kitchen,  Marty  Rod- 
riguez, Diane  Davis,  Lyn  Edwards,  Lisa  Be- 
Guhn,  Mary  Ann  Clart<. 


Forest  6B 


Row  One:  Katie  O'Rourke,  Yvonne  Hopkins, 
Lynda  Robinson,  Cindy  Lone,  Jane  Ivlorks, 
Mary  Whitaker,  Wl^itney  Hail,  Nancy  Wingo, 
Jane  Jotinson.  Row  Two:  Ingrid  Martin,  Aiys 


Caviness,  Lisa  Grosfeid,  Kathy  Roland,  Ayla 
Senoi,  Maggie  Deiumpo,  Nancy  Ogier, 
Paula  Bianco,  DeeDee  Stone,  Liz  Dickinson, 
Linda  Jeweil,  Lisa  ingram,  Denise  Eckerle. 


Forest  9B 


Row  One:  Cindy  Bryan,  Ann  Glenn,  Becky 
Siy,  Karen  Shoresman,  Stiaron  Sanders,  Mo 
Casserly,  Challen  Sullivan,  Carolyn  Clemens, 
Deborah  Styles.  Row  Two:  Portia  Chua,  Noel 
Leet,  Missy  Sampson,  Debbie  Rydan,  Jenny 
Cokain,  Daria  Walter,  Donna  Mastin,  Jani 
Honey,  Stepher  Reynolds,  Jill  Shutt,  Barb 


Beckman,  Beth  McEiroy,  Linda  Waicoff, 
Rosemar/  Denniston.  Row  Three:  Dayna  Tii- 
ton,  Mariam  Kling,  Peggy  Shannon,  Elien 
White,  Maria  Wisse,  Sherri  Banker,  Brigid 
O'Malley,  Diana  Dixon,  Denise  Pruneski,  Jiil 
Balaban,  Tammy  Cairns,  Penny  Williamson, 
Kristine  Kclliamni,  Ingrid  Campbell. 


T 


eter  barn  dance 


Teter  quad  celebrated  fall  with  a 
bam  dance  and  hay  ride  on  Octo- 
ber 24  in  Brown  County  State  Park. 
Nearly  200  students  and  guests 
danced  to  the  nnusic  of  Rijjid,  a  loc- 
al rock  band,  on  the  star-filled  Indi- 
an-summer night. 

There  were  hay  rides  through  the 
park  every  hour.  After  the  40-minute 
rides  in  the  night  air  ended,  donuts 
and  cider  warmed  the  chilled  hay 
riders. 

Laura  Dale,  a  Teter  vice-governor 
who  organized  the  event,  said 
the  only  flaw  in  the  evening  was  that 
the  band  showed  up  late.  "That 
worked  out,  though,  because  the 
band  was  good  and  played  a  little 
longer  than  planned." 

Theresa  Miller 


Teter 
Rabb4 


Row  One:  Mark  Aguilar,  Pete  Stawick,  Brett 
Sanders,  Jeff  McBride,  Jim  Porrott,  Row  Two: 
Jay  Levinger,  Roger  Burnett,  Roy  Youngfelt, 
Bob  Hickner,  Jim  Wrobleski,  Chris  Kelleher, 
Stewart  Emore,  Tom  Lillis.  Row  Three:  Barry 


Dice,  Bob  LeFebyre,  Chuck  Mandrell,  Troy 
Sommers,  Mark  Farr,  Kirk  Lee,  Bill  Ebbs,  Steve 
Millard,  Jeff  Van  Voorhis,  Ron  England,  Tim 
Eaton,  Greg  Lammers,  Mike  Geneder,  Jay 
Under,  Mike  Trippel, 


Teter 
Thompson  5 


Row  One:  Mike  Paxton,  Amald  Grable,  Tim 
Tabor,  Ben  Hofstetter,  Doug  Gilmen,  Daniel 
Ayars,  Craig  Hart,  Roy  Overshiner,  Stu  Fleck, 
Donn  Dunker.  Row  Two:  Joe  Gutzwiller, 
Doug  Wortman,  Doros  Petasis,  John  Guthrie, 
Jerry  Ryan,  Greg  Zielinski,  Doug  Katz,  Victor 
Livengood,  Pete  Hurst,  Jeff  Krueger.  Row 


Three:  Paul  Dunker,  Marc  Gordon,  Tim  Alien, 
Phil  Bomber,  Dave  Bauer,  Dereck  Walton, 
Tony  Armstrong,  Bob  Graulich,  Don  Holtz, 
Mike  Cekanor,  Eric  Schimmel,  Todd  Gordon, 
Wade  Patrick,  Tim  Hunter,  Mark  Kruzon,  Jerry 
Rahrig,  Brian  Langdon,  Bill  Foote,  Stephen 
Calo, 


Wil!kieN3 


Row  One:  Kelly  McEwan,  Carlo  Turk,  Liz 
Bailey,  Laura  Manous,  Dana  Fanno,  Kim  Ken- 
dall, Mary  Belcastro,  Linda  Bill,  Jolene  Mas- 
zaros.  Row  Two:  Betsy  Ottinger,  Michelle 
Croyle  Cara  Wood,  Mary  Prasso,  Ellen  Han- 
son, Ellen  Halsema,  Lisa  Lepley,  Cathy 
Newell,  Karen  Stewart,  Chris  Schwenk,  Nan- 
cy Holderman    Row  Three:  Missy  Mock, 


Sharon  Wilson,  Julie  Fox,  Beth  Van  Zile,  Alison 
Ballage,  Jane  Haywood,  Amy  Finkenbinder, 
Kathie  Hodson,  Colleen  Smith.  Row  Four: 
Stephanie  Bridgewaters,  Jeanette  Deesus, 
Kim  Corrello,  Julie  Bauerband,  Candy  Bar- 
reiro,  Jennifer  Levin,  Bobbie  Wall,  Ruth 
Beach,  Susan  Hildebrande. 


Willkie  N10 


Row  One:  Linda  Dulin,  Sheila  Brewer,  Kim 
Antrim,  Row  Two:  Sheila  Quinn,  Lisa  Ruble, 
Kim  Lee,  Maryelena  Pardo,  Julia  Landreth, 
Valerie  Bostick,  Denise  Burress,  Ellen  Hardes- 
ty,  Laureen  Leach,  Patricia  Craigmyle.  Row 
Three:  P.J.  Blackburn,  Linda  Flynn,  Jane 
Klem,  Susan  Christensen,  Julene  Hahn,  Linda 


Johnson,  Lori  Bratton,  Julie  Murphy,  Michele 
Trzuskowski,  Ann  T,  Griffith,  Karen  Romberg, 
Naomi  Lee,  Susan  Wolf,  Lisa  Hayes.  Row 
Four:  Mary  Jane  May,  Julie  Wilson,  Beverly 
Sieboldt,  Debbie  Plunkett,  Leanne  Kelly,  Jill 
Zengler,  Karen  Angel,  Catherine  Riley. 


WillkieS7 


Row  One:  Scott  Slater,  Brad  Van  Etten, 
Michael  Byran,  Jay  Matthews,  Bill  Lewis,  John 
Bosler,  Jaime  Curry,  Tony  Nordhorff.  Row 
Two:  Tony  Guy,  Derek  Green,  Eric  Von- 
derhoar,  Linton  White,  Bob  PouL  Kurt  Olsen, 
Jim  Nicholson,  Tom  Baker,  Mark  Graver,  Chris 


Maines.  Row  Three:  Unknown,  Tony  Drake, 
Bob  Tegeler,  Rich  Groot,  Roger  Miller,  Ed 
Swanson,  Steve  Melroy,  Mike  Kelley.  Row 
Four:  Ron  Hurbert,  Bill  Tokash,  Dan  Lopez, 
Kevin  Rider,  Jeff  McLoughlin,  Steve  Day,  Mike 
Gutierrez. 
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Willkie  South 


Organizations 


~^t 


Student 
Alumni  Counci 


s 

'Student  Alumni  Council's  goal  is 
to  serve  the  students  ot  fne  pasf,  pres- 
ent, and  future.  Sponsored  by  ttie 
Alumni  Association,  SAC  works  on 
over  40  projects  a  year. 

Some  of  thie  projects  include 
selling  candy  canes,  delivering  fi- 
nals survival  kits,  and  dedicating  thie 
senior  tree. 

One  of  ttie  most  popular  events  in 
1981-'82  was  the  fourth  annual  Care- 
ers Day  program.  Nearly  150  alumni 
from  diverse  job  fields  spoke  with 
students  about  career  plans  and 
chioices. 

Tradition  is  an  important  part  of 


SAC.  Thie  Legacy  Days  Program 
was  developed  to  continue  Hoosier 
tradition.  Over  150  hiighi  schiool  stu- 
dents and  their  alumni  parents 
visited  the  campus  to  speak 
with  faculty  and  administrators. 

SAC  sent  its  Preview  Nighits  Team 
through!  the  Midwest  to  talk  with 
prospective  students  about  attend- 
ing lU. 

Homecoming  was  a  busy  time  for 
SAC.  They  hosted  50-year  "I"  men, 
built  a  prize-winning  float,  and 
served  coffee  and  donuts  at  Presi- 
dent Ryan's  luncheon. 


SAC  Executive  Council.  Row  One:  Becky 
Brown,  Jennifer  Pease,  Tammi  Franke,  Cindy 
Lynn,  Row  Two:  Mark  Mulhall,  Erick  Ponoder. 


Opposite  —  SAC  project  directors.  Row 
One:  Betin  Petnjcce,  Susan  Brannon,  Diane 
Fronnmeyer,  Debbie  Ludwig,  Leighann  Carl- 
son, Don  Klassen.  Row  Two:  Dave  Malson, 
Kelly  Scl^endel,  Amy  Conrad,  George  Borza, 
Michelle  Eisele,  Jane  Zaonowich. 


SAC  candy  cane  sale 


Indiana  University 
Student  Feundation 


M 


ost  people  automati- 
cally think  "Little  500"  whien  they 
hear  "Student  Foundation,"  But 
the  Indiana  University  Student 
Foundation  also  organizes 
fund-raisers,  such  as  the  Tele- 
fund,  a  children's  toy  drive  at 
Christmas  time,  and  sports 
tournaments.  In  addition,  lUSF 
recruits  Indiana  high  school  stu- 
dents for  each  freshmen  class, 
runs  a  visitor  information  center, 
and  sponsors  the  campus-wide 
musical  production,  lU  Sing. 


Row  One:  Jen  Coridan,  Carol  Nelson.  Betsy 
Heidler,  Mary  Ellen  Gates,  Lori  Von  Duyn,  Sue 
Thompson,  Eilish  Leene,  Row  Two:  Kattiy 
Evans,  Leslie  Reiman,  Cheryl  Wunder,  Beth 
Coleman,  Kellie  Henley.  Lee  Ann  Bork.  Susie 
Ferguson,  Linda  Smith,  Shelly  Warrick.  Robin 
Alexander,  Nancy  Pierce.  Julie  Eade,  Row 
Three:  Dan  Kahn.  Craig  Fuson,  John  Morris, 
Tat  Skirvin.  Gary  Stratten,  Rick  Mulllns,  Jim 
Dugdale.  Marty  Chalfant,  Jeft  Brown.  David 
Springer.  Lee  Putman,  Row  Four:  Jeff  Steele, 
Jeff  Moheban.  Mark  St,  Leger,  Ken  Nolan, 
Kent  Biilingsiey,  George  Nagengast,  Dennis 
Johnson,  Bob  Gibson.  Dole  Alien. 


Union  Board 


Row  One:  Julie  Mittman,  Brian  Fox,  Dave 
Vawter,  Vera  Riemeris,  John  Talley,  Juiio 
Alonso,  Diane  Vogel,  Mark  Nottoli,  Al  Finley. 
Row  Two:  Donna  Vogel,  Beth  Loeb,  Dave 
Francis,  Chris  Holobek,  John  Russert,  Guthrie 
Carr,  Kent  Owen, 


Union  Board 

I very  student  has  attended  a  Un- 
ion Board  event  at  one  time  or 
another.  Union  Board  is  a  program- 
ming organization  run  by  sixteen  stu- 
dent directors  and  other  volunteers. 
Eight  of  the  directors  are  elected  by 
students  and  the  rest  through  a 
selection  process. 

Concerts  organized  by  Union 
Board  this  year  included  James 
Taylor,  Hell  and  Gates,  and  the 
Electric  Light  Orchesta.  Phyllis 
Schlaify  and  Karen  DeCrov^/  de- 
bated the  ERA  amendment,  and 
Greg  Dixon  and  Birch  Bayh,  the  Mor- 
al Majority.  Both  events  were  spon- 
sored by  the  lectures  committee. 
Films  in  the  Whittenberger  are 
another  Union  Board  service,  v*/ith 
film  classics  as  vjeW  as  box  office  hits 
included. 


Burlesque  Didn'T  Die,  It  was  Just  Stripped  Of  Its  Dignity  ' 


Union  Board  style  show 


Movie  line  in  the  union 


Student 
Recreational 
Sports 
Association 

I  he  Student  Recreational  Sports 
Association  is  thie  main  organization 
that  programs  university  athletics 


outside  the  varsity  program.  Fi- 
nanced by  the  student  activity  fee, 
SRSA  promotes  athletics  through 
year-long  programs  and  special 
events.  lU  Fit,  one  of  the  programs, 
includes  aerobic  dance,  swim- 
ming, and  jogging  classes.  SRSA 
also  sponsors  the  Spirit  of  Sport  All- 
Nighter,  a  24-hour  event  to  help  fi- 
nance the  Special  Olympics  for  the 
handicapped.  SRSA  runs  the  entire 
recreational  sports  program.  Stu- 
dents living  in  residence  halls,  Greek 
houses,  and  off-campus  partici- 
pate. SRSA  was  the  first  student 
group  actively  involved  in  the  plan- 
ning of  a  new  recreational  sports 
center. 


Row  one:  Jim  Floto,  Mary  Helen  Irvine,  Wen- 
dy Fried,  Karen  Gannon.  Row  two:  Leslie 
Cunningham,  Lisa  Ritziine,  Phil  McCann, 
Sheriy  Sfewart,  Lynn  Staser,  Row  three:  Bob 

Ogburn,  Dave  Filer.  Rich  Muil,  Mary  Jo 
Greco. 
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Cheerleaders 


Row  One:  Randy  Wasman,  Joe  Morris,  Dave 
Shoup,  Bill  Patterson,  Jim  Bush,  Randy  Miles. 
Row  Two:  Lynn  Hays,  Julie  Bymaster,  Jenny 
Herendeen,  Wendy  Mulholland,  Sonnie  Sick- 
lesmith,  Kristi  Gritton. 


Pom  Pon 


Row  One:  Sara  Wilkens,  Jennifer  Grimes, 
Sheryl  Dunn,  Marci  Endris,  Missy  Bridges, 
Sarah  Cox,  Bebe  Besore,  Cynthia  Carvey, 
Lynn  Yates.  Row  Two:  Debbie  Royer,  Laurie 
Gorick,  Julie  Martin,  Lisa  Coryell,  Kathy  Kase, 
Lisa  Amich,  Allison  lovino,  Kate  Hahn,  Jane 
Mobley. 


s. 


'tudent  Athletic  Board  is  the  stu- 
dent group  that  promotes  spirit  ar^d 
support  tor  lU  varsity  athletics.  Four- 
teen directors  supervise  the  work 
of  100  committee  chairmen, 
who  In  turn  oversee  more  than  200 
committee  worl<ers.  Directors  are 
assigned  areas  such  as  merchan- 
dise, special  projects,  public  rela- 
tions, and  specific  sports  such  as 
football  and  basketball,  men's  non- 
revenue  sports,  and  women's  ath- 
letics. Among  the  larger  projects 
are  Homecoming  and  Parents  Day. 
SAB  is  funded  by  souvenir  sales  from 
football,  soccer,  and  basketball 
games. 


Row  One:  Carolyn  Doyle,  Daniel  Boeglia, 
Mary  Roppe,  Scott  Hiland.  Kris  Lutirsen,  Row 
Two:  Cothii  Frey,  Lisa  Krassick,  Stephanie  Jar- 
vis,  Greg  Sexton,  Ctiuck  Crabb,  Jeff  Bell. 
Mark  Tranctiina,  Kothy  Moyers,  Marttia 
Griggs,  Susan  Scarafia. 


Student 
Athletic  Board 


Souvenir  sales  at  iU-Wisconsin  football  gome 


Tae  Kwon  Do 


Row  One:  Don  Bums,  Jeff  Greene,  Richard 
Nanini,  Cameron  McCay,  Ken  Huffer,  Nang 
Bui,  Gregory  Flowers.  Row  Two:  Ralph  Velas- 
00,  Anne  Rinefort,  Jim  Abbatemarco,  Annie 
Ross,  Meg  McLay,  Brenda  Fang,  Molly  Par- 
ker, Jill  Shissler,  Paula  Curry,  Kathy  Cullen, 
Janice  Aldridge,  Jessie  Bottum,  Donna 
Blaesing,  Lisa  Hunt,  Jim  North.  Row  Three: 
Mark  Bailey,  Tracy  Stock,  Pat  Bosler,  Mark 
Gibson,  Carl  Boler,  Phil  Bozarfh,  Sharon  St. 
Amaud,  Andrew  Harris,  Robert  Shoup,  Ted 
Douglas  Fall,  Susie  Spiwak.  Row  Four:  Bill 
Weeks,  Jack  Harrison,  Wade  Light,  Jesse 
Snyder,  Bory  Drescher,  James  FrohOnger,  Will 
Polley,  Doug  Boggs,  Judson  Woodings, 
Chuck  Reisfar,  Freddy  Leon. 


Left  To  Right:  Dave  Tanner,  Peter  Wulff .  Brian 
Pogue,  George  Leffler,  Gary  Gaddis,  Doug 
Smith,  Maureen  Enoctis. 


Cycling  club 


Row  One:  Joe  Wendt,  Bart  Vossen.  Row         Jack  Stavros,  Mike  Wilson.  Row  Ttiree:  Tom 

Two:  Stan  Corcoran,  Wade  Stock,  Jay  Frent-         Battle,  Andy  Sutton,  Tom  Calne,  Scott  Wert, 
SOS,  Louis  Stlflman,  Kurt  Rascher,  Mike  Murray,         Eric  Overheort,  Bill  Macer,  Zone  Crapo. 


Water  polo 


Afro-American 
Arts  Institute 


Comnvj,. 


Dance  company 


U's  Afro-American  Arts  Institute 
promotes  tlie  researcl~i  end  per- 
formance of  black  cultural  tradi- 
tions. The  institute  conducts  re- 
search and  develops  courses  about 
the  history  and  impact  of  blacks  in 
visual  arts,  theatre  and  drama 
popular  and  classical  music,  and 
traditional  and  modem  dance. 

Students  exercise  their  talents 
through  performances  which  illus- 
trate the  history  and  development 
of  black  culture.  The  institute  orga- 
nizes performances  of  their  choral 
ensemble,  dance  company,  and 
the  lU  Soul  Revue. 

The  program  objectives  include 
the  refinement  of  talent,  philanthro- 
pic projects,  and  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  cultural  im- 
portance of  black  performing  arts. 

Originally  funded  by  the  Lilly  En- 
dowment and  lU,  the  institute  serves 
as  a  resource  center  for  Afro- 
American  studies  programs.  The  in- 
stitute also  produces  films,  publishes 
books  and  monographs,  and 
makes  audio  and  video  recordings. 


Row  One:  Jackie  Kidder,  Gary  Lanier,  Shirley 
Peck,  John  Vrehos,  Lilio  Ponce.  Row  Two: 
Charlotte  Free,  Carlo  Bragg,  Arnee  Love. 
Row  Three:  Leslie  Chase,  Dante  Shaw, 
Cheryl  Harding,  Robert  Adams.  Row  Four: 


Heidi  Sichemnan,  Brian  Fleming,  April  Brown, 
Troy  Burton,  Lisa  demons.  Row  Five:  Ava 
Hawkins,  Edoris  Minnis.  Row  Six:  Lorna 
Moore,  Curtis  Anderson,  Stacio  Williams, 
Darryl,  Vincent,  Carmela  Toler 


lU  Soul  Revue 


Row  One:  Stacy  Wattleton,  Joyce  Jackson, 
Emma  Neal,  Cassandra  Patterson,  Row 
Two:  Portia  Sholar,  Elizabeth  Gardner,  Mar- 
garet King,  Row  Three:  Lois  l^usseii,  Lorelle 
Brown,  Teri  Martin,  Row  Four:  Antonio  Castel- 
lo,  Teri  Fishier,  Claressa  McGee,  Kennethi  Ball. 
Row  Five:  Jotinny  Jacl<son,  Greg  Smith.  Row 
Six:  Greg  Pierce,  Dr.  Mellonee  Bumim,  Miran 
McLendon. 


Choral  ensemble 


Floor  (Left  to  Right):  Arlesso  Barnes,  James 
E.  Mumford,  Dawn  Holman,  Royal  Jomer, 
Antoni  Taylor,  Maurice  Stroud,  Kimberly  Join- 
er, Michael  Fowler,  Pat  Harrison,  Cheryl 
Keyes,  George  White,  Charles  Taliafero, 
Gary  Vosbein,  George  Middleton,  Terrence 
Claybom,  Travis  Woods,  David  Randle,  Vin- 
cent Connor,  Robert  Tipton,  Sharon  Wig- 
gins, Valerie  McNoir,  Joycelyn  Taylor. 


Stairs  (Left  to  Right!:  William  Gibson,  David 
Bailey,  Russell  Trigg,  Wilton  Carr,  Ray  Tumley, 
Antonette  Suggs,  Bernard  Brummell,  Debra 
Jackson,  Alkire  Doxie,  Pamela  Hall,  David 
Brand,  Georgia  Jones,  Donna  Taylor,  Patricia 
Greer,  Crystal  Taliafero,  Mickey  Rodgers,  Jeff 
Davis,  David  Jennings,  Keith  Hayes,  Derrick 
Lilly,  Gary  Gold,  Kevin  Maynor. 


Air  Force  ROTC 


Detachment  218 


Row  One:  Robin  Rosenberg.  Chris  Cin- 
koske.  Rick  Fish,  Larry  Hill,  Bill  Gtadish.  Row 
Two:  Gene  Justus,  Craig  Aronson,  Dan 
Schultz,  Eric  Stoll,  Jo^  Miles,  Donno  Mann, 
Jeff  WIcrton.  Eric  Bainter. 


Fall  group  staff 


Arnold  Air  Society 


Row  One:  Captain  James  Antenen,  Mike 
Lorimer,  Eric  Bainter,  Bill  Gladish,  Donna 
Mann,  Don  Schultz,  Robin  Rosenberg,  Mary 
Ann  Dalton,  Eric  A.  Stoil.  Row  Two:  Jeff  Leist, 
Chris  Dennison,  Eugene  Justus,  Donna  Marie 
Williams,  Carlo  Jackson,  Art  Hebbeler,  Brad- 


ley Sexton,  JoAnn  Stribiak,  Paul  Leeper,  Row 
Three:  Mathew  Baker,  Mike  Kenwortlr/,  Tim 
OIney,  Neal  Seacrest,  Adam  Beslove, 
Loraine  Dunn,  Karen  Chambers,  Dale  Cook, 
JoAnn  Grovitf,  Row  Four:  Donald  Bobbs, 
Bob  Thompson,  Mike  Meek,  Jeff  Graver,  Chris 


Hunt,  Joan  Ellis,  Brian  Truex,  Kristine  Steeves, 
Robert  Heber,  Row  Five:  Manuel  Espenoza, 
Tim  Mallon,  Vance  Raham,  Ricky  Fish,  Doug 
Harper,  Kara  Walsh,  Debbra  Schramm,  Scott 
Hebble,  Tim  Garrett,  Brenda  Polly. 


Row  One:  Diana  Byers,  Chuck  Siegel,  Ly- 
nette  McGee,  Terri  Modlin,  Jimmy  Singletary, 
Amy  Mannix,  Sharon  Gray,  Kelly  Moore,  Terri 
Julian.  Row  Two:  Heidi  Baker,  Luke  Gillespie, 


Jennifer  Peoples,  Jeanyne  Barbour,  John 
Baker,  Debbie  Dehart,  Jimmy  Davis,  Jeff 
Dobbs,  Jeff  Pose,  Ben  Sharp,  Ken  Smith. 


Baptist 
Student  Union 
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Phi 

Beta  Kappa 


he  Society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  the  oldest  academic  Greek  letter 
society  in  existence,  having  been  founded  in  1776  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  in  Virginia.  Throughout  its  long  history.  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
has  held  as  its  primary  objective  the  recognition  of  excellence  in  the 
academic  performance  of  undergraduate  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  in  American  colleges 
and  universities.  There  are  at  present  224  chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Indiana  University's  Chapter,  Gamma  of  Indiana,  vjas  established  in 
1911. 


Abel,  Cole  Daniel 
Abney,  Steven  P, 
Aeschbacher,  Steven  John 
Allege,  Nancy  Louise 
Ardery,  Nina  Luise 
Bagby,  Barbara  Lynne 
Behrmann,  Donald  Lee 
Bemhart,  Scott  Russell 
Berry,  Bryon  James 
Bittner,  Gregg  William 
Blair,  Elizabeth  Dana 
Bleeke,  James  Fred 
Block,  Barbara  Jean 
Bordley,  Ann  Noreen 
Bradshaw,  York  William 
Brady,  Jessica  Marie 
Brewer,  Steven  F. 
Buchsboum,  Kathy  Anne 
Campbell,  Benjamin  C. 
Coviness,  John  Nathaniel 
Colquitt,  Alan  Lee 
Conroy,  Kathleen  Carey 
Cooley,  Daniel  Martin 
Cooney,  Nancy  Jean 
Courier,  Bradley  Jay 
Crane,  Scott  J. 
Culy,  Steven  W, 
Davidson,  John  Louis,  Jr. 
Dennin,  Julie  Ann 
Dhondt,  Lori  Ann 
Dugon,  Kathleen  Mary 
Eck,  Andrea  Martina 
Erickson,  Marcia  Ellen 
Esterline,  William  J. 
Falkner,  Loretta  Gnivecki 
Fang,  David  Joseph 
Fender,  Mary  Beth 
Fish,  Ricky  Leon 
Fisher,  Barry  William 
Foutty,  Jennifer  Louise 
Frankenberg,  Susan  Rene 
Fried,  Sandra  Gail 
Gattuso,  Beatrice  Elizabeth 
Gay,  Karen  Linda 


Gensits,  Stephen  J. 
Gill,  Jeffrey  Harold 
Gilles,  Anne  Elizabeth 
Coins,  Brian  Lee 
Goodwin,  Gary  William 
Graninger,  Eric  Joseph 
Grayson,  Susan  Elaine 
Grief,  Kathryn  Ann 
Gudeman,  Thomas  Edward 
Hockett,  Scott  Andrew 
Hadley,  Margaret  Faye 
Hall,  Sharon  K. 
Hallowell,  Andrew  Paul 
Hordwick,  Jeffrey  Scott 
Harkabus,  Michael  Anthony 
Harrison,  Deborah  Anne 
Hast,  Laurie  Jill 
Hathaway,  Susan  Nannette 
Heilizer,  Glenn  Ethan 
Heller,  Deena  Mali 
Henricks,  Bret  David 
Hooker,  Robert  O. 
Hopkins,  Darlene 
Horvoth,  Patricia  Eileen 
Hulls,  Stewart  Lee 
Hung,  Chi  Kan  Richard 
Jouriles,  Ernest  Nicholas 
Kommerman,  Marcy  H. 
Kao,  George  Hongche 
Kearney,  Thomas  Matthew 
Kemker,  Bernard  Perkins 
Kennard,  Charles  David 
Kline,  Mark  E. 
Klingler,  Timothy  Alfred 
Klootwyk,  Thomas  Edward 
Kraco,  Karen  Anne 
Logos,  Isidore 
LoMar,  Lori  Kay 
LoVigne,  Debbie  Joanne 
Lechner,  Chris  T. 
Lipson,  Paul  Jay 
Listen,  Michael  Joseph 
Llewellyn,  Susan 
Lutey,  Barbara  Ann 


Monthei,  Patricia  Joan 
McCraley,  Christopher  Robert 
McFall,  Daniel  Frank 
Mellinger,  Virginia 
Mendelsohn,  Nancy  Joan 
Moore,  James  Arthur 
Moore,  Wayne  Edward 
Mossier,  Jeffrey  Robert 
Motz,  Charlotte  Marie 
Munson,  David  John 
Nail,  Alan  Hardy 
Nicholson,  Gregory  Powell 
Nobbe,  Marilyn  M. 
Nordgren,  Diane  Karen 
Oberhausen,  Emily  M. 
O'Mora,  Melanie  Joy 
Pamplin,  Holly  Kay 
Popojohn,  George  W. 
Pasternak,  Reno  Eve 
Pearson,  Stephen  Joseph 
Piatak,  Ruth  Marie 
Pierce,  Nancy  C. 
Pinnow,  John  Arthur 
Politzer,  Robert  Alan 
Potts,  Timothy  Joseph 
Proffitt,  Melissa  Ann 
Puddicombe,  Diane  Kathryn 
Queisser,  Letho  Louise 
Regan,  John  Stanton 
Ripley,  Kirk  Tristan 
Ritter,  Mark  Edwin 
Robertson,  Richard  A. 
Rogers,  Michael  Garfield 
Roth,  Janet  llene 
Rouch,  Kevin  Craig 
Rougraff,  Bruce  Thomas 
Samson,  George  Scott 
Schade,  Janet  Lee 
Scheerer,  John  Timothy 
Sera,  Maria  D. 
Shugart,  Robert  McDowell 
Sicherman,  Heidi  Joyce 
Smith,  Douglas  Charles 
Smith,  Jerry  Douglas 


Smith,  Melodye  Ann 
Smith,  Terri  Sue 
Solar,  Keith  Randall 
Spain,  Lisa  Marie 
Sporzo,  Lori  Marie 
Spiritoso,  Gregory 
Stenftenagel,  Thomas  Lee 
Stinebough,  James  Richard 
Stocks,  David  Joseph 
Strain,  Dolores  Deniece 
Sylvester,  Judith  Louise 
Teskey,  Luke  MacKenzie 
Thomas,  Jeonine  Elise 
Thompson,  Samuel  T. 
Tolan,  Robert  Warren,  Jr. 
Torp,  Mork  R. 
Tripp,  Malcolm  Allen 
Underwood,  Beth  Anne 
Valentino,  Katharine 
Vozsonyi,  Nicholas 
Verkomp,  Eileen 
Vinocur,  Patricia  Ann 
Walker,  Karen  L. 
Warren,  Gregory  G. 
West,  Roger  Frank 
Weston,  Allan  Paul 
White,  Anne  Marie 
Whitelow,  Patricia  Joan 
Wiegond,  Kristin  Sue 
Willis,  Edward  Hugh 
Wills,  Kristine  Marie 
Wilson,  David  Alexander 
Wilson,  Kimberly  L.  Gooding 
Wlodek,  Steven  Thaddeus 
Woolley,  Jodie  Leigh 
Woontner,  Susan  Jean 
Worker,  Barbara  Susan 
Young,  Debra  Lynn 
Yu,  Ruth  Jen-Ling 
Zaie,  Douglas  Anthony 
Zeck,  Sharon  Sue 
Ziegler,  Christine  G. 


Delta 
Sigma  Pi 


D. 


elta  Sigma  Pi,  a  professional 
business  fraternity,  is  a  coed  orga- 
nization wittn  an  active  memberstnip 
of  80  business  students.  Recruiting 
drives  each  semester  bring  in 
approximately  25  men  and  women 
pledges  for  lU's  Alpha  Pi  chapter  of 
Delta  Sigma  Pi. 

As  a  professional  fraternity.  Delta 
Sigma  Pi  sponsors  events  that  ex- 
pose members  to  professionals  from 
many  types  of  business  organiza- 
tions. These  events,  along  v*/ith  other 
aspects  of  the  fraternity,  heightens 
members'  av\/areness  of  the  working 
world. 


Row  One:  Larry  Levin,  Terry  Lewis,  Sonja 
Meyer,  Ricl<  Yeates,  Jim  Aranowski,  Kathy 
Biggs,  Lisa  Obrecht,  Chris  Vogt,  Mark  Bilder- 
back,  Bili  Oliver,  Ingrid  Lenliardt,  Nikki  Bar- 
donner.  Sue  BoldVi^in,  Sue  Steager.  Row  Two: 
Dick  Lim,  Mike  Corroa,  Brian  Reed,  Herb  Les- 
ser, Lori  Stickel,  Dave  Neumann,  Holly  Bran- 
non,  Paul  Martindale,  Amy  Stevenson,  Bruce 
Zuelly,  Caria  Wuertz,  John  Brumleve,  Jenni 
Lamb,  Charlie  Sonneborn,  Linda  Porter, 
Steve  l<emer,  Dave  Blumenhurst,  Justin  Moul. 
Row  Three:  Amy  McClure,  Margaret  Welsh, 
Lori  Seubert,  Laura  Bewder,  Su  Patrick,  Lillies 
Widjaja,  Cathy  Shaffer,  Jackie  Alschuler, 
Karen  Bums,  Vanessa  Cox,  Elizabeth  Dejews- 
ki,  Regina  Glusscock,  Terry  Wheeler,  Sue 
Blonsky,  Donna  Nevi/mon,  Dee  Anna  Kinney, 
Clo  Jordan.  Row  Four:  Kevin  Ellis,  Jim  Mazur, 
Brian  Vebelhor,  Mike  Jacobs,  Eric  Lee,  Brad 
Marks,  Dan  White,  John  Santos,  Dan  Barnes, 
Dan  Chessin,  Rhonda  Mann,  Tim  Bojarb,  Don 
Ervin. 


Mortar  Board 


Row  One:  Tom  Moran.  Gayle  Lawson,  Char- 
lotte Motz,  Kelly  Bowen,  Becky  Tredway,  Joni 
Johnson,  Julie  Dummich,  Mary  Helen  Irvine, 
Mary  Judy,  Cheryl  Baldwin,  Suzy  Slyn,  Rono 
Pasternak,  Jan  Webber,  Tom  Kleptz.  Row 
Two:  Dave  Waxman,  John  Regan,  Doug 


Zaie,  Ken  Pollard,  Sean  Cantwell,  Bob  Tolan, 
John  Caviness,  Dan  Boeglin,  Brad  Davis,  Rob 
Mintz,  Dave  Neumann,  Erick  Ponader,  Scott 
Jones,  Don  McMahon,  Phil  Kowalczyk,  John 
Succo,  Mark  Knjzan. 


Blue  Key 


Row  One:  Timothy  Duft,  Mark  Kruzan,  Eric 
Knoll,  Steve  Aeschbacher,  John  Talley,  Bob 
Tolan.  Row  Two:  Mike  Davis,  Wendy 
Chiogioji,  Jennifer  Pease.  Andrew  Hall,  Al  Fin- 
ley,  Karen  Jensen,  Angela  Streoter,  Jan  Web- 
ber, David  Wilson,  Jason  Young,  Row  Three: 
Gory  Gold,  Julie  Dummich,  Lisa  Newhouse, 


Mary  Helen  Irvine,  Dennis  Johnson,  Nina 
Ardery,  Erick  Ponader,  John  Regan,  Betsy 
Heidler,  Barbara  Hardy,  Kristine  Burgart.  Row 
Four:  Chris  Teeter,  Isidore  Lagos,  Alvia  Lewis, 
Steve  Klein,  Mary  Morgan,  Rebecca  Brown, 
Beth  Petrucce,  Becky  tredway,  Mark  Megal- 
lanes,  Ernest  Jouriles, 


Board  of  Aeons 


Row  One:  Jennifer  Pease,  Doug  Zaie,  Ange- 
la Streater,  Mary  Morgan.  Row  Two:  Tom 
Schevtchuk,  Bill  Stubblefielcl,  Mark  Gates, 
John  Talley,  Jim  Tanner,  Eric  Knoll,  Jon  Web- 
ber, Dave  Neumann. 


iJljr  Arnna 
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Indiana 
Daily  Student 


he  ^aopo  Doi'v'  S^jden^  hod  to 
make  a  big  adjustment  in  tt^e  fall  —  its 
circulation  plan  undef^vent  a  radi- 
cal change.  For  the  past  eight 
years  the  ^  S  has  serviced  the  resi- 
dence halls  with  payments  from  the 
university.  However,  because  of  de- 
creased funding,  the  paper  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  its 
second-class  mailing  permit.  In  re- 
sponse, the  .- :  adopted  an  all- 
paid  circulation  system  as  of  August 
1981.  As  a  result,  daily  circulation 
dropped  from  14  to  15  thousand  to 
between  11  and  12  thousand. 

The  J-.  staff  was  confronted  withi 
a  challenge:  they  now  had  to  "mar- 
ket" the  paper.  Their  objective  was 
gaining  student  readership  through 
subtle  changes  in  content.  OUTAKES 
tripled  in  size,  more  city  news  was 
included,  and  world  and  national 
news  coverage  was  expanded. 

The  y-.  will  survive  and  thrive. 
According  to  Tim  Franklin,  editor  in 
chief  for  the  fall  semester,  the  IDS 
increased  its  circulation  revenue, 
met  subscription  goals,  and  height- 
ened the  professionalism  of  the 
paper's  operations. 


Publisher  Pat  Siddons 


Business  Manager  Don  Cross 


George  Papajohn,  Brad  Johns 


Staff  phofographers  Jeff  Morehead,  Dean  Rutz,  and  John  Terhune 


Executive  Counci 


Row  One:  Jeff  Davis,  Michele  Beverly, 
Damon  Seacott,  Row  Two:  Jeff  McBride, 
Steve  Aeschbacher,  Hank  Wescott, 


President's  Counci 


Row  One:  Joe  Shoemaker,  Mike  Pauley, 
Don  Ervin,  Mike  Portolese,  Ralph  Varble, 
Jeff  Davis,  Row  Two:  Mike  Peduto,  John 
Beaty,  Chuck  Miller,  Steve  Landes,  Scott 
Campbell,  Steve  Aeschbacher,  Hank 
Wescott,  Dr.  Tom  Hennessy. 
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Residence  Halls  Association 


A 


day  when  the  weatherman 
predicts  a  90  percent  chance  of 
rain  does  not  inspire  many  picnics. 
But  the  final  event  of  the  third  annual 
RHA  Days  —  a  picnic  —  went  on 
despite  the  rain. 

Hot  dogs  and  hamburgers  were 
served  in  Fun  Frolic  Field,  as  the 
crowd  tried  to  keep  dry.  The  picnic 
was  free  to  all  dorm  residents  and 
consequently  well-attended.  A  fac- 
tor that  might  have  contributed  to 
the  good  turn-out  at  the  picnic  was 
that  it  was  held  on  a  Sunday,  the 
day  dorm  residents  aren't  served 
supper. 

Another  RHA  Days  event  was  a 
Quad  Night  sponsored  in  each 
dorm.  The  Quad  Nights  included 


bonfires  with  s'mores,  coffeehouses, 
and  window  decorating  contests. 

There  was  a  street  dance  on  the 
Willl<ie  Quad  tennis  courts,  but  be- 
cause of  cold  weather  it  was 
moved  to  iVlcNutt  Quad's  Flame 
Room.  Several  bands  performed  for 
a  small  but  enthusiastic  crowd. 

Michelle  Beverly,  RHA  external 
affairs  vice-president,  said  the  pur- 
pose of  RHA  Days  was  to  establish 
and  promote  a  feeling  of  unit/  be- 
tween the  residents  of  different  halls. 
Beverly  said  that  although  she 
couldn't  say  for  sure  if  they  achieved 
that  goal,  they  had  a  good  time 
trying. 

Judy  KingshotT 


RHA 


Reps,  and  directors 


Row  One:  Leighann  Carlson,  Laurie  Neu- 
man,  Pamela  Hall,  Barb  Pfanrer,  Sarah  Kin- 
caid,  Lisa  Nisenbaum,  Karen  Walker,  Kathy 
Scheid,  Julie  Hanna,  Renee  Trainer,  Megan 
Byrne,  Kim  Riggs.  Row  Two:  Tracy  Stock,  Beth 
Kaser,  Diane  Mattingly,  Alice  Batfhof,  Teri 
Grouse,  Cindy  Feld,  Loma  Moore,  Grace 
Bates,  Walaa  Idris,  Diane  Vislisel,  Karen  Gus- 
tafson,  Lisa  Clausen,  Cindy  Durcanin,  Tammi 
Thommen,  Jennifer  Dehaven,  Stacy  Smith, 
Debra  Periman. 


Dennis  Chamberlin 


P 


I  anhellenic  Council  is  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  22  national  soror- 
ities on  campus.  Each  chapter  has 
an  average  of  nearly  80  members. 
Women  join  sororities  through  For- 
mal Rush  or  Open  Rush,  v\/hich  take 
place  in  both  spring  and  fall  semes- 
ters. 

Panhel  sponsors  various  projects 
including  the  Greek  Classic  and  Sis- 
ter Sorority  Week.  This  year,  they 
mode  a  Panhellenic  calendar 
featuring  pictures  of  fraternity  men. 
The  calendars  v\/ere  sold  to  soror- 
ity members. 

Panhellenic  Council  has  three 
governing  bodies  within  it.  Members 
from  each  sorority  make  up  the 
Representative  Council,  and  the 
President's  Gavel  Group,  which  is 
composed  of  chapter  presidents 
from  each  sorority.  The  Executive 
Council,  a  legislative  body,  has 
seven  officers  who  are  elected  by 
each  sorority  throughout  the  system. 


FC 


Executive  Counci 


Front:  Timothy  J.  Walter,  Scott  Fuson.  Back: 
Dennis  Domer,  Rictiard  M.  Gualdoni,  Craig 
Burton. 


President's  Counci 


Row  One:  Marc  Odier,  CtirJs  Carey,  Bob  Dis- 
inger,  Steve  Block,  Craig  Burton,  Mike  Kram- 
er, Jeft  Mitchell,  Richard  Keary,  Brion  Kinna- 
man.  Row  Two:  Dennis  Dommer,  Michael 
Artis,  Wayman  Nunn,  Alpha  Dixon,  Chris  Car- 
rington,  Brian  Calvert,  Jerry  Thomas.  Row 
Three:  Erich  Smythe,  Doug  Ralston,  Tim  Wal- 


ter, Tim  Rodgers,  Mike  Brown,  John  Clin, 
Charlie  iozow,  Keith  Harris,  Jeff  Dodson,  Jack 
Shanahan,  Dale  Schneide,  Jay  Wade,  Al 
Golden,  Steve  Rothschild,  Greg  Gilles,  Elber 
Hearon,  Steve  Rohlmann,  Jim  Hizer,  John 
Davis,  Jeff  Simmermaker,  Charlie  Hiltunen, 


T. 


he  Interfratemity  Council,  better 
known  as  IFC,  is  the  central  gov- 
erning body  for  all  fraternities  on  the 
lU  campus,  totaling  32.  Within  this 
organization  Is  the  Black  Greek 
Council,  which  represents  the  eight 
black  fraternities.  The  President's 
Council  Is  comprised  of  the  presi- 
dent of  each  fraternity,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  is  elected  at  large, 
from  within  the  entire  fraternity 
system. 

Activities  of  IFC  include  the  Greek 
Classic,  philanthropic  projects,  and 


scholarships,  IFC  also  sponsors  pro- 
jects on  alcohol  awareness  and 
pledge  program  education. 

The  IFC  Greek  store  is  their  latest 
project.  Located  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Union,  jewelry,  paddles,  and 
sportswear  are  sold.  Dance  and 
party  favors  are  also  available.  The 
IFC  store  is  the  chief  supplier  of 
goods  for  the  lU  Greek  Community. 

The  lU  Council  was  the  recipient  of 
the  1981  Jelllson  Award,  given  to 
recognize  outstanding  inter-Greek, 
interfratemity,  campus,  and  com- 
munity affairs. 


USA.  The  acronym  is  everywhere 
at  lU.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  a  bulle- 
tin board  without  seeing  these  four 
letters  plastered  all  over.  lUSA  is  the 
student  governing  body  of  the  uni- 
versity. It  represents  student  interests 
to  the  administration  as  well  as  to 
the  local,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Funded  by  a  portion  of  the  activi- 
ties fee  paid  by  students  every 
semester,  lUSA's  slogan  is  "students 
worl<ing  for  students."  Services  pro- 
vided by  lUSA  vary  from  lobbying  for 
student  tuition  rates  to  providing  a 
women's  escort  service. 


Indiana  University 
Student  Associatian 


Row  One:  Ramen  Morrison,  Julie  Ripp,  Biii 
Stent,  Dave  Waxman,  Mari<  Kruzan,  Larry 
Fioyd,  Kevin  Brool<s,  Aiison  Gross.  Row  Two: 
Joe  Stioemal<er,  Elien  Cliandier,  Laura 
Jacxjby,  Joel  Stroup,  Joni  Sunderman,  [Deb- 
bie Lemmon,  Diana  Darby,  Charlotte  Ruhe, 
Marc  Glick,  Matt  Cook,  Eric  Knoll,  Kattiy 
Pencek,  D.J.  Bolinger,  Row  Three:  Vicki 
Veenker,  Bruce  Darcy,  Shieri  Perlman,  Melin- 
da  Davin,  Kirk  White,  Liz  Rytel,  Lewis  Ryker, 
Marta  Laskowski,  Michelle  Bematsky,  Sue 
Tredv\/ay,  Tom  Haley,  Brian  Langdon,  Matt 
Pierce. 


Administrators 


phoTos/DennIs  Chomberlin,  Alan  Dorow 


Kenneth  R.R.  Gros  Louis 

Vice  President 


William  Walters 

Bursar 


John  Ryan 

President 


Ward  Schaap 
Vice  President  of  Budgetry  ^ 
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Michael  Gordon 

Dean  of  Students 


John  Mulholland 

Treasurer 


^^^i 


W,  George  Pinnell 

Executive  Vice  President 


Herman  B  Wells 

Chancellor 


Seniors 


A 


Row  One: 

Abbey,  Leon  Finance 

Abdul-Karlm,  Norimah  I 

Abel,  Cole  Geology 

Abell,  Cynthia  Elementary  Education 

Abrell,  Stephen  Forensic  Studies 

Row  Two 

Adair,  Carrie  Accounting 

Adamt,  Mark  Telecommunications 

Adamton,  Valerie  French 

AdII,  Sallul  Education 

Aeschbacker,  Steven  Political  Science 


Row  One: 

Ahem,  Paul  Accounting 

Ahlbrand,  Lisa  Personnel 

Ahyoung,  Selwryn  Ettinomusicoiogy 

AI-TamI,  Ahmed  Near  Eastern  Languages 

Alatorre,  Patricia  Forensic  Studies 

Row  Two: 

Albrecht,  Jon  Accounting 

Alexander,  Shirley  Finance/Marketing 

All,  Suhalmy  Finance 

Allega,  Nancy  Speech/Hearing 

Allen,  Dale  Mart<eting 


Row  One: 

Allen,  Fred  Business 

Allen,  Lynette  Telecommunications 

Allen,  Mallnda  Mar1<eting/Advertising 

Alseball,  Abdulaziz  Modem  Literature 

Amberger,  Carol  Mar1<etlng 

Row  Two: 

Anattoft,  Charles  Transportation 

Anderson,  Andrea  Economics 

Anderson,  Elizabeth  Ttierapeutic  Recreation 

Andreakis,  Stacey  Computer  Science 

Antonelll,  Monlka  Theatre/Drama 


Row  One: 

Apel,  Carol  Finance 

Arata,  Cheii  Operations  Manogement 

Aretz,  Tonya  Forensic  Studies 

Armstrong,  Kathy  Microbiology 

Armstrong,  Melanle  Administrations  Management 

Row  Two 

Arnold,  Elizabeth  Recreational  Ttierapy 

Arnold,  Lorraine  Mar1<etlng/Advertising 

Arnold,  Suzanne  Ecoixsmics 

Arter,  Peggy  Spanlsti 

Arvin,  Timothy  Physical  Education 


B 


Row  One: 

Asano,  Tsutomu  Computer  Science 

Ashba,  Brian  Telecommunications 

Ashba,  Stephen  Business  Management 

Atwood,  Amy  Marketing 

Aubeiry,  Ann  Joumaiism 

Row  Two: 

Aufln,  Gloria  Engiish  Education 

Bab,  HaJIme  Finance 

Bade,  Joy  Computer  Science 

Baggott,  Lynn  Teiecommunications 

Baker,  Stephen  Management 


Row  One: 

Balcom,  Karen  Ttierapeutic  Recreation 

Ballage,  Allison  Eiementary  Education 

Bandollk,  Lynn  Business 

Bannwart,  Vickie  Forensic  Studies 

Barker,  Jeffrey  Accounting 

Row  Two: 

Bartholomew,  Laury  Criminai  Justice 

Barton,  Donald  Accounting 

Barwig,  Nancy  Marketing 

Bach,  Robert  Biology 

Bote*,  Elizabeth  Economics 


Row  One: 

Bauer,  Dale  Operations  Systems 

Baughman,  Cara  Secondary  Education 

Batter,  Barbara  Speechi/Hearing 

Baxter,  Brian  Telecommunications 

Beane,  Sara  Finance 

Row  Two: 

Beck,  Cheryl  Home  Economics 

Beckham,  Patrick  Geology 

Beckham,  Rebecca  Elementary  Education 

Beckttein,  Kirk  Joumaiism 

Beggs,  Elizabeth  Management 


Row  One: 

Begley,  John  Moltiematjcs 
Behensky,  Gay  Joumaiism 
Behrmann,  Donald  Biology/ChemistrY 
Bell,  Constance  Marketing/Advertising 
Bell,  Susan  Biology 
Row  Two: 

Bellessis,  Christine  English  Education 
Belt,  Linda  Telecommunications 
Bender,  Nadlne  Arts/Sciences 
Benford,  Lori  Business  Administration 
Benham,  JIM  Education 


B 


Row  One: 

Benjamin,  DIanne  Education 

Bennett,  Tomas  History 

Bergmann,  Debra  Home  Economics  Education 

Berk,  Jeffrey  Accounting 

Berlin,  Paul  Management 

Row  Two; 

Bemal,  Rota  Tlieotre/Drama 

Bematsky,  Michelle  Journalism 

Berry,  Bryon  Forensic  Studies 

Berry,  Kriftyn  Joumalism/Politicol  Science 

Berz,  Lisa  Special  Education 


Row  One; 

Bet2,  Kevin  Journalism/Political  Science 

Bex,  Annie  Elementary  Education 

Bledermann,  Kym  Biology 

BIgsby,  Dwight  Graphic  Design 

Bllderback,  Mark  Mar1<eting/Management 

Row  Two: 

Bllllngsley,  Kent  Mar1<etlng/Advertlslng 

BIrkhold,  Denlte  History 

BIrle,  Levom  Morketing 

BIschol,  Jeanle  Accounting 

Black,  Janet  Business  Personnel 


Row  One: 

Black,  Joetta  Human  Development 

Blake,  William  Finance 

Blardlnelll,  Karen  French 

Blatdel,  Cheryl  MBA 

Bieck,  Christie  Journalism 

Row  Two; 

Bleeke,  James  Political  Science 

Block,  Barbara  Economics 

Block,  Norman  Accountir^ 

Blue,  Lori  SPEA 

Bode,  Holly  History 


Row  One: 

Bohney,  James  Chemistry 

Bolonder,  Rena  Physical  Education 

Bolly,  Judy  Finance 

Bolton,  Matthew  Accounting 

Bonllla,  Dolores  Spanish 

Row  Two; 

Borfc,  Lee  Ann  Finance 

Borodoch,  Peter  General  Studies 

Borra,  Oeorge  Transportation 

Bossman,  Brian  Accounting 

Boston,  Roy  Business  Economics 


B 


Row  One; 

Boughner,  Susan  Industrial  Relations 

Bowen,  Kelly  Public  Affairs 

Bowen,  Michael  Accounting 

Bowman,  Beth  Finance 

Boyd,  Debra  Psychology 

Row  Two: 

Boyd,  KathI  Telecommunications 

Braden,  Michael  Journalism 

Bradford,  Fellta  Administrative  Systems 

Bradley,  Tony  Finance 

Bradthaw,  Jill  Finance 


Row  One: 

Bralnerd,  Phillip  Music 

Brakeblll,  Michael  Management/Administration 

Brandt,  Carolyn  Telecommunications 

Braun,  Claudia  Home  Economics 

Breem,  Martc  Computer  Science 

Row  Two: 

Brentllnger,  Nancy  Mass  Communications 

Breth,  Carolyn  Personnel 

Bridgeforth,  Teresa  Management 

Briggs,  Caroline  Speech/Communication 

Brtll,  Lauren  Marketing 


Row  One: 

Brlmer,  Joan  Journalism 
Brtnn,  Benjamin  Marketing 
Brizlus,  Sally  Mattiematics 
Brockman,  William  History/Journalism 
Broeker,  Jay  Music  Education 
Row  Two: 

Brenner,  Baibra  Psychology 
Brooks,  Kevin  Political  Science 
Brouhard,  Cristina  Business 
Brown,  April  Industrial  Relations 
Brown,  Brad  Marketing 


Row  One. 

Brown,  Jennifer  Telecommunlocrtlons 

Brown,  Karen  Fine  Art^ 

Brown,  Michael  Finance 

Brown,  Rebecca  Marketing 

Brumbaugh,  Roger  Accounting 

Row  Two: 

Bruner,  Rhonda  Interior  Design 

Bry,  Yvonne  Mart<eting 

Bryant,  Brenda  Telecommunications 

Buchanon,  Anita  Home  Economics 

BuchslMum,  Kalhy  Psychology 


B 


Row  One: 

Bulan,  Gordon  Political  Science 

Buttemeler,  David  Accounting 

Burch,  Gall  Psyctiologv 

Burck,  Deborah  Music 

Burelll,  David  Accounting 

Row  Two: 

Burke,  Brtgette  Fine  Arts 

Burfchardt,  Diane  Telecommunicotions 

Burlington,  Ken  Telecommunications 

Bumham,  Robert  Chemistry 

Burrls,  Susan  Englisti 


Row  One: 

Bu»»i,  Cindy  Special  Education 

Bushey,  Gregory  HPER 

Butfcus,  Susan  Telecommunications 

Butler,  Ellen  Ptiysical  Education 

Byers,  Grant  Accounting 

Row  Two: 

Byrdsong,  NIkelta  Finance 

Calne,  Steptien  Finance 

Callahan,  Mary  Elementary  Education 

Callender,  Keiley  Finance 

Cammarata,  Jean  Business/Personnel 


Row  One: 

Campbell,  Ben  Biology 

Campbell,  Bryan  Telecommunications 

Campbell,  Debra  Journalism 

CampI,  Greg  Biology 

Canrlght  Collin  Journalism 

Row  Two: 

Capper,  Colleen  Special  Education 

Cames,  Marsha  Englisti 

Carpenter,  Rita  Spanish 

Carreras,  Eugene  Accounting 

Carrlngton,  Jill  Sociology 


Row  One: 

Carroll,  Brian  Management 

Carroll,  Gregory  Finance 

Carter,  Daria  Elementary  Education 

Carter,  Elizabeth  Policy  Administration 

Carter,  Nancy  Psychology 

Row  Two: 

Carter,  Susan  Arts  Management 

Cartner,  Stuart  Finance 

Caruthers,  J.  Scott  Mathematics 

Caslllas,  Yolanda  Business  Management 

Cotro,  Alfredo  Psychology 


c 


Row  One: 

Cecil,  Dariene  Marketing 

Chance,  Harry  Therapeutic  Special  Education 

Chanlga,  Catherine  Journalism 

Charlon,  Barney  English 

Check,  Robin  Special  Education 

Row  Two: 

Cheng,  Sarah  Marketing 

Chessin,  Daniel  Marketing/Management 

Chestnut,  Christy  Accounting 

Cheuk,  YIng-Shee  Finance 

Chia,  Raymond  Finance 


Row  One: 

Chlddlster,  Lorl  Finance 

Choe,  Chun  Management 

CholaslnskI,  TonI  Psychology 

Choy,  Shirley  Spanish 

Choy,  Vuet-YIn  Business  Management 

Row  Two: 

Christie,  Robin  Public  Affairs 

Chu,  Wilfred  Finance 

Clbuli,  Diane  Speech/Communications 

Clark,  Charies  Speech/Communications 

Clark,  Jeanette  Forensic  Study 


Row  One: 

Clark,  Sonya  Psychology 

Clem,  Sandy  English/Journalism 

Clements,  Brooke  Geology 

Clendenin,  Donna  Psychology/English 

Cohen,  David  Management 

Row  Two: 

Cohen,  Lori  Special  Education 

Cohen,  Shelley  Optometry 

Colbin,  Timothy  Finance 

Collins,  Gayle  Mathematics 

Collins,  Sllvana  Secondary  Education 


Row  One: 

Colquitt,  Alan  Psychology 

Comeron,  Diane  Geology 

Commers,  JodI  Recreation 

Conley,  Michelle  Marketing 

Conroy,  Kathleen  Economics 

Row  Two: 

Cook,  Jim  Telecommunications 

Cook,  Matthew  Finance 

Cooper,  Sloane  Business  Management 

Corrado,  Michael  Market/Management 

Cotsovlles,  Victoria  Forensic  Study 


c 


Row  One: 

Crabtree,  Sandra  Mar1<eting 
Craig,  David  Finance 
Craig,  Robin  Speech/Hearing 
Crane,  Linda  Marketing 
Crane,  Stacey  Political  Science 
Row  Two: 

Crane,  Steve  Elementary  Education 
Cranny,  Carolyn  Marketing 
Crits,  Kevin  Marketing 
Crockett,  Darryl  Fine  Arts 
Croner,  Cynttila  Nursing 
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Row  One: 

Crotby,  Robin  Special  Education 

Crutchfleld,  Ken  Biology 

Cullen,  Mary  Marketing 

Cunegin,  Patricia  Labor  Relations 

Cunnlngtiam,  Carol  Mass  Communications 

Row  Two: 

Curtli,  Robert  Economics 

Czandema,  KanI  Music 

CzechanskI,  James  Physics 

Czupryn,  Brad  Finance 

Daerr,  Lisa  Englisti 
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Row  One: 

Dagnete,  Joseph  Transportation/Utilities 

Dalton,  Kotttryn  Speech/Hearing 

Datton,  Steven  Finance 

Damm,  David  Marketing 

Daniels,  Susie  Marketing 

Row  Two: 

Darling,  James  Marketing 

Davis,  Cynthia  Elementafv  Education 

Davis,  Daniel  Teleconnmunications 

Davis,  Daniel  R.  Finance 

Davis,  Janlne  Journalism 


Row  One: 

Davis,  Renee  Telecommunications 

Davis,  Sharia  Business  Administration 

Davis,  Thomas  Advertising 

Day,  Diane  Ttieotre/Droma 

Dayton,  Natalie  Psychology 

Row  Two: 

DeVries,  Mary  Computer  Science 

Deckard,  Rita  Englisti 

Decraene,  Suzanne  Marketing 

Dedlne,  Michael  Psycl^ology 

Detrees,  John  Quantative  Business  Analysis 


Row  One: 

DelVecchIo,  Rick  Journalism 

Demmond,  Jeffrey  Finance 

Deneen,  Thomas  Business  Operations 

Deneen,  Timothy  Recreation 

Dettmer,  John  Business 

Row  Two: 

Deturk,  Judy  Education 

Devtto,  Michael  Finance 

DIckerson,  John  Education 

DIekhans,  Eric  Comparative  Litercrture 

DIffenbach,  Nancy  Accounting 


Row  One: 

Dlllow,  Michael  Accounting 

DIshler,  Cheryl  Home  Economics 

Dixon,  Alpha  Political  Science 

Dixon,  Doug  Social  Studies 

Dobson,  H.  Charles  Physical  Education 

Row  Two: 

Dodd,  Gregg  Fine  Arts 

Dodds,  Kelly  Journalism 

Doner,  William  Computer  Science 

Doom,  Maressia  Accounting 

Dorow,  Alan  English/Journalism 
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Row  One; 

Dreher,  Devon  Psychology 
Drescher,  Amy  Music  Educotion 
Dreylut,  David  Political  Science 
Duft,  Timothy  Chemistry/Biology 
Dugan,  Nancy  Recreation 
Row  Two: 

Dugdole,  James  Accounting 
Dummlch,  Julie  Marketing 
Dunaway,  Roger  Political  Science 
Duncan,  Jill  Journalism 
Dunham,  April  Marketing 


Row  One: 

Dunn,  Rhonda  Geology 

Durachta,  James  Business  Economics 

Dushman,  Charles  Business 

Dwenger,  Patricia  Management 

Eade,  Julie  Marketing 

Row  Two: 

Eastes,  Jettrey  Systems  Management 

Ebbs,  William  Biology 

Ebube,  Eze  Microbiology 

Eck,  Herbert  Finance 

Eck,  John  Finance 


Row  One: 

Ecke,  Sara  Journalism 

Eckerte,  Theresa  Finance 

Edelson,  Terrt  Telecommunications 

Eger,  Tonda  Fine  Arts 

Elsele,  Michelle  English 

Row  Two: 

Elklns,  Lynn  Political  Science 

Ellis,  Marcy  Finance 

Ellsworth,  Judith  Management 

Elman,  Marc  Management 

Elmore,  Tammy  Marketing 


Row  One: 

Eisner,  Peg  Elementary  Education 

Elster,  Stacey  Speech/Hearing 

Endres,  Ellen  Marketing/Management 

Eneking,  James  Accounting 

Epple,  James  Chemistry/Biology 

Row  Two. 

Esseck,  Nanette  Fine  Arts 

Evan,  Terrl  Journalism 

Falkner,  Loret  Fir^e  Arts 

Farmwald,  Steven  Computer  Science 

Farra,  Oeorge  Finance 


F 


Row  One; 

Farrell,  Kathleen  Advertising 
Fee,  Brian  Biochemistry 
Fekket,  Andrea  Forensic  Studies 
Feld,  Cindy  Marketing/Management 
Felder,  Kevin  Marketing/Advertising 
Row  Two: 

Feldman,  Bill  Accounting 
Fender,  Mary  German/Psychology 
Fenlmore,  Craig  Chemistiy 
Ferguson,  Susanna  Marketing 
Ferraro,  Patricia  Biology/Forensics 


Row  One: 

Ferree,  Debbie  Elementary  Education 

Fell,  Anttiony  Mart<eting 

Fetler,  Kym  Accounting 

Fette,  Ward  Mari<eting 

Fettiertton,  Steven  Journalism 

Row  Two: 

Field,  Donald  Biology 

Flllpczak,  Thomas  Finance 

FIngert,  Nadlne  Telecommunications 

Fink,  Robert  Finance 

Hnkel,  David  Theotr-e 


Row  One: 

FInkenblnder,  Susan  Business 

FIniey,  James  Marketing 

FInneran,  Jeff  Business 

nsher,  Steven  Chemistry/Biology 

FIshman,  Mara  Journalism 

Row  Two: 

FIshman,  Sherri  Journalism 

Horcniz,  Arturo  Marketing 

Foersch,  Georgeann  Music 

Ford,  Craig  Small  Business 

Ford,  Rebecca  Music 


Row  One: 

Forris,  Kristin  Finance 

Fortune,  Jane  Elementary  Education 

Foy,  Maureen  Accounting 

Foy,  William  Ptiysical.  Education 

Fran,  Phillip  Telecommunications 

Row  Two: 

France,  Peggy  Secondary  Education 

Francis,  David  Telecommunications 

Franke,  Tamml  Englisti 

Frazler,  Diana  Political  Science 

Free,  Katherine  Elementary  Education 
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Row  One: 

French,  Carol  History 

Freudenthal,  Trade  Marketing/Advertising 

Freyn,  S.  Scott  Marketing 

Fricke,  Michael  Morlteting 

Fried,  Sandra  Consumer  Studies 

Row  Two: 

Friedman,  Diane  Labor  Relations 

Friedman,  Janice  Speech/Hearing 

Friedman,  Ronna  Home  Economics 

Frttzsche,  Frederick  Finance 

Froellch,  B.  John  Economics 


Row  One: 

Fromme,  John  Reai  Estate  Administration 

Fnitit,  R.  Edward  Production 

Fry,  Joni  French 

Fullng,  Cattiy  Music 

Fung,  Bo-Yee  Accounting 

Row  Two: 

Fung,  John  Finance 

Fytle,  Paula  Management/Administrotion 

Galney,  Max  Telecommunications 

Fanchlft,  Mark  Journalism 

Garland,  Pamela  MotVeting 


Row  One: 

Gary,  Rodney  Transportation 

Gates,  Mary  Physical  Education 

Gattuso,  Bea  Psychology 

Gee,  Grant  Management/Administration 

Gehl,  Jay  Marketing 

Row  Two: 

Gehrls,  Joseph  Finance 

Gels*,  Tony  SPEA 

Gemmer,  Eric  Transportation 

Gerberding,  Greta  Accounting 

Oetzin,  Eric  Accounting 


Row  One. 

Glannakos,  Carolyn  Business  Management 

Gibbons,  JodI  Forensic  Studies 

GIbbs,  Julie  English 

Gibson,  John  Finance 

Gibson,  Jonny  Microbiology 

Row  Two: 

Glesler,  Jennifer  Special  Education 

GIgll,  CathI  Telecommunications 

Gilbert,  Kalhy  Education 

Gllles,  Anne  Psychology 

Glillatt,  Carol  Accounting 
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Row  One; 

Gllman,  Lisa  Public  Finance 

GImelstob,  Oebra  Fashion  Merchandising 

Ginsberg,  Nancy  MusicA/oice 

Glssendanner,  Paulette  Music 

Glasser,  Caroline  Systems  Management 

Row  Two; 

Gllck,  Marc  Finance 

Gllckson,  Caryn  Biology 

Gluck,  Judy  Fine  Arts 

Goettler,  Lynne  Management/Administration 

Golden,  Jacqueline  Sociology 


Row  One; 

Gombert,  Martin  Transportation 

Gonder,  Debra  Recreational  Therapy 

Gong,  Jeffrey  Accounting 

Goodman,  Linda  English/Political  Science 

Goralski,  Cheryl  French 

Row  Two; 

Gorby,  Drew  Music  Education 

Goftlleb,  Pamela  Sociology 

Gottschalk,  Lynn  Mart<eting 

Gowasack,  Brian  Biology/Chemistry 

Goyetfe,  Pafilcla  Music  Education 


Row  One; 

Graban,  Brian  Foreign  Studies 

Granlnger,  Eric  Political  Science 

Graves,  Jill  Journalism 

Green,  Robert  Computer  Science 

Greenberg,  BobbI  Telecommunications 

Row  Two; 

Greenberg,  Steven  Finance 

Greenstein,  MIcliael  Mar1<eting 

Griebel,  David  Individual  Program 

Grief,  Kattiryn  Chemistry 

Griffin,  Wendy  Forensic  Studies 


Row  One; 

Grifflfti,  Betty  Journalism 

Grimm,  Karen  Computer  Science 

Grogani,  Joyce  Health  Management 

Grossman,  Brian  Accounting 

Gudeman,  Thomas  Mathematics 

Row  Two; 

Guevara,  Richard  Urban  Affairs 

Gumbel,  Roberta  Music 

Gumey,  Jonathan  Music  Education 

Haas,  Kart  Marketing 

Hodiey,  Clara  Management 
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Row  One: 

Hagennan,  John  Business 

Hagood,  VIckl  Music 

Halgney,  Etizabelh  Journalism/German 

Halnei,  John  Marketing 

Halnei ,  Laura  Music 

Row  Two: 

Haley,  Thomas  Business  Administration 

Hallord,  Oenlte  Marketing 

Hall;  Oan  Monogement/ Administration 

Hall,  Elizabeth  Home  Economics 

Hall,  Harris  Computer  Science 


Row  One: 

Hall,  Jill  Finance 

Hall,  Klmberiy  Forensic  Studies 

Hall,  Marvin  Marketing/Advertising 

Hallowell,  Andre  Forensic  Studies 

Hamblen,  Mary  Journalism 

Row  Two: 

Hamid,  Izharlah  Microbiology 

Hammer,  F.  James  Accounting 

Hancock,  Carol  Computer  Science 

Hanley,  Kellle  Marketing/ Advertising 

Hanna,  Julie  Telecommunications 


Row  One: 

Happel,  Albert  Optometry 

Hardwick,  Jeffrey  Microbiology 

Harfcabus,  Michael  Chemistry/Biology 

Harlow,  John  History 

Harrington,  Amy  Music 

Row  Two: 

Harris,  Michael  Marketing  Advertising 

Harrison,  Bert  Finance 

Hartman,  Tracy  Fine  Arts 

Harvey,  Yvette  Political  Science 

Hashlm-Goldsteln,  Maury  Stunner 


Row  One: 

Hashim,  Zainab  English 
Hassan,  Ahmad  Englisti 
Hawkins,  Ava  Psychology 
Hawkins,  Joseph  Marketing 
Hayden,  Marie  Accounting 
Row  Two: 

Haynes,  Laura  Management 
Headdy,  Linda  Marketing 
Hearon,  Elbert  Mathematics 
Hedman,  Londa  Special  Education 
Hefler,  Judith  Management 
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Row  One: 

Heheman,  KImberly  Journalism 

Hein,  Scott  Chemistrv 

Heller,  Deena  History 

Helpling,  Lisa  Elementory  Education 

Henderson,  Holly  Elementary  Education 

Row  Two: 

Henderson,  Mark  Chemistry 

Henrlkson,  Marttia  Music 

Henry,  Charles  Management/Administration 

Hensley,  Vicky  Real  Estate 

Herles,  Jeffrey  Music  Composition 


Row  One: 

Hermann,  Jolin  Telecommunications 

Hernandez,  Saralt  Business  Administration 

Heuslnkveld,  Anne  Management/Administration 

Heuss,  Jeanlne  Psyctiology 

Heustts,  Peggy  Public  Affairs 

Row  Two: 

HIckerson,  Pamela  Journalism 

Hill,  Holly  Finance 

HIM,  Nancy  Marketing 

HIM,  Nancy  Fashion  Merchandising 

Hlllenburg,  Karen  Business 


Row  One: 

Hlllenburg,  Lynn  Telecommunications 
Hills,  Margaref  Political  Science 
HInchman,  Walter  Chemistrv/Geology 
Him,  W.  Bryan  Political  Science 
HIttlnger,  J.  Brian  Accounting 

Row  Two: 

Hodges,  Susan  Health/Safety 
Hoffman,  Mary  Biology/Psychology 
Hoger,  Sarah  Telecommunications 
Hole,  Michael  Telecommunications 
Hollenberg,  Joy  Accounting 


Row  One: 

Holloway,  Carol  Business 

Holslnger,  Sheryl  Accounting 

Holt,  Bridgett  Psychology 

Holthaus,  Mark  Telecommunications 

Holtkamp,  Patricia  Management/Administration 

Row  Two: 

Holz,  Sandra  Music  Education 

Horswood,  Maureen  Elementary  Education 

Horvdt,  Kathy  Monagement 

Howard,  Diane  Voice 

Howard,  Patrick  Finance 
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Row  One: 

Howard,  Sandra  Biology/Chemistry 

Howard,  Stephen  Finance 

Hoyt,  Kottierine  Political  Science 

Hudelton,  Mary  Elementary  Education 

Hudson,  Rote  Speech  Communication 

Row  Two 

Hudson,  Terry  Accounting 

Hudson,  Tery  English/Journalism 

Huffaker,  Susan  Business 

Hutflne,  Matthew  Chemistrv 

Hughes,  Deborah  Management 


Row  One: 

Huls,  Susan  Music 

Humbert,  Ron  Forensic  Studies 

Hung,  Chi  Kan  Richard  Economics 

Hur>g,  Chltak  Accounting 

Hutchinson,  Lisa  Forensic  Studies 

Row  Two: 

Hyndman,  Susan  Accounting 

Igney,  Mark  Man<etlng 

Her,  Arthur  Business  Economics 

Iranpanah,  Babak  Accounting 

Irvine,  Mary  Recreation 


Row  One: 

Irwin,  Shelley  Recreational  Therapy 

Ishlda,  HIroko  Music 

Ismail,  Geilan  Biochemistry 

Ismail,  Surlna  Chemistry 

Isobe  Deeann  Speech/Hearing 

Row  Two: 

Jackson,  Albert  Finance 

Jackson,  Catherine  SPEA 

Jacobs,  Blllle  Education 

Jacobson,  David  Accounting 

Jacoby,  Laura  Accounting 


Row  One: 

Jagia,  Brian  Accounting 

Jarvis,  Mark  Management/Administration 

Jarvis,  Stephanie  Journalism 

Jetters,  Leanna  Fine  Arts 

Jehllk,  Oreg  Marketing 

Row  Two 

Jenklru,  Steven  Telecommunications 

Jensen,  John  Chemistry/Biology 

Jensen,  Karen  Marketing/Advertising 

Jepsen,  Jeffrey  Music 

Jessep,  Cynlhia  Sociology 
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Row  One: 

Job,  Michael  Business  Adminisfration 

Johnson,  Cliff  Morketing 

Johnson,  Delorls  Physical  Education 

Johnson,  Jennifer  Marketing 

Johnson,  JonI  Finance 

Row  Two: 

Johnson,  Judith  Bioiogy 

Johnson,  Julie  Accounting 

Johnson,  Michael  Transportation 

Johnson,  Renee  Teiecommunications 

Johnson,  Ronald  Systems  Management 


Row  One: 

Johnson,  SI  Yona  Finance 

Johnson,  Susan  Speech/Hearing 

Johnson,  Thomas  Mar1<eting 

Jolley,  DIna  Psychology 

Jones,  Angela  Business  Management 

Row  Two: 

Jones,  AngI  French 

Jones,  Anthony  Marketing 

Jones,  Bretrand  Management/SPEA 

Jones,  Brian  Marketing  Advertising 

Jones,  Christina  Elementary  Education 
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Row  One: 

Jones,  Lannle  Home  Economics 

Jones,  Nell  Marketing 

Jones,  Pamela  Elementary  Education 

Jontz,  Jane  industriai  Reiations 

Joss,  Laura  Anttiropology 

Row  Two: 

Judy,  Mary  Fine  Arts 

Julian,  Terrl  Recreation 

Kadis,  Jonathan  Telecommunications 

Kahn,  Daniel  Marketing/Management 

Kalb,  Michael  Telecommunications 


Row  One: 

KallnowskI,  Tammy  SPEA 

Kame,  Lynn  Music 

Komlnsky,  Luanne  Education 

Kammerman,  Marcy  Political  Science 

Kaplan,  Daniel  Accounting 

Row  Two: 

Kapp,  Richard  Mart<eting 

Karas,  Amy  Consumer  Studies 

KarczewskI,  Christine  SPEA 

Karos,  Demetrius  Accounting 

Kaser,  Beth  Accounting 


Row  One: 

Kaspar,  Angela  Music  Education 

Kasrlch,  Michael  Personnel 

Kautman,  Ellen  Spanish 

Koutman,  Tracy  Journalism 

Kays,  Suzanne  Vocational  Home  Economics 

Row  Two: 

Keash,  Irene  Political  Science 

Keefe,  Lisa  Theatre 

Keeler,  Tambra  Home  Economics  Education 

Keeley,  Clare  Management 

Keels,  Tawana  Labor  Relations 


Row  One: 

Keller,  Raymond  Computer  Science 

Kendall,  Lynn  Special  Education 

Kendrick,  Anthony  Biology 

Kennedy,  Shawna  History 

Kenny,  Anne  Fine  Arts 

Row  Two: 

Kent,  Rick  Finance 

Kent,  Sherrl  Sociology 

Kent,  William  Political  Science 

Kemer,  Steven  Accounting 

Kertlake,  Kay  Elementary  Education 
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Row  One: 

Keimodel,  Charies  Marketing/Advertising 

Kessel,  Richard  Music 

KImura,  Aya  Fine  Arts 

KIncald,  Sarah  Marketing/Advertising 

King,  Nancy  Fine  Arts 

Row  Two: 

King,  Sarah  Education 

Kinney,  Dee  Anna  Accounting 

KInsey,  Bnice  Finance 

Klier,  Kris  Poiitical  Science 

Kl$h,  Karen  Telecommunications 


Row  One: 

Klaben,  Robert  Marketing/Advertising 

Klaskin,  David  Finance 

Kleptz,  Thomai  Finance 

Kllnger,  Carol  Finance 

Klockmann,  SherrI  Telecommunications 

Row  Two: 

Klootwyk,  Thomas  Biology/Giiemistrv 

Kniess,  Miriam  Marketing 

Knight,  David  Marketing/Advertising 

Knotts,  Bryan  Telecommunications 

Koehler,  Joseph  Cl-iemistry 


Row  One: 

Koehler,  John  Marketing 
Kolman,  Richard  History 
Konanz,  Mary  Business  Education 
Komblut,  Russell  Poiiticol  Science 
Kostoff,  Maria  SPEA 
Row  Two: 

Kovoc,  Katherlne  Chemistry 
Kovach,  James  Computer  Science 
Krassick,  Lisa  Graphic  Design 
Krieg,  Mitch  Marketing 
Krtzman,  Kristlna  Accounting 


Row  One: 

Kreh,  Thomas  Management 

Krol,  Matthew  Telecommunications 

Kruger,  Anna  Music 

Kiuzan,  Mark  Journalism 

Kseniak,  Patrtcia  Advertising 

Row  Two: 

KulawlnskI,  Patricia  Personnel  Relations 

Kummer,  Nancy  Speech  Communications 

Kunkel,  SherrI  Telecommunications 

Kuper,  Nancy  Fashion  Merchandising 

Kus,  Joseph  Journalism 
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Row  One 

Kusotiky,  Mark  Business/Political  Science 

Kushen,  Anne  Telecommunications 

Kvatnica,  Karen  Marketing 

LaRue,  Brian  Physicai  Education 

Labltan,  Cetar  Biology 

Row  Two 

Lagot,  Isldora  French/Russian 

Lambert,  Louise  Journalism 

Lanam,  Pamela  Telecommunications 

Landleldt,  Gregory  Telecommunications 

Lane,  Paula  Accounting 


Row  One: 

Langdon,  Brian  Accounting 

Langdon,  Tereta  Finance/Administration 

Langleldt,  Gregory  Telecommunications 

Lannin,  Gary  Finance 

Larimore,  Jordan  Accounting 

Row  Two: 

Larten,  Lori  Marketing 

Lasky,  Scott  Political  Science 

Ladey,  Ellzabett)  Fine  Arts 

Lau,  Suen  Yeong  Engllsti  Education 

Laughlln,  KImberiy  Marketing 


Row  One: 

Lavengood,  Carol  Business 

LavIn,  Chris  Journalism 

Lawson,  Gayle  Finance 

Lawson,  Jane  Music 

Lawson,  Matttiew  Accounting 

Row  Two 

Lawson,  Robert  Accounting 

Leask,  JudI  SPEA 

Leattiers,  Jack  Industrial  Relations 

Leavitt,  Lisa  Public  Administration 

Lee,  Susan  Telecommunications 


Row  One 

Leenders,  Perry  Marketing/Advertising 

Leene,  Ellzabetti  Marketing/Advertising 

Leichter,  Mary  Teiecommunlcatlons 

Leisz,  Scott  Accounting 

Lenburg,  Cindy  SPEA 

Row  Two 

Lengertch,  Johanna  Political  Science 

Lenhardt,  Ingrtd  Accounting 

Levell,  Becky  Marketing 

Levenson,  Karen  Accounting 

Levin,  Larry  Accounting 
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Row  One: 

Levins,  Susan  Elementary  Education 

Levlnson,  Paul  Continuing  Education 

Levy,  Lisa  Psychology 

Lewis,  Alvla  TheatT-e/Droma 

Lewis,  Bonnie  Physical  Education 

[?ow  Two; 

Lewis,  Cassle  Art  Education 

Lewis,  Donna  Accounting/Finance 

Lewis,  Elizabeth  Theatre 

Lewis,  Elliot  Accounting 

Lewis,  Jon  Psychology 


Row  One: 

Lewis,  Julie  Physical  Education 

Lewis,  Ronny  Physical  Education 

Lewis,  Terrle  Geography 

Lezon,  Mary  Ann  Marketing 

Liber,  Mark  Business  Administration 

Row  Two: 

Ueberman,  Mitchell  Political  Science 

Ull,  Terry  SPEA 

Livingston,  Brian  Telecommunications 

Und,  Jacqueline  Telecommunications 

Upp,  Amy  Criminal  Justice 


Row  One: 

Ussey,  Sharon  Marketing 

Uthertand,  Susan  Personnel 

Und,  RIclKird  Biology 

Lock,  Paul  Labor  Relations 

Loeneman,  Gregory  Finance/Management 

Row  Two: 

Lottus,  Lucy  Business 

Loftus,  William  Political  Science 

Lolla,  Terry  Political  Science 

Lollar,  Tina  Administrative  Management 

Long,  Evonne  Biology 


Row  One; 

Long,  Gary  Business 

Longo,  Lauren  Microbiology 

Loughrey,  Scott  Marketing/Advertising 

Low,  James  Transportation 

Luclit,  Julie  Marketing 

Row  Two: 

Ludwig,  Deborah  Marketing 

Luebbert,  Cynthia  Physical  Education 

Luker,  Cynthia  Interior  I 

Lurtz,  Elizabeth  Biology 

Lirtey,  Barbara  Chemistry 
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Row  One: 

Lynn,  Cynttila  Mart<eting 

Lyon,  Ellen  Environmental  Policy 

Lyons,  Carol  Graphic  Design 

Mose,  Michelle  Therapeutic  Recreation 

Machuca,  Annette  Forensic  Studies 

Row  Two 

Macnair,  Andrea  Journalism 

Madden,  Janet  Accounting 

Madrano,  Delia  Ait  History 

Magallanet,  Mark  Sociology 

Magege,  Eunice  Nursing 


Row  One: 

Magege,  Olorl  Accounting 

Mahoney,  Lewis  Marketing 

Makis,  Ron  Accounting 

Malone,  Kris  Marketing 

Malone,  Steven  Business  Management 

Row  Two: 

Malovany,  Karol  Lee  Telecommunications 

Mandel,  Leonard  Monagement/Administrotion 

Manfred,  Starling  Finance 

Mann,  Rlionda  Business/Personnel 

Manners,  Christopher  Marketing 


Row  One: 

Manolott,  Mike  Accounting 

Marchlone,  Linda  Marketing 

Marden,  Cynthia  Sociology 

Markle,  Thomas  Business  Economics 

MaronskI,  Karen  Journalism 

Row  Two: 

Marr,  Geoffrey  Finance 

Marshall,  Sharon  Elementary  Education 

Martin,  Randolph  Systems  Management 

Martina  James  Marketing 

Marllneau,  Mary  Music 


Row  One: 

Marttnez,  Rachael  Public  Healtti 
Mason,  Beth  Marketing 
Mason,  Susan  Motfiemotics 
Masover,  Lee  Finance 
Matsuoka,  Cheryl  Microbiology 
Row  Two: 

Matttngly,  Deborah  Accounting 
Mattox,  Chris  Englisli/Educotion 
Maultra,  Allsa  Speech/Hearing 
Maxwell,  Mary  Journalism 
McCture,  Mailc  Music 
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Row  One: 

McCoy,  Barry  Business 

McDanlel,  Amy  Marketing/ Advertising 

McCaulay,  Martin  Mathematics 

McClatchy,  Paul  Psyctiology 

McConnell,  Sarah  Finance 

Row  Two: 

McCrory,  Heidi  Recreational  Therapy 

McDonald,  Patrick  Telecommunications 

McElroy,  Linda  Accounting 

McGarry,  Susan  Finance 

McGliee,  Dolores  Politicai  Science 


Row  One: 

McGuIre,  Paige  Personnel  Management 

McGuIre,  William  Recreation 

McHenry  Larry  Marketing 

McKamey,  Peggy  Elementary  Education 

McKeever,  Patrick  Forensic  Studies 

Row  Two: 

McLay,  Meg  Elementary  Education 

McManus,  Allison  Political  Science 

McNaIr,  Andrea  Journalism 

McQuald,  Debro  Journalism 

Mead,  GIna  Fine  Arts 


Row  One: 

Mechling,  Nancy  Elementary  Education 

Metirlnger,  Joseph  Accounting 

Melson,  Usa  Art  History 

Mendenhall,  Tom  Accounting 

Mendez,  Michael  Marketing/Administration 

Row  Two: 

Meredith,  Susan  Music  Education 

Mermelstein,  Jan  Personnel  Management 

Mess,  John  Biochemistry 

Method,  Michelle  Fashion  Merchandise 

Meyer,  Christopher  Personnel  Business 


Row  One: 

Meyer,  Jennifer  Music  Piano 

Miles,  Joseph  Political  Science 

Miller,  Beverly  Marketing 

Miller,  David  Chemistry/Motti 

Miller,  Gregory  Marketing 

Row  Two: 

Miller,  Julayne  Personnel 

Miller,  Kerry  Accounting 

Miller,  Mary  Accounting 

Miller,  Teresa  Marketing/Advertising 

Mliler,  Virginia  Accounting 
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Row1: 

MInartk,  Steven  Business  Analysis 

Mlnt2,  Robert  Accounting 

MInti,  Sandra  Speech  Hearing 

Mitchell,  Leslie  Mariceting 

Mitchell,  Richard  Real  Estate  Administration 

Row  2: 

Mobley,  Deborah  Teiecommunicatlons 

Mohd-Yatib,  Khatnah  Biology 

Mohney,  Thomas  Management/Administration 

Molse,  David  N/lari(etlng 

Molson,  Bemadette  Forensic  Studies 


Row  1 

Monge,  Mllagros  Microbiology 

Monhaut,  Thomas  Accounting 

Montgomery,  Beth  Telecommunications 

Moore,  Helene  Elementary  Education 

Moore,  Kenneth  Law/Public  Policy 

Row  2: 

Moore,  Randy  Management/Administration 

Moran,  Thomas  Accounting 

Mortas,  Chrts  Mattiemotlcs 

Moriarty,  Denis  Marttetlng/Advertlsing 

Monis,  ArttHir  Accounting 
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Row  One; 

Morris,  Margie  Psychology 

Morris,  Tracy  Journalism 

Morrison,  Caroie  Education 

Morrison,  Kathieen  Therapeutic  Recreation 

Morrow,  MIchaei  Finance 

Row  Two: 

Motz,  Chariotte  Biology/Chemistry 

Moul,  Justin  Accounting 

Mount,  Steve  Telecommunications 

Moyers,  Kattiy  Business/Transportation 

Mrzlocic,  Dorottiy  Personnel/industrial 


Row  One: 

Muhn,  Karen  Physical  Education 
Muliins,  Ricliard  Finance 
Mumper,  Mono  Art  History 
Munson,  David  Chemistry 
Murphy,  Kottiieen  Education 
Row  Two: 

Murrey,  Mictiael  Political  Science 
Musngi,  Ana  Telecommunications 
Musser,  Scott  Telecommunications 
Myers,  Anne  Journalism 
Myers,  Joe  Fine  Arts/ Advertising 


Row  One: 

Myers,  Karen  Biology 

Myers,  Mary  Finance 

Navarra,  Ous  Marketing 

Neeiy,  Thomasina  Music  Education 

Noisier,  Joe  Music 

Row  Two: 

Neisen,  Caroi  Telecommunications 

Neison,  Matttiew  Physical  Education 

Nemeceic,  Nancy  Theatre 

Neuman,  Howard  Operations  Management 

Neumann,  David  Finance 


Row  One: 

Newliouse,  Lisa  Marketing/Advertising 

Newman,  Donna  Accounting 

Newman,  Kattiy  Physical  Education 

Nickson,  Stacey  SPEA 

NIcoiini,  Carol  Personnel 

Row  Two: 

Niinobe,  Masamori  Graduate  Business 

Nimz,  Mary  French 

NIsenbaum,  Lisa  Fashion  Merchandising 

Nonte,  Wliilam  Accounting 

Nonwelier,  Lisa  Chemistry 
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Row  One: 

Norttake,  Richard  Business  Economics 

Norman,  Paul  Recreation 

North,  Meg  Journalism 

Nottoll,  Mark  Marketing/ Advertising 

O'Connell,  Mary  Journalism 

Row  Two; 

O'Dell,  Scot  Education 

Oakley,  Teresa  Journalism 

Oberhausen,  Emily  Psychology 

Och*,  Tracey  Computer  Science 

Ochstein,  Michael  Real  Estate 


Row  One: 

Odell,  Carol  Forensics 

Oelker,  Vincent  Business 

Ogler,  Nancy  Speech/Hearing 

Oldfleld,  Debbie  Computer  Science 

Oldham,  Sarah  Teiecommunicotions 

Row  Two: 

Olguin,  Denlse  Marketing 

Olllver,  Diane  Marketing 

Oppenlander,  Christopher  Business 

Ormlfton,  Kathy  Economics 

Oshiro,  Cheryl  Marketing 


Row  One: 

Overby,  Lotanya  Marketing 

Owen*,  Diana  Spanisli 

Oxiey,  John  Elementary  Education 

Paige,  Sharon  Home  Economics 

Palanlandy,  Raj  Finance 

Row  Two: 

Palermo,  Jamei  Music 

Palmer,  Pattl  Accounting 

Papal,  Kenneth  Computer  Science 

Papajohn,  George  Journalism 

Pardleck,  Judy  Personnel 


Row  One: 

Pardlnek,  Jullanne  German/Education 

Paris,  Tom  Finance 

Parker,  Nancy  Psycliology 

Pasternak,  Rona  Chemistry/Psychology 

Pazuk,  Mark  Small  Business 

Row  Two: 

Pease,  Jennifer  Environmental  Studies 

Peeenica,  Dan  Accounting 

Pelrson,  Betsy  Psychology 

Pennlngroth,  Susan  Psychology 

Peral,  Cristlna  Marketing 
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Row  One: 

Perdlew,  Kim  Interior  Design 

Peredo,  Tl»a  Accounting 

Perkins,  Leann  Fostiion  Merchondising 

Periman,  Sherl  Englisti 

Perron,  Nell  Accounting 

Row  Two: 

Perry,  Cheryl  Psyctiology 

Peter,  Cindy  Mar1<eting 

Peters,  Kcittiryn  Motti/Poiitical  Science 

Peterson,  Alexis  Zoology 

Peterson,  Rebecca  Fine  Arts 


Row  One: 

Peterson,  Stephen  Finance 
Petit,  Elizabeth  Political  Science 
Petnicce,  Elizabeth  Social  Work 
Phillips,  Anne  Journalism 
Phillips,  EIroy  Transportation 
Row  Two: 

Phillips,  Joan  Finance 
Phillips,  Manrlque  Business 
Phillips,  Suzanne  Education 
Plccolomlnl,  Nancy  English 
Pierce,  Nancy  Journalism 


Row  One: 

Pierce,  Robert  Computer  Science 

Piety,  Daniel  Mari<eting 

Pitts,  Marttia  Telecommunications 

Poehlln,  Phil  Fine  Arts 

Pohlhammer,  John  Sociology 

Row  Two: 

Ponader,  Erick  Chemistry/Biology 

Poole,  Garry  Motti/Psychology 

Porter,  Linda  Management/Personnel 

Porlerfleld,  Lynn  Fine  Arts 

Pottenger,  Ann  Psyctiology 


Row  One: 

Powell,  Kim  Transportation 

Prattler,  Jill  Martteting 

Price,  Miriam  Public  Administration 

Prifogle,  Sue  History 

Proffitt,  Chris  Telecommunications 

Row  Two: 

Pruslecki,  Drew  Psyctiology 

Pulllns,  Ellis  SPEA 

Pulllns,  Grant  Marketing 

Purdy,  Cynttila  Elementary  Education 

Pwadsrt,  Daniel  Marlceting 
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Row  One: 

Quillen,  June  Education 

Raatz,  Fred  Music 

Raju,  Devadas  Business 

Ramming,  Katliryn  French 

Randall,  Barbara  Special  Education 

Row  Two; 

Randall,  Kris  Accounting 

Ranger,  Anette  Political  Science 

Roy,  Sharon  Forensic  Studies 

Reagan,  Teresa  Chemistry 

Reardon,  Peter  SPEA 


Row  One: 

Redd,  Robin  Accounting 

Reed,  George  Finance 

Reed,  Jacqueline  Accounting 

Reed,  Undo  Chemistry 

Reed,  Matthew  Fine  Arts 

Row  Two: 

Regan,  Cheryl  Speech/Hearing 

Regan,  John  Chemistrv/Blology 

Rels,  Patricia  Special  Education 

Ressler,  William  Math/Chemistrv 

Reuland,  A.  Lynne  Computer  Science 


Row  One: 

Reynolds,  Lynn  Personnel  Management 

Rice,  Jennifer  Personnel 

Rice,  Robert  Administration 

Rife,  Brenda  Computer  Science 

RIflcInd,  Norman  Finance 

Row  Two 

RIgglns,  Jeffrey  Telecommunications 

RIppe,  Julie  English 

Risch,  Paul  Fine  Arts 

RIsher,  Bob  Education 

RIstau,  Paul  Music 


Row  One: 

Robblns,  Victoria  Recreation 

Robertson,  Richard  Anthropology 

Rodriguez,  Martc  Labor  Relations 

Rogers,  Elizabeth  History/Journalism 

Rogers,  John  Finance 

Row  Two 

Rogers,  Peggy  Management/ Administration 

RotKinl,  Taraneh  Fir^  Arts 

Root,  Steve  Transportation 

Rose,  Arthur  Physics 

Rose,  Hope  Psychology 
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Row  One: 

Rosenberg,  Robin  Nursing 
Rosenblatt,  Erica  Social  Work 
Rosentlial,  Lori  Elementary  Education 
Ross,  Annie  Forensic  Studies 
Rote,  Susan  Music  Education 
Row  Two; 

Rotli,  Michelle  Journalism 
Rottistein,  MIcliael  Accounting 
Ruckelshaus,  John  Political  Science 
Rutf,  Cynthia  Therapeutic  Recreation 
Russell,  Karen  Management 


Row  One: 

Rutherford,  Scott  Accounting 

Ryan,  Marti  Political  Science 

Ryker,  Lewis  Journalism 

Sadeghl,  Matin  Business 

Salllant,  Louise  Mar1<eting 

Row  Two: 

Sale,  Martc  Biology 

Salln,  Sherrl  MQrt<eting/ Advertising 

Saizwedel,  Scott  Telecommunications 

Sammons,  Sharon  Elementary  Education 

Sampson,  Suzanne  Speect^/IHearing 


Row  One: 

Samson,  George  Biology/Ctiemistry 
Sander,  Steven  Psychology 
Sater,  Kathy  Marketing 
Scalf,  Michael  Journalism 
Scarbrough,  Alice  Psychology 
Row  Two: 

Schaber,  Kay  Telecommunications 
Schaeffer,  Kellle  Marketing  Personnel 
Schafer,  Don  Marketing 
Schelber,  Audrey  Biology 
Scheller,  David  Retailing 


Row  One: 

SchmHt,  Lisa  Marketing/Advertising 

Schmude,  Lee  Anne  Nutrition 

Schrelber,  David  Journalism 

Schuenic,  Tim  Accounting 

Schulman,  Caroline  Teiecommunicotions 

Row  Two: 

Schultz,  Daniel  Accounting 

Schumacher,  Bruce  Management/Administration 

Schuster,  David  Chemistry 

Schwemberger,  Lisa  Matt^ematics 

Sehwem,  Julie  Marketing 
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Row  One: 

Seete,  Margaret  Marketing 

Setton,  Patricia  Marketing 

Seldmon,  Briice  Finance 

Severson,  Carta  Accounting 

Severson,  Renee  Telecommunications 

Row  Two 

Seward,  Sharon  Transportation 

Shamis,  Neal  Real  Estate 

Shamtudin,  Mariana  Microbiology 

Shane,  llene  Speech/Hearing 

Shank*,  Tracey  Marketing/Management 


Row  One; 

Shapiro,  Laura  Personnel 

Sharvin,  Jamet  Accounting 

Shelly,  Jamet  Forensic  Studies 

Shepp,  William  Finance 

Shinault,  David  Arts/Crafts  Education 

Row  Two: 

Shirtey,  Sarah  Elementary  Education 

Shrote,  Jennifer  Biology 

SIcherman,  Heidi  Music 

SIckenger,  LIta  Telecommunications 

Slegel,  Chartet  Psychology 


Row  One; 

Slegel,  David  Accounting 

Simon,  Andrew  Economics 

Slm»,  Melvin  Accounting 

SIrko,  Robert  Fine  Arts 

SIrota,  Linda  Telecommunications 

Row  Two: 

Sllfka,  Ellen  Recreation 

Sllvka,  Stephen  Transportation 

Slothower,  Jodie  Business/Journalism 

Slyn,  Suzanne  Telecommunications 

Smenner,  Eric  Spanish 


Row  One: 

Smith,  Barbara  Elementary  Education 

Smith,  Brian  Economics 

Smith,  Carolyn  Home  Economics 

Smith,  Chrt»  Business 

Smith,  Daniel  Athletic  Training 

Row  Two: 

Smith,  Donald  Journalism 

Smith,  Douglas  Independent  Studies 

Smith,  Ellen  Music 

Smith,  Jeff  Journalism 

Smith,  Linda  Economics 
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Row  One: 

Smltti,  Lisa  Journalism 
Smith,  Michael  Finance 
Smith,  Patricia  Education 
Smith,  Russell  Music  Education 
Smith,  Stephen  Finance 
Row  Two: 

Smith,  TeiTl  Psychology 
Smith,  Todd  Management 
Smith,  Wendy  Music 
Smymlotis,  NIa  Chemistry 
Snoddy,  D.  William  Finance 


Row  One: 

Snow,  Jeif  Business 
Snowberger,  Rebecca  Business 
Snyder,  Michael  English 
Sokokl,  Mary  Business 
Southworth,  Karen  Personnel 
Row  Two: 

Spies,  Larry  Sociology 
Spltler,  Michael  Personnel 
Splwak,  Susan  Martceting 
Springer,  David  Accounting 
Springer,  Pamela  Accounting 


Row  One: 

Stackpole,  Mark  Theatre 

Stanton,  Jeffrey  Telecommunications 

Stark,  Todd  Marketing 

Stavros,  Jack  Mar1<eting/Advertislng 

Steager,  Susan  Accounting 

Row  Two: 

Stock,  Janlne  SPEA 

Stelgerwalt,  Nancy  Management/Administration 

Stein,  JodI  Mart<eting 

Stenback,  Brad  Accounting 

Stephens,  Jean  Elementary  Educotion 


Row  One: 

Sterling,  David  Accounting 

Sterne,  Mark  Operations  Management 

Stewart,  Adrian  Arts  Administration 

Stone,  James  Telecommunications 

Stortz,  Nancy  Physical  Education 

Row  Two: 

Stout,  Sally  Music 

Strange,  Jennifer  Fine  Arts 

Stratman,  Sharon  Psychology 

Streltf,  Alison  Business 

Strenk,  Betsy  Management/Administration 
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Row  One: 

StrolnskI,  JIM  Spanish/Journalism 

Stropky,  Thomas  Microbiology 

Stroup,  Joel  Business 

Strout*,  Robert  Marketing 

Stnihs,  David  Joumaiism 

Row  Two: 

Stula,  Danlella  Speech/Hearing 

Stula,  Donna  Sociology 

Sturm,  Klmberiy  Speciol  Education 

Subrit,  Andra  Joumallsrr^ 

Sullivan,  Bonnie  Physical  Education 


Row  One; 

Sullivan,  Jeftrey  Marketing 
Sullivan,  Margaret  Eine  Arts 
Sullivan,  Tlnn  Accounting 
Sunderman,  JonI  Marketing 
Svenstiup,  Thomas  Telecommunications 
Row  Two: 

Swanson,  Edward  Marketing 
Swardenskl,  Jill  Elementory  Education 
Swoveland,  Kaye  Elementary  Education 
Taber,  Kerry  Marketing 
Talbot,  Shirley  Religious  Studies 


Row  One: 

Talley,  John  English/Political  Science 

Talonn,  Michelle  Telecommunications 

Tanaka,  Shosuke  Finance 

Tanke,  Julie  Forensic  Studies 

Tanner,  James  Finance 

Row  Two 

Tanner,  Sheila  Psychology 

Torshes,  Debra  Merchandising 

Taylor,  Elaine  Finance 

Taylor,  John  Finance 

Taylor,  Mark  Management 


Row  One: 

Taylor,  Nancy  Accounting 

Taylor,  Susan  Business 

Taylor,  Tonya  Accounting 

Teltelbaum,  Susan  Elementary  Education 

Temme,  Klmberiy  Accounting 

Row  Two. 

Terrell,  Patrick  Management 

Theis,  Alan  Business  Economics 

Thomas,  TonI  Finance 

Thompson,  John  Biology 

Thompson,  Martin  Microbiology 
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Row  One: 

Thornton,  MIchele  Advertising 

Thurman,  DlQne  Management/Administration 

Tlllotson,  Anne  Anthropoiogy 

TIppmann,  Kattiy  Marketing/Management 

TIton,  Ruth  Eiementary  Education 

Row  Two: 

Titus,  Tara  Management/Administration 

Tobias,  Edward  Accounting 

Tobln,  Ellse  Music 

Todd,  Kim  iHome  Economics 

Tolan,  Robert  Ciiemistry 


Row  One: 

Toillver,  Klrlt  Economics 

Tomb,  Carolyn  Music  Education 

Torres,  Damarls  iHome  Economics 

Trainer,  Renee  Marketing 

Troka,  Michael  Chemistry/Economics 

Row  Two: 

Trojan,  John  Business 

Truelove,  Amy  Labor  Reiations 

Trunk,  Stacy  Fashion  Merchandising 

Tuliy,  Ami  Economics 

Turcotte,  Mary  French 
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Row  One: 

Turner,  Kenneth  Accounting 

Turner,  Marianne  Accounting 

Turner,  Tracy  Finance 

Twele,  John  Finance 

Udeiky,  Amy  Elementary  Education 

Row  Two 

Uebelhor,  Brian  Accounting 

Uhlar,  Susan  SPEA 

Ur>ger,  Carolyn  Telecommunications 

Urch,  Vanessa  Psychology 

Vagnone,  Lynn  Journalism/Political  Science 


Row  One: 

VanDeerIng,  PattI  Marketing 

VanEoton,  Mark  Finance 

VanPeenen,  Curt  Marketing 

Vance,  Gregory  Computer  Science 

Vandeveer,  David  Public  Monagement 

Row  Two 

VandoskI,  Carol  Home  Economics  Education 

Vazsonyl,  Nicholas  German 

Veclotch,  Beth  Elementary  Education 

Verfcamp,  Eileen  Chiemlstry 

Vial,  Victoria  Telecommunications 


Row  One: 

Vlar,  Bobble  I 

Vltez,  Laura  Mattiematlcs 

Voelkel,  Jane  Accounting 

Vosberg,  MIchele  Marketing/Advertising 

Vosburgh,  Eric  Marketing 

Row  Two 

Voss,  Barbara  Merctiandlse  Management 

Voss,  Kate  Graptilc  Design 

Wachowlak,  Barbara  Elementary  Education 

Wade,  Cynthia  Journalism 

Wadsworth,  Laura  Economics 


Row  One 

Waggoner,  Susan  Phiyslcs 

Wagner,  David  Marketing 

Wagner,  Edward  Personnel/Labor  Relations 

Wagner,  Todd  Accounting 

Walike,  DIna  Sociology/Journalism 

Row  Two: 

Woks,  Rebecca  Social  Work 

Walczak,  Edward  Chiemlstry/Blology 

Walker,  Bettle  Marketing/Management 

Walker,  Patricia  Management 

Wallace,  Shelley  Elementary  Education 
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Row  One: 

Walsh,  Elaine  Journalism 

Walton,  David  Human  Development 

Walters,  Lisa  Business  Economics 

Walton,  Amanda  Marketing/Advertising 

Walton,  Jetf  Computer  Science 

Row  Two: 

Walton,  JoAnn  Tronsportotlon 

Wall,  Michael  Political  Science 

Ward,  John  Management 

Ward,  Kevin  Microbiology 

Ward,  Linda  Marketing 


Row  One: 

Warstler,  Robert  Marketing 

Waschenbach,  Laurie  Spanlshi 

Waschkles,  John  Business 

Wass,  Kothy  Accounting 

Wathen,  Michael  Marketing 

Row  Two: 

Wotklns,  Nancy  Journalism 

Watklns,  Tracy  Marketing/Advertising 

Watson,  Caltlln  Anttiropology 

Watson,  Stephan  Marketing 

Watzman,  Lorl  Psychology 


Row  One: 

Waxman,  David  Business  Economics 

Weaver,  Tona  Marketing 

Webb,  Eric  Low 

Webb,  Marc  Education 

Weber,  William  Urban  Administration 

Row  Two: 

Well,  Steven  Finance 

Weltzman,  Leslie  Marketing 

Welch,  Laura  Forenslcs 

Wendt,  Joseph  Transportation 

Werling,  Carol  Physical  Education 


Row  One; 

Wessel,  Teresa  Business 

Weston,  Norman  Music 

Wheeler,  Teresa  Marketing/Advertising 

Whitlow,  Shelley  Chemistry 

Wlble,  Craig  Finance 

Row  Two: 

Wlckersham,  Robert  Finance 

WIdJaJa,  Lilies  Accounting 

WIerlcs,  Kenton  Finance 

Wlldin,  Michael  Business 

Wiley,  Christine  Marketing/Management 
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Row  One: 

Wllley,  Robert  Speech  Communications 

Wllllami ,  John  Operations  Management 

Wllllamt,  Kritten  Recreation 

Williams,  Linda  Joumoiism 

Wllllamf,  Patty  Accounting 

Row  Two; 

Williams,  Stacia  Teiecommunicotions 

Willis,  Annie  Counseling 

Wilson,  Jotin  History/Forensics 

Wilson,  Thomas  Music/Business 

Wilson,  Todd  Journalism/Spanish 


Row  One: 

Wlltfoerger,  Anthony  Computer  Science 

WIncel,  Michael  Policy  Administration 

Winebrenner,  Nell  Accounting 

Wiseman,  Amy  Elementary  Education 

WIssel,  Damlen  Management 

Row  Two: 

Witt,  Barbara  Journalism 

Woldslayer,  Chris  Finance 

Wolf,  Susan  Business 

Wolff,  Barb  Nursing 

Woodlngs,  Carey  Computer  Science 


Row  One: 

Woodruff,  Karen  Spanish 

Woontner,  Susan  Psychology 

Wrotten,  Lisa  Marketing/Advertising 

Wuertz,  Caral  Marketing/Management 

Wunder,  Cheryl  Marketing 

Row  Two: 

Wunder,  Dale  Business 

Wyant,  Sally  Fine  Arts 

Wyss,  Pamala  Elementary  Education 

Yeaton,  Tom  Management/Administration 

Voder,  Dennis  Business 


Row  One: 

Young,  Clare  Accounting 

Youngren,  Jeanne  Criminal  Justice 

ZaI,  Alexander  Religion 

Zakaria,  ZaIranI  Microbiology 

Zaie,  Douglas  Mathematics 

Row  Two 

ZanonI,  Lisa  Telecommunications 

Zeck,  Sharon  Comparative  Literature 

Zee,  Chrtstlna  Joumoiism 

ZImllch,  Cothleen  Marketing/Management 

Zuelly,  Bruce  Finance 


Index 
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Ashinger,  Cathy  344 
Atkinson,  Lisa  395 
Aunt,  Lisa  327 
Ayres.  Dan  399 


Aaron,  Jacqueline  347 
Abel,  Chris  388 
Abeles,  Harold  317 
Abrams,  Deborah  327 
Acheson,  Kathryn  336 
Acheson,  Michael  377 
Adams,  Shelley  327 
Adelhelm,  Nancy  343 
Aderman,  Elisa  332 
Adkins,  David  351 
Adlam,  Edwin  326 
Agca,  Mehmet  14 
Agee,  Lisa  327 
Aguilar,  Mark  363 
Ahlbrand,  Lisa  356 
Ahmay,  James  366 
Aiello,  Mariette  330 
Akers,  Amy  392 
Akers,  Michael  326 
Albee,  Edward  276 
Alber,  Rebecca  332 
Aiders,  Charles  348 
Aiders,  Sandra  339 
Albertson,  Mark  379 
Alcantor,  Teresa  392 
Alexander,  Alberta  347 
Alexander,  John  348 
Alexander,  Robin  406 
Alfonso,  Carmen  392 
Allemeier,  Daniel  334 
Allen,  Dale  334,  406 
Allen,  Dean  367 
Allen,  Howard  41 
Allen,  James  348 
Allen,  Lance  375 
Allen,  Marcus  109 
Allen,  Timothy  399 
Allerhand,  Adam  23,  85 
Almas,  David  377 
Almas,  Dean  377 
Alonso,  Julio  407 
All.  Charles  351 
AN,  Kathelyn  327 
Altree,  Victoria  361 
Alvear,  Cindy  101 
Amato,  Alice  390 
Amich,  Lisa  411 
Ammerman,  Jeffrey  355 
Amore,  Vincent  365 
Amster,  Gail  346 
Anderson,  David  334 
Anderson,  Debro  370 
Anderson,  Erica  390 
Anderson,  Gregg  162 
Anderson,  Jeff  334 
Andress,  Chuck  377 
Andrews,  Lauralyn  361 
Arxjrews,  Tracy  133 
Angel,  Karen  400 
Antrim,  Kim  400 
Appleman,  Marjorie  314 
AJDiDleman,  Philip  314 
Archer,  Patrick  367 
Ardery,  Jane  274,  361 
Arger,  Mary  347 
Armbrusi,  Thomas  367 
Armey,  Donald  334 
Armstrong,  Anthony  399 
Armstrong.  Bill  59 
Armstrong,  Lori  396 
Arrxjld,  Kimberly  390 
Arnold,  Leslie  370 
Arnold.  Linda  396 
Arnold,  Lorraine  336 
Arnold,  Todd  382 
Aron,  Daniel  367 
Aronson,  Tom  328 
Arter,  Nancy  370 
Asbell,  Jeffrey  382 
Aschinger,  CotWeen  133 
Ash,  David  367 
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Babilla,  Peter  378 
Bacall,  Lauren  35 
Bade,  Douglas  326 
Bade,  Joy  363 
Badger,  Helen  343 
Badger,  James  355 
Badger,  Patrice  380 
Baggeriy,  Susan  332 
Baggott,  Lynn  356 
Bailey,  Elizabeth  400 
Bailys,  Frederick  328 
Baird,  Bruce  348 
Baker,  David  294,  313 
Baker,  Mark  373 
Baker,  Thomas  401 
Baker,  William  326,  375 
Balaban,  Jill  397 
Baldwin.  Debbie  327 
Ball,  Chip  340 
Ball,  John  375 
Ballace,  Alison  400 
Bollinger,  Vicki  392 
Balsey,  Phil  295 
Boni-Sadr,  Abolhassan  14 
Banker,  Lynn  344 
Banker,  Sherri  397 
Bonks,  Carta  395 
Boroth,  William  378 
Barb,  Glenn  334 
Barker,  David  358,  388 
Barker,  Michael  340 
Bariey,  Holly  383 
Bartow,  James  378 
Barnes,  Mike  375 
Barnes,  Paulo  370 
Bomhill,  Rose  104 
Boroni,  Robin  351 
Borr,  Lawrence  368 
Barrett,  Mary  347 
Barrett,  Tim  377 
Borritt,  Jeff  375 
Barry,  Pat  133 
Bortels,  Rebecca  332 
Bartholomai,  Gregory  362 
Bortley,  Glenn  382 
Boruch,  Dove  328 
Bosie,  Count  282 
Bassett,  Scott  362 
Bossock,  Jeffrey  368 
Botolis,  Tim  372 
Bottogli,  Carta  165 
Battreoll,  Dianne  332 
Bauer,  David  399 
Bauer,  Lauren  369 
Bauer,  Linda  327 
Bough,  Hope  327 
Baum,  Lisa  369 
Baumonn,  Alex  134 
Bayh,  Birch  269 
Boyley,  Christine  364 
Bayley,  Kimberiy  364 
Boyse,  Show  344 
Beach,  Jon  388 
Beach,  Kelley  367 
Beach,  Ruth  400 
Beall.  Keith  362 
Beaman.  Bradley  379 
Beottey,  Jeffery  375 
Beattey,  Merrie  354 
Beotty.  Warren  264 
Beoty,  Mark  375 
Beauchamp,  John  351 
Beaucry,  Robert  372 
Beaumont,  William  351 
Beck,  Brian  355 


Beck,  Michael  378 
Becker.  Lorraine  332 
Beckett,  Samuel  276 
Beckmon,  Barioara  397 
Beegle,  Brian  375 
Beer,  Angela  344 
Beggs,  Elizabeth  354 
Begin,  Menachem  14,  22 
BeGuhn,  Lisa  396 
Beier,  Laura  3V& 
Beiser,  Debbie  330 
Beiter,  Robert  334 
Beja,  Todd  355 
Belcostro,  Mary  253,  400 
Bell,  Barioara  370 
Bell,  Jeffrey  365 
Bell,  Sam  107 
Bellefuil.  David  335 
Bellefuil.  Steven  326 
Bellow.  Saul  264 
Belushi.  John  38 
Bender.  Nodine  369 
Bennett.  Alysso  396 
Bennett.  Deborah  336 
Bennett.  Timothy  363 
Benninghoff.  Lisa  354 
Bensley,  James  373 
Bentley,  Jeffrey  137 
Berebitsky,  Jerry  382 
Bergdoll,  Howard  377 
Berger,  Janie  357 
Berger,  Ruanne  357 
Bergin,  Michael  352 
Bergman,  Chip  378 
Bergman,  Douglas  379 
Bergman,  Elizabeth  383 
Bergmann,  Debro  327 
Berke,  Mike  3,  328 
Beri<son,  Matthew  334 
Berkson,  Sheri  378 
Bertand,  Mindy  369 
Bertin,  Irving  274 
Bernstein,  Bruce  368 
Bernstein,  Leonard  86 
Bertram,  Mart(  382 
Besore,  Barbara  411 
Betancourt,  Armando  23, 

123 
Betz,  Kevin  377 
Beuke,  Sandra  390 
Beutter,  Elizabeth  390 
Biggers.  John  377 
Biggs,  Judith  356 
Bilella,  Antonino  395 
Bilello,  Bonnie  339 
Bill,  Linda  400 
Billingsley,  Hobart  133, 134 
Billingsley,  Kent  406 
Binford,  Christie  357 
Birenberg,  Lort  390 
Birkhold,  Richard  335 
Bishop,  Mary  357 
Bissinger,  Julie  330 
Bitner,  Debro  390 
Blab,  Uwe  142,  153 
Black.  Emily  49 
Black,  Jane  256 
Black,  Janet  392 
Block,  Undo  327 
Blackburn.  Polly  Jo  400 
Blockwell.  Jeffrey  372 
Blair.  Jeffrey  374 
Bloke,  Nancy  356 
Bloke,  Scott  335 
Blake,  Trocey  138 
Blanco,  Matthew  351 
Blanco,  Paula  397 
Bland,  Frank  388 
Bland,  Stephen  388 
Bleck,  Julie  346 
Bliss,  Gregory  374 
Block,  Barbara  383 
Block,  John  14 
Block,  Susan  330 
Blondeau,  Louise  390 


Bloomenkranz.  Jess  353 
Blubough.  Doug  137 
Blumberg.  Lisa  330 
Bobryk.  Jerry  25 
Bock.  Patricia  396 
Bodenberg,  Jeffrey  374 
Bodner.  Bill  328 
Boeglin.  Constance  342.  343 
Boeglin.  Daniel  375 
Boehm.  Laura  343 
Bogort.  Humphrey  41 
Bogue,  Deborah  332 
Bogusz,  Chortes  355 
Bohoch,  Annette  165 
Bohl.  Terry  367 
Bohn,  Cynthia  369 
Bojrob.  timothy  362 
Bok.  David  335 
Boler.  Susan  383 
Bolles.  Chartes174 
Bollinger.  Robert  134. 190 
Bolon.  Rebecca  343 
Bolyord.  Tom  35 
Bond,  David  352 
Bondonella.  Julia  319 
Boney,  Todd  348 
Bonser.  Charies  83 
Bonser.  Doug  326 
Bontrager.  Brett  363 
Booe.  Solly  327 
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On  a  late,  August  evening  on 
East  Seventh  Street,  tour 
people  decided  that  the  phi- 
losophy behind  the  Arbutus  was  that 
it  was  a  book,  not  a  magazine  or 
nearly  a  newspaper  —  contrary  to 
manv  beliefs.  Our  main  goal  was  to 
break  the  mold  of  previous  year- 
books by  presenting  personalized 
stories,  dominant,  quality  photo- 
graphs, and  clean  graphics.  In  order 
to  create  a  more  student-oriented 
book,  we  chose  to  cover  events  and 
stories  that  effected  the  mass  of  stu- 
dents, not  a  select  few. 

The  staff  worked  as  a  cohesive 
whole  with  the  same  philosophies. 
Section  editors  and  writers  not  only 
fulfilled  their  own  jobs,  but  did  ev- 
erything from  typing  greensheets  to 
completing  layouts. 

People  warned  me  that  co-editors 
never  worked  well  together.  But 
with  Dennis,  it  was  quite  the  con- 
trary. Not  only  did  we  become 
friends,  but  he  also  earned  my  last- 
ing respect  for  his  editorial  judge- 
ments, his  talents  as  the  "Messiah  of 
Photography,"  and  his  chili-making 
expertise. 

Thanks  to  Bob  and  Mark  for  keep- 
ing my  free  time  free  of  yearbooks. 
And,  of  course,  thanks  to  my  family, 
friends,  and  the  Zetas  for  uncon- 
ditional support. 

Well,  Larry,  I  still  talk  to  Dennis,  I 
didn't  flunk  out  of  school,  and  I 
didn't  get  an  ulcer.  At  times  I  even 
find  myself  saying,  "I  love  year- 
books.' 

Lynn  Vaj^noue 
1982  Arbutus  co-editor 


This  is  just  a  job.  I  know  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  think  of 
being  yearbook  editor  as  a 
way  of  life.  But  for  some  reason  I  get 
the  feeling  that  next  year  will  be  just 
as  hectic.  I'll  still  struggle  to  keep  up 
in  classes,  and  I'll  be  just  as  slow  as 
ever.  I  have  this  idea  that  I  should 
thank  my  family  and  friends  for  their 
support  (in  the  context  of  editor  to 
family  and  friends).  I  won't.  I  would 
like  to  thank  them,  though,  as  a  hu- 
man being  in  relationship  to  others. 
There  have  been  times  when  I've 
begun  to  think  that  this  book  was 
something  significant,  but,  right 
now,  in  relation  to  this  world,  it  is 
such  a  tiny  part ....  Oh,  well,  these 
496  pages  are  our  interpretation  of 
this  year. 

Dennis  Chamberlin 
1982  Arbutus  co-editor 
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The  1982  Arbutus  yearbook,  Volume  89,  was  printed  in  the 
summer  of  1982  "by  Hunter  Publishing  Co.  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.  Total  press  run  was  4,250  copies.  The  book  was  printed 
on  80-pound,  opaque-white  paper.  The  ink  was  black  on  blacK. 
Four-color  reproduction  was  made  by  using  transparancies. 

Palatino  and  Palatino  italic,  Avant  Book  and  Avant  Extra  Light, 
and  Melior  Bold  and  Melior  Roman  were  used  for  copy,  credits, 
headlines,  and  photo  captions. 

Greeks,  organizations,  and  dorm  photographs  were  made  by 
Proper  Perspective,  Bloomington,  Ind.  Senior  pictures  were  made 
by  Yearbook  Associates,  Millers  Falls,  Mass.  Ray  Kavey  was  the 

representative.  Mark  Kullberg  was  the  representative  for  Hunter  j^  Arbutus  Ut^^o  and  cover  were 

Publishing  Co.  ,.        ,ft  .  ,  u     V    c^  A-        II-        -^  designed  by  joe  flyers  (copyright  © 

I  he /^rpwfus  has  been  the  orhcial  yearbook  of  Indiana  University  °         ■  '1982  loe  layers) 

since  1894.  Editorial  content  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  official 
view  of  Indiana  University. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

The  Arbutus 

801  E.  Seventh  St. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  47401 

(812)  335-9736 
Copyright  <?)  1982  Dennis  Chamberlin,  Lynn  Vagnone,  and  the  1982 
Arbutus  staff 
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